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ADVERTISEMENT. 



A few words of notice respecting the history of the 
following Letters are necessary. In the year 1837, 
their author preached a series of Pour Sermons on 
the Orders, Liturgy, and Formularies of the Established 
Church. These Sermons were puAfy explanatory and 
defensive. Every topic was avoided]:. 'Which could give 
just offence to Dissenters, while it was the author's 
resolve to abstain from any expression which could be 
considered aggressive. 

At the desire of the Bishop and Dean of Deny, and 
at the request of the congregation to whom they were 
preached, these Sermons were published. 

It is the author's belief that the Presbyterians of 
Ireland, into whose hands they came, were not offend- 
ed by them. Where no cause of offence existed, that 
body was too just to labour perversely to discover one. 

It was different with their ministers. It seemed to 
them their duty and policy, to publish a reply. This, 
after a long pause, appeared in the form of Sermons, 
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IV ADVERTISEMENT. 

by four ministers of the Synod of Ulster, and an In- 
troductory Essay, by the Moderator of that body. 

The strikingly aggressive character of that work 
called for the present volume. In it no allusion is 
made to the Introductory Essay, because properly it 
forms no part of the controversy. It appears to have 
been prefixed to what was preached, in the hope that 
the name of a Moderator would add dignity to the 
publication. 

In these Letters, the author has been careful to meet 
every important argument of his opponents, to falsify 
no truth, to distort no evidence, and to take his quota- 
tions, not from second-hand sources, from popular fur- 
nishing Treatises, but from the originals themselves. 

Written, as they have been, in the midst of the 
engagements ;of parochial duty, the Letters may con- 
tain inaccuracies which the author has not had leisure 
to discover. If such exist, they are unintentional. 

October, 1839. 
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LETTER I. 

THE SPIRIT OF DISSENT TOWARDS THE CHURCH. 



TO THE REV. W. M'CLURE, 

PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER OP LONDONDERRY. 

Sir, 

I have just finished the perusal of a volume entitled, 
" Preshyterianism defended, ,by four Ministers of the 
Synod of Ulster ; " and have bestowed upon it all the 
respectful consideration which the topics it treats of 
appear to me to demand. You cannot be surprised that 
I take up my pen in reply to it. The prominence which 
this Publication gives to a Volume of Sermons which I, 
last year, submitted to the public, is a compliment 
too flattering to' remain unacknowledged. It may be 
that my acknowledgments may be of a kind which 
would make silence the most acceptable reply I could 
return, but I cannot do you the injustice of thinking 
that the setting forth of truth (even though it should 
be found to militate against your arguments,) will not 
prove grateful to a mind so marked by candour as yours. 

I feel that I owe you an explanation for addressing to 
you the first of a series of letters in reply to the volume 
you have contributed to bring into the world. Your 
discourse, being second in order in that volume, would 

B 
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2 THE SPIRIT OF DISSENT 

seem to assign you a second place in my reply. The 
arrangement, however, which I wish to make of my 
topics, appeared to me to require that the subject em- 
braced in your sermon should be discussed previously 
to that treated of by Mr. Killen. The nature of Church 
government in the Apostolic and Primitive Churches, 
the question as to the parity or inequality of minis- 
ters, ought to take precedence of the consideration of 
the primitive mode of electing them. I intend anything 
but disrespect to Mr. Killen, in turning in the first 
place to address you, but while I am persuaded he will 
not feel displeased in being thus postponed, you, I am 
equally persuaded, will not deem it an offence that you 
are placed in the highest room. 

Before entering upon the question in discussion 
between us, (which I purpose to consider in the suc- 
ceeding letter,) I may be allowed to make some obser- 
vations on the history and character of these Presby- 
terian discourses. That they are intended chiefly to 
be a reply to the " Sermons on the Church," no 
person who compares the order and arrangement of the 
two volumes, who observes the frequent allusions to 
the sermons and their author, or who imposes on him- 
self the trouble of reading your preface, can possibly 
entertain a doubt. It must be in some slight degree 
a consolation to me, in the midst of the intentional 
severities which dim the polish of these discourses, 
to find that the field is taken against me by such a 
number of antagonists. It was not unlikely, but that 
in some form or other, notice would have been taken 
of a volume, which has obtained a value from the 
approval of the congregation who listened to its con- 
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TOWARDS THE CHURCH. 3 

tents, and requested their publication. But that it 
should have called forth four combatants against one, — 
that it should have roused the polemical temper of min- 
isters at a distance from the scene of action, as well 
as the broad ire of those upon the spot, that it should 
have created a confederation, a casting together of 
theological talent, a joint stock company of ecclesias- 
tical power, a summoning of congregations together 
by notice, by placard, by invitation, to listen to its 
exposure, and refutation, — this, I confess, I was not 
prepared for ; it was an honour as infinitely beyond the 
merits of the book, as it was unlooked-for by its author. 
For a while, I was utterly at a loss to understand, what 
there was in " The Sermons on the Church," to pro- 
duce this holy alliance. I knew that its arguments were 
not new, that the management of its topics was any- 
thing but masterly, that it had neither pretensions to 
learning, nor the impress of talent. But I did discover 
that it contained Truth. One may meet the arguments 
of one, there is a majesty and power in truth, which 
rouses hosts to opposition. 

It was, I presume, the same difficulty which created 
the tardiness of your reply. The " Sermons " were cir- 
culated among those for whose instruction they were 
exclusively intended, in the March of last year, and 
yet the drum did not beat to arms for the redress of 
aggrieved Presbyterians, until November. Deliberation 
is the attribute of prudence, and for myself I cannot 
complain that you have been deliberate. Anxious of 
course as I am to disseminate the doctrines of the 
Church of which I am a minister, I could not but feel 
grateful that you re-called a volume into view and 
b 2 
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4 THE SPIRIT OF DISSENT 

re-consideration, which had lived through a few months, 
and was, perhaps, beginning to be forgotten. 

These, however, are matters immaterial, because they 
are in a great measure personal. I come now to speak 
of the apology urged by the ministers of the Synod 
of Ulster, for the publication of their discourses, or 
rather for the preaching of them. In the preface of 
your volume, I am told, ' that the ecclesiastical polity 
to which they (the writers,) are attached, has been 
frequently assailed of late days with much severity and 
intolerance. But although often coming from high 
quarters, they have not felt called upon to notice such 
attacks, as it does not appear that hitherto such active 
measures as the present were taken to have them 
circulated by the press. About twelve months since, 
a Course of Sermons was published, which had been 
preached in the Cathedral of Derry, in which the 
leading points of difference between Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians, were fully discussed. Some time 
after, another discourse was preached in the same cathe- 
dral, before the primate, and the assembled clergy of 
the united dioceses of Derry and Raphoe, boldly deny- 
ing to the ministers of the Presbyterian Church, any 
commission to administer the ordinances of the Gospel/ 

This apology is urged in a more systematic form by 
Mr. Killen, in the opening of his discourse, in which 
he justifies the course adopted by himself and his 
colleagues, on three separate grounds; '1st. The 
position taken up by Mr. Gregg in his discussion with 
Mr. "Maguire, that the United Church of England and 
Ireland is the true Church of Christ, holy and apos- 
tolic in these kingdoms ; 2ndly, The declaration made 
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TOWARDS THE CHURCH. 5 

(or said to be made,) by the Christian Knowledge 
Society, that * the Board ought not to recognize the 
Presbyterian community as a Church ;' And 3rdly, An 
expression used by Dr. Boyton, in his Sermon at the 
triennial Visitation, that Presbyterian ministers are but 
' humanly appointed professors of the art of persuasion.' 
We have thus then, the whole of the case which is set 
forward by the writers of the Discourses in justification 
of the step they have taken. It will be necessary to 
.examine whether the assigned provocation justifies or 
even extenuates the utterance of such sentiments as have 
dropped from the lips of yourself and some of your 
associates ; whether, before a calm and reflecting public, 
the reasons you have rendered, will acquit you for the 
publication of a volume which emulates the present 
temper of the English dissenters, and which is calcu- 
lated to excite feelings the most bitter, and prejudices 
the most disturbing in this small community. 

I confess myself anxious to debate this point fully, and 
shall offer no apology for entering into it a little more 
at length than its importance would seem to justify. 
For months past, efforts the most persevering have been 
made to settle upon me the imputation of being an 
interrupter of harmony in this place. The mode in 
which such charges have been advanced, precluded 
the possibility of my noticing them. The assertion was 
made in that cautious and prudential whisper which 
enables a person to affix an odium upon another, and 
yet to screen himself from the inconvenience of being 
held responsible for the calumny. The agency of the 
weekly press of all complexions was employed to re- 
iterate the statement, that the first stone of offence was 
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b THE SPIRIT OF DISSENT 

cast in the preaching of the ' Sermons on the Church.' 
I could not hut he sensible of the policy of such a. 
course. Constituted as society is, assertion, if made 
with sufficient frequency, becomes confounded with truth, 
and makes a person guilty without allowing him the 
advantage of a trial. To have attempted a vindication 
under such circumstances, would have been to have 
encountered nameless assailants, and to have perpe- 
tuated angry discussion. Self-respect forbade the one, 
and principle the other. But now that the charge has 
assumed a definite and substantial form, I conceive that 
the time has arrived for showing how the fact lies. 

I distinctly deny the position of your preface, that the 
Church of England was first in this field of disputation. 
She has been, not the assailer, but the attacked. Re- 
peated aggression roused her to the discharge of a 
duty, which she any thing but coveted ; the duty of 
repelling the manifold assaults which have been made 
upon her. Her position in the land, — a position in- 
separable from the circumstance that she was the national 
establishment of the most powerful kingdom in the 
world — her antiquity — her connection with the vast 
majority of the people, are distinctions which could not 
be possessed without exciting the envy and dislike of 
Dissenters. It would be beside my present design to 
glance at the various forms which these passions have 
assumed at various times, to speak of the sufferings of 
the Church of England in times when Independency was 
supreme, 1 of her trials in Scotland when the persecu- 
tion, the spoliation, the murder of her ministers was 

1 NeaTa Hist, of Puritans, Vol. iii. p. 276. 
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TOWARDS THE CHURCH. 7 

considered a doing God service. ' These troubles the 
church has surmounted. " Cast down/' she has been, 
" tut not destroyed, persecuted but not forsaken." 
She has lived to show that not only in adversity she 
could retain her integrity, but that in prosperity, she 
could adopt those laws of toleration which have' per- 
mitted and encouraged the growth of many a religious 
community in our land. And how has she been requited 
for this ? By efforts the most unprincipled and un- 
worthy on the part of Dissenters to detach her people 
from her communion, to bring her hierarchy into con- 
tempt, to raise a warcry against her ministers, to create 
an impression that her services were essentially Popish, 
and her government a selfish despotism. In substan- 
tiation of this, I shall not go back into remote history ; 
(although I might remind you that even Neal, an au- 
thority to whom I perceive the writers of the Dis- 
courses are largely indebted for much secondhand 
information, admits that in the times of Dr. Calamy, 
' numbers of anonymous pamphlets appeared against the 
Establishment, not without provoking and indecent lan- 
guage,') but shall transcribe a few passages belonging 
to our own days, that a correct idea may be formed, 
as to whether ' assaults with severity and intolerance,' 
proceed from the camp of the Church or the Meeting- 
house. As one of your colleagues has thrown overboard 
Mr. James, and his work, 'the Church Members' 
Guide,' (a course more wise than generous) I shall not 
advert to his accusations against the Establishment, no? 
pause to expose the hollowness of his compliments in 
the contrast with the bitterness of his charges. But 
I shall solicit your opinion upon such passages as the 
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8 THE SPIRIT OF DISSENT 

following. The first I quote is from the pen of an 
English Dissenting minister of some consideration, the 
Rev. R. M. Beverley. 

' What is said of us the believers ? " Blessed are the 
poor in spirit,— blessed are they that mourn,— -blessed 
are the meek, — blessed are ye when men shall speak all 
manner of evil against you falsely." If then the church 
consists of persons who are not meek, not poor in 
spirit, who do not mourn, whom no one persecutes, &c. 
it is clear that such a church cannot be the body of 
Christ, but, as it in every respect contradicts that which 
is predicated of a true church, it follows as an inevitable 
consequence, that it must be a body of Antichrist. And 
such a church is the Church of England, which rests 
entirely upon Acts of Parliament and brute force; 
which is supported by violence, and exists by violence; 
for every farthing of money which is paid into the 
Babylonian treasury in the way of tithes, is by violence, 
and is only paid because men know very well, that if 
it is not paid, there will soon be marshalled against 
them, a posse of constables with warrants and other ten- 
der mercies of the great whore. The wife of Antichrist 
is both a hypocrite and a thief, talks of mercy and 
charity, but tithes mint, anise and cummin, — tithing 
she does to the uttermost farthing.' 1 

Let me direct your attention to a second quotation : 

' As there is hardly a serious dissenter who does not 

in private confess that the Church of England is a 

conspicuous apostacy, and works great evil among the" 

people, the deduction is evident that it is a paramount 

1 Tombs of the Prophets, by the Rev. R. M. Beverley. 
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TOWARDS THE CHURCH. 9 

duty to endeavour to destroy the evil. The whole 
frame of society is virtually corrupted by the Established 
Church, an atmosphere of aristocratical pride has, 
through its influence, settled over all the land ; an 
immense majority of all the parishes in England are, in 
consequence, consigned to the ministry of godless and 
careless priests, who pervert the gospel, and teach 
nothing good either by precept or example. Who can 
foretell all the benefits pressing for the nations of the 
earth, when the great Juggernaut of England shall be 
beaten to pieces. If it be our duty to destroy the works 
of the devil, here is a master work of his contrivance 
close at hand/ x 

The next specimen of the conduct of Dissenters tow- 
ards the Church of England is taken from a publication 
of the Rev. T. Binney, one of the leaders of the move- 
ments of the * three Denominations ' in England. The 
publication is in such repute, that the edition from which 
I quote is the fourth. 

• It is with me, I confess, a matter of deep, serious, 
and religious conviction, that the Established Church is 
a great national evil, that it is an obstacle to the pro- 
gress of truth and godliness in the land, that it destroys 
more souls than it saves, and that therefore its end is 
most devoutly to be wished for, by every lover of God 
and man. The dissolution of the existing Anti-christian 
alliance between Church and State, is the object at which 
Dissenters will aim, and aim at on sacred, serious, reli- 
gious grounds, identifying it with the honour of God, 
the peace of his Church, and the universal advantage 

1 A serious Address to Protestant Dissenters, pp. 26—31. 
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10 THE SPIRIT OF DISSENT 

of mankind. This, however much it may include, is 
that one thing which, in the coming conflict, will be 
sought by them.' 1 

Again : ' We do not hesitate to say, that we wish to 
pull down the Establishment, we long and sigh for its 
overthrow, and shall do all in our power to hasten the 
consummation. 9 

The next indication of Dissenting cordiality towards 
the Church of England, is selected from a work of con- 
siderable talent, the ' History of Protestant Non-con- 
formity, by the Rev. W. Price.' This gentleman is 
well known in the sectarian world, and through this 
work, in the world of letters. 

* The farther, he (the author,) has looked into his- 
tory, the deeper has become his conviction, that the alli- 
ance at present subsisting between the church and the 
state, is part of the grand apostacy ; an unnatural and 
most pernicious association which must be terminated 
before the ultimate triumph of the Christian faith is 
achieved. The essential spirit of Popery has been re- 
tained under a Protestant name, and the consequence 
has been distraction to the state, and formality and 
worldly-mindedness to the church. The author does 
not wish to be regarded as neutral on this cardinal 
point ; his opinions have been maturely formed, and 
are destined in his judgment, slowly it may be, but still 
effectually to remodel (?) the institutions of society.' 

' " Darkness may cover the earth, and gross darkness 
the people," while the forms of an Establishment are 

1 Address of the Rev. T. Binney, on laying the firststone of the 
New King's Weigh House, pp. 53, 63. 
8 Pamphlet by the Rev. J. Sibree. 
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TOWARDS THE CHURCH. 11 

multiplied, and its worship rendered more gorgeous ; 
but the light of truth must ultimately penetrate, when 
the false reputation of state priests shall fade like a 
passing cloud, and their virtues be despised as the 
growth of superstition and the agents of spiritual delu- 
sion and death.' 1 

It were easy, Reverend Sir, to multiply quotations 
of this character. They are taken, you will perceive, 
not from the periodical and excited press of the country, 
but from the stores of Dissenting literature, from works 
conceived and penned in the quietness of the study. I 
shall not pause to bestow a comment upon them. They 
are too explicit to be misunderstood, and too gross to 
be complimented with criticism. The passages I am about 
to bring under your notice, are extracted from some of 
the leading dissenting Reviews or Magazines, — publica- 
tions, which as being the accredited organs of the seve- 
ral denominations which are opposed to the Church 
of England, may be fairly assumed to represent their 
opinions. 

The ' Christian Advocate ' writes as follows : 

' We may rest assured, that until this, or something 
like this has been effected, we shall stand no chance 
with the Established parsonocracy. We must fight and 
conquer them in detail, before we shall overthrow them 
in the mass. A guerilla warfare must precede the stor- 
ming of the citadel.' 

The ' Eclectic Review 9 thus delivers its opinions re- 
specting the doctrinal purity, and spiritual character of 
a church which the most conscientious Nonconformists 

1 History of Protestant Non-conformity, by Thomas Price, D.D. 
(p. 3-61.) 
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12 THE SPIRIT OF DISSENT 

respected even while they, on some points, disagreed 
from her. 

' Romanism can have no quarrel with her corruptions 
of doctrine, her ceremonies, in so many respects iden- 
tical with her own, her opus operation sacraments, and 
the apostolical descent of her absolving and denouncing 
priesthood, the dispensers of the Holy Ghost, and the 
arbiters of human destiny. Indeed so nearly does the 
semi-papistical Church 1 of England approximate in 
spirit and character to Rome, that if either church pos- 
sessed wealth enough to satisfy the luxury, the pride, 
the pomp of both, there exists little, we apprehend of 
just cause or impediment to prevent the union. 

' The church ! the Established Church ! what a spell 
does that phrase throw over the understanding of good 
men, as if that could be the Church of God, or could have 
any legitimate relation to it, which throws the greatest 
obstacles in the way of the faithful discharge of the min- 
istry of the gospel. 

' The frightful enormity of the Irish Church estab- 
lishment, when viewed in the light of history, must 
not however blind us to the fact, that it has formed 
but an integral part of the system of policy adopted 
towards the Irish people. It would be difficult to say 
whether they had been more cruelly wronged by oppres- 
sion, under the name of law, or by extortion under the 
garb of religion.' 8 

The * Baptist Miscellany' says ,— ' It is worthy the 
consideration of godly members of the Established 
Church, that for improvement in her liturgies or rubrics, 

1 See Mr. Denham's Discourse, (p. 189.) 
8 Eclectic Review for May, July, and November 1836. 
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TOWARDS THE CHURCH. 13 

the competent authority is not easily to he found. And 
can it be that this is a part of the Church of Christ ? ' l 

I leave these quotations from the volumes most read 
by dissenters, which express the views of the majority 
of Sectarians, and which contribute materially to form 
the opinions they foster and express, to speak for them* 
selves. 

There is another method by which we can estimate 
the feelings of the dissenting bodies towards the Estabr 
lished Church,— by turning to the pages of such publi- 
cations as issue from any society, espoused and supported 
by Dissenters. The tracts which proceed from such a 
society, and which therefore receive a wide circulation 
among its members, may fairly be supposed to be in 
unison with their theological opinions, and to harmonize 
with their tastes and wishes. I have before me some 
tracts, supposed to be written by rather an eminent 
man among the English Dissenters, 8 and printed and 
published by a society which is specially, exclusively 
their own, the ' Society for Promoting Ecclesiastical 
Knowledge.' s This society was constructed for the very 
purpose of ' making dissenting principles more widely 
known.' Its authorized publications, consequently, are 
fair representations of the animus and expectations of its 
members. Allow me, before quoting from these tracts, 
to say, that I should be the last person to impugn the 

1 February, 1832. * Dr. Bennett 

8 This society is the adopted child of almost all the leading Dis- 
senters of England. On its committee are the names of the Rev. J. 
Burnett, J. Campbell, Dr. Styles, Dr. Price, J. A. James, Dr. T. 
Raffles, T. Scales, A. Tidman. Its secretaries are Rev. F. Cox, 
L.L.D. and Rev. J. Bennett, D.D. 
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14 THE SPIRIT OF DI8SENT 

propriety of the dissenting bodies, making known their 
peculiarities, and informing their adherents respecting 
them. They have a right to their opinions, and a right 
to disseminate them. But while I make this admission, 
I entirely protest against the propriety of making other 
denominations, which are orthodox in their doctrine, 
the objects of attack. I can understand an Independ- 
ent, shewing why he is an Independent, without conced- 
ing to him the right to deal out scurrilous and abusive 
language about prelacy and prelates. I can understand 
a Presbyterian, shewing cause why he should adhere to 
that form of church government, without conceding to 
him that he has a right to rail at spiritual despotism, 
* baronial splendour/ and ' lordly prelacy.' I can un- 
derstand a member of any of the chameleon and motley 
complexions of Dissent, consistently preferring the 
variety of unwritten prayers ; but if he overstep the line 
of defending his own practices, and launches forth into 
coarse and vulgar invective against the liturgy of ano- 
ther denomination, I cannot concede to him that he is 
guiltless of assault. While therefore such an association 
as the Ecclesiastical Knowledge Society, is justified in 
explaining and enforcing Dissenting peculiarities, it and 
its adherents must submit to be charged with being 
guilty of unwarranted hostility, if it intemperately invade 
the peculiarities of other bodies. And now let us look 
to its views and language. In a work whereof I have 
five volumes laying before me, every one of which, and 
every chapter of which is devoted to systematic and 
elaborate attacks on the Church of England, the diffi- 
culty of procuring apposite quotations, lies in the multi- 
plicity of them. Whole pages might be transcribed in 
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TOWARDS THE CHURCH. 15 

illustration of my point. But from a very few we may 
conceive the character of all. 

• The Church of England is the mere creature of the 
state, the offspring of political device. It has received 
its being from the statutes of Parliament, and will be 
permitted to continue no longer than it serves the pur- 
pose of its founders. The elements of which it is com- 
posed are perishable, the foundation on which it stands 
is insecure. In looking at it, we see it is just such an 
Institution as is adapted to the purpose of worldly poli- 
ticians. It is an engine of state, by which support is 
provided for the younger scions of the aristocracy, and 
the influence of an administration. Its spirituality is 
bartered for affluence, its scriptural powers for temporal 
dignity. The hierarchy is one great obstacle to the 
progress of religion.' 

' Its Liturgy breathes a spirit of servility, adulation, 
and uncharitableness. It is composed of genuine and 
apocryphal Scriptures, creeds opposite to each other, 
prayers of Scripture, fathers, mass book, political max- 
ims and state designs. Infants are questioned, boys are 
taught falsehoods, service is said for the Stuarts, heretics 
are execrated. There are errors of every kind in it ; 
errors literary, philosophical, philological, theological. 
The very Scriptures are burlesqued — the whole is un- 
warrantable, and its imposition despoticaL , l 

Again. ' Considered in all its parts, and viewed in 
the presence of the sacred oracles, it is believed impos- 
sible to prove that there has existed among mankind, in 
aay *ge» a more iniquitous, pernicious, and anti-chris- 

1 Tract on • Reasons for Dissent,' P- 9« 29. 
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tian system than the prelacy of the Church of Eng- 
land.' * 

Again in the 9th Tract of the Society. ' These re- 
marks -will shew that if we would be rid of the corrup- 
tions of popery there must be a second reformation of 
the Church of England greater than the first. Both 
systems are unscriptural ; and have sadly failed to an- 
swer the end for which the Son of God introduced his 
Gospel into the world. It is a question of some diffi- 
culty, whether the Church of England be really and 
truly entitled to the appellation of Protestant. That it 
is the least reformed of all the Protestant churches must 
be admitted.' 

Again. ' Can we reflect on the thousands she has 
slain by the fire, the. sword, and the damps of the dun- 
geon ; on the tens of thousands she has driven from 
their peaceful homes, without concluding that the Lord 
will visit for these things. Though the prelate and the 
priest were neither hangman nor jailor, though the 
secular power was induced to accomplish the diabolical 
purpose of the clergy, still to the church we feel justified 
in attributing all their ferocious operations. The wealth, 
honors, and influence of the hierarchy are calculated to 
operate, with almost irresistible force on worldly-minded 
persons, admitting within its official pale men whose 
ambition aims at nothing less than a fat living with 
little duty, &c. Though conscious that all is a lottery 
with a hundred blanks to every prize, hope stimulates 
the young, and love of lucre and distinction converts 



Tract on Primitive Christianity contrasted with modern prelacy. 
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them into sycophants dancing attendance at the seat of 
a patron, or cringing before the awe-inspiring presence 
of this right reverend ordinary. The pastoral duties are 
performed with carelessness, and the people left to 
perish for lack of knowledge/ l 

Again, ' It is doubtful to us whether the Establish- 
ment can be pronounced a true church. That it is not 
apostolical we are fully persuaded. It is not Christian 
in its officers. Are the sacraments, ceremonies, and 
services of the parliamentary religion after any New 
Testament pattern ? If our national Episcopacy be a 
true church of Christ, there is not a false church in all 
Christendom. The duty of all conformists is to withdraw 
from its communion. To remain within its pale in the 
hope of being more useful in effecting a reform- is foolish 
and sinful. It would be equally proper for a player, 
disgusted with the stage, to continue on its boards, that 
he might more effectually purify such a sink of pollu- 
tion/ 2 

Now, Reverend Sir, when language of this descrip- 
tion is used, (and I solemnly aver I have not selected 
the most disgusting in these organs of dissent,) lan- 
guage calculated, absolutely intended to degrade the 
Episcopal church in the eyes of the people ; to raise a 
clamour against her Institutions, her Officers, and Ser- 
vices; to undermine the attachment of her children 
towards her;— when all this is done by men of influence 
and learning in the dissenting communities, when their 

1 Tract on the Influence of the Church. Thoughts corresponding 
to some of the worst in this passage occur in * Presbyterianism 
defended/ pp. Ill — 185. 

2 The ' Christian's peculiar belief in 39 Articles. 1 
c 
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very tracts are spoken of and adopted as the legitimate 
offspring of the Society at the annual meeting of its 
members, it is not to be marvelled at, that the invec- 
tives of the press are echoed from the platform ; that 
the brutal and unprincipled attempts to stir up angry 
passions by the use of the pen, are followed up by more 
brutal efforts through the medium of the popular 
address. It is not to be expected that men who are 
coarse and vituperative on paper, will be mild and con- 
ciliating in the fervour of oral declamation ; or that an 
opportunity for lashing bigotry into hatred, so tempt- 
ing as the collection of large masses of the population 
at a public meeting would be permitted to pass by 
unused. Let me place before you a specimen or two 
of the Christian kindness, the conciliatory meekness of 
dissenting oratory. 'The Church of England is the 
synagogue of Satan, and so far anti-scriptural and anti- 
christian, that it will one day or other be destroyed by 
the breath of God. The grossest corruption and blood- 
shed may be traced to the Establishment, which has 
been raised by the pride of man and not by Scripture. 
I object to the Church of England, because of the 
means used to support it, for in every ten years the 
entire produce of the land for one year is eaten up by 
the black-footed locusts, and the parties who principally 
consume this revenue are the bloated archbishops and 
bishops, the lazy deans and sub-deans, the useless 
canons and prebendaries/ Again. ' It must be remem- 
bered that every doctrine and prayer of the church is 
prescribed by the state, and that if the whole clergy 
throughout the kingdom were to be directed on a cer- 
tain Sunday to fall down and worship an ass, they would 
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be compelled to do it.' * It would be difficult, one would 
think, to equal this tissue of falsehood and ribaldry 
which (I blush to record it) flowed from the lips of one 
in the garb, and holding the character of a minister of 
the Gospel. But bigotry is fertile in abuse ; out of the 
heart's abundance the mouth speaketh. In the Cam- 
bridge Chronicle of April 1834, you may find, if you are 
curious in such matters, another specimen of polished, 
pious dissenting vituperation. It was of course wrung 
from the Reverend declaimer by the ' Intolerance of the 
Establishment.' It was forced from him, doubtless, 
exceedingly against his will ; the conscientious discharge 
of a most painful duty by one ' who sought not the 
injury, but desired the reformation ' of the church ; and 
if the language be somewhat warm, the sentiments 
apparently unfriendly, they are only the overflowings of 
an honest zeal, the expressions of one, who, ' careful to 
put away all malice,' is compelled ' to remember that in 
this controversy principles are at stake.' I shall select 
a portion of the speech I refer to, — 'I wish to God 
that I had this evening to preach the funeral sermon 
of that hoary harlot, mother church, which is a blast 
and nuisance upon the earth, both black, bloody, and 
useless. And I will say, blessed are those hands that 
will first hurl her to dark perdition among the fiends, 
there to be honouring and to be honoured by the 
devil.' 

I shall not, Reverend Sir, do you the injustice of 
supposing that all these quotations (although they do 
possess the merit of abusing ' the semi-papal, tyranni- 

1 Address of a dissenting minister at a meeting held at Cottenham. 
c 2 
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cal establishment/ *) are gratifying to your good taste ; 
but I jam bold to say that they must carry with them 
the assent of your judgment to this proposition, that 
the Church of England has ' in these our own days 
been frequently assailed with severity and intolerance.' 
And if you will take the trouble of looking into the 
dates of these and similar acts of aggression, you will 
discover that in no way had the church provoked 
such envenomed and systematic attacks. She has 
shared the fate of almost all the ancient institutions 
of the land. She has been assailed, because she 
would not bend before the revolutionary and demo- 
cratic temper of the times, and court popularity by 
altering her constitution at the will of restless innova- 
tors. She enjoyed the perilous distinction of being 
an Establishment ; the rank of her clergy offended 
those who coveted a higher position in society.; 2 their 
incomes were envied by men who lived at the mercy 
of ' voluntary ' fastidiousness, and her downfal was de- 
manded as a decided step towards that bright object 
of the aspirations of liberalism, the creation of a Repub- 
lic. These causes, sufficiently numerous and sufficiently 
varied to influence various minds, have from time to 
time sustained an acrimonious and unworthy hostility 
against the Church, — an hostility as old as the reforma- 
tion, but which, at different periods of English history, 
has broke forth with more or less fury, with more or 

1 Presbyterianism Defended, p. 189. 
2 Dr. Baldwin Brown, who was in the chair at one of the meetings 
of the Ecclesiastical Knowledge Society, said, ' Is it because a man is 
a member of the State Church, that he has a right to look down upon 
me, or to walk into a room before me.' — Brit. Mag. 1835. p. 704. 
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less success. We have seen somewhat of the exhibition 
of that spirit from the passages I have cited; and if 
we desire to learn whether the Church's foes have 
been as honest, as sincere in their aim as they have 
been represented, or whether, by the remotest pos- 
sibility, any tinge of interested motives has mingled 
with their sterling devotion to the cause of .truth, we 
must take the answer from their own lips; — ' Pure 
attachment to dissenting principles requires to be kept 
up in minds of a certain class by a keen hatred, and 
now and then a little round abuse of the Church.' * 

So stands the state of matters with regard to England. 
I think it will be abundantly evident from the quotations 
I have just laid before you, that the Established Church 
has been for years past the object of coarse, unchris- 
tian, and virulent assault — that, willing as she was to 
pursue her own course, to live in amity with other de- 
nominations, she could not overcome by kindness and 
toleration the deep-rooted aversion which has of late 
so unequivocally manifested itself. The political history 
of Dissent for the last twenty years, as well as the tone 
which distinguishes the writings of Dissenters, will 
prove in after-times to the world, that if the Church 
of England has buckled on the armour of controversy, 
and spoken from platform and press on points of differ- 
ence between herself and sectaries, it is because she 
has been ungenerously invaded and compelled to contend 
against the unreasonable, the unremitting aggression 
of her confederated enemies.* If the language I have 

1 Eclectic Review. 1832. p. 144. 
9 The expression ' confederated,* in the text, is deliberately used. 
Dissent in its diverse forms, divided though it is upon many points, is 
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cited, justifies not her ministers in standing forward in 
defence of her abused formularies, her insulted orders, 
her misrepresented doctrines, I am at a loss to under- 
stand what forms a justifiable cause for entering the 
field of controversy. 

It will, however, be urged, that although Dissent 
may have assumed this hostile attitude in England, 
our own section of the empire is unstained by similar 
instances of aggression. I would it were so. I would 
for the sake of Christian love and honest principle 
that it were so. But truth compels me to affirm that 
the very same spirit which has thrown England into 
religious strife, has for years past manifested itself, and 
that unequivocally, in Ireland. I have before me a 
' Catechism of the Government and Discipline of the 
Presbyterian Church/ published in Belfast in the year 
1834-5. — three years, you will observe, previous to the 
publication of ' Sermons on the Church/ Let me endea- 
vour to ascertain from this publication, the feelings of 
the Synod of Ulster Presbyterians towards the Church 
of Ireland, and the spirit which they wish their children 
to imbibe from their earliest years towards her. I have 

united in this hatred to the Church, and determination to effect, if pos- 
sible, its downfal. Let us hear her own voice. * On every hand we 
witness the most unmerciful attacks on the poor Church of England. 1 — 
Baptist Miscellany, Feb. 1832. ' There has been, and there is at this 
moment, a run upon the Church from all sides, and the friends of the 
Church must be fain to admit that she is very ill prepared to repel 
the general assault, or keep unmoved her ancient position/ — Eclectic 
Review, Sept. 1831. Besides, the avowed object of the Ecclesiastical 
Knowledge Society is to overthrow the Establishment, and in the 
ranks of its friends and advocates, are dissenters of all denominations. 
The Church is suffering from the efforts of a religico-political con- 
federacy. 
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little objection to make to the first three chapters of 
this composition. They are devoted to an explanation 
of the government, constitution, and discipline of the 
Presbyterian church, and to proofs (the most plausible 
that the points admitted of) of their scripturality, 
&c. But in the fourth chapter, the compilers go off 
the ground of explanation, depart from the court of 
their own tabernacle, finding it, I presume, too nar- 
row for the exuberance of their zeal, and proceed to 
a deliberate attack upon Papists, Independents, and 
Episcopalians, under the head of ' Objections to other 
Churches.' Now I neither can see the necessity of 
this course, nor can I perceive how the Presbyterian 
Church in adopting it, can with the slightest regard to 
truth, affirm that she has not been forward to excite 
controversy. I admit that every church has a right 
to maintain and explain her own peculiarities, but if 
she leaves the line explanatory, and assumes the line 
aggressive, I conceive that by so doing, she fiings a 
gauntlet of defiance in the face of the party assailed ; 
and if so, who shall blame the assaulted for repelling 
the wanton attack ? I ask you, Rev. Sir, to go into 
your schools in this Province, and inquire in what the 
children of the Presbyterian communion are engaged, 
and I tell you that you will find them learning contro- 
versy, drinking in foul and false attacks upon the Church 
of England. I ask you to put the question to your 
brother' ministers of this province, whether they ap- 
prove of, and sanction this course, a — course calcu- 
lated (perhaps this is the policy of Dissent) to engender 
suspicion, and sow the elements of strife between 
Churchmen and Presbyterians, — and you will learn that 
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it has both ministerial countenance and ministerial en- 
couragement. And then I ask you to go into any 
school of the Church of England you please, and in- 
quire whether we have a machinery for implanting the 
materials of discord, in the minds of our young 
population ; and I am bold to affirm, that your search 
will be in vain, that you will find the Bible taught, and 
the rudiments of Christian knowledge taught, but that 
you will not find taught by the sanction of the Church 
of England one sentence which is calculated to draw 
a line of suspicious distinction between Episcopalians 
and Dissenters. Take our Church Catechism, and put 
your finger upon one passage in it to which you could 
not yourself subscribe. 1 You will find the genuine 
spirit of our catholic-minded reformers stamped upon 
its whole construction, Christian doctrine reduced to 
an intelligible and faithful compendium, but no ' objec- 
tion to other churches' industriously collected. You 
will find that the acknowledged book of elementary 
religious instruction in the Church of England looks 
upon the children of the flock as Christians, but takes 
no pains to impress it upon their minds, that there must 
be division between them and others. Her glory is to 
implant the principles of Christianity, not the narrow 
littlenesses of sectarianism. She has left to Dissenters 

1 I sh ould perhaps except the answer respecting the promises of 
sponsors. But this contains neither reflection nor attack upon any 
other church. Dr. Cooke observed at a meeting of Synod, that any 
Presbyterian child might say the Church Catechism, with the excep- 
tion of this sentence, and only excepted that, on the ground that such 
promises not having been made for him, the child ' could not tell a 
lie. 1 Against the custom itself, this catholic Presbyterian made no 
objection. 
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the enviable honour of inventing polemics for the nur- 
sery, and of arming cradle controversalists with a whole- 
some abhorrence of Antichrist and the Devil, un- 
scriptural Prelates, and Rome-derived Prebendaries and 
Canons. 

But it is time to look to this kind and conciliatory 
publication. In the 27th page, the young of the 
congregation are taught to fling it in the face of their 
unfortunate fellow herdboys, that such ceremonies as 
the following, have no warrant in scripture, and must 
be objected to : ' The numerous festivals appointed and 
observed by these churches, sponsors in baptism, the 
absurd and sinful practice of sponsors making vows in 
the name of the child, 1 and of taking upon them 
obligations which are not intended to be fulfilled,* and 
which parents alone can fulfil ; using the' sign of the 
cross in baptism ; confirmation by a Prelate ; bowing 
at the name of Jesus, kneeling at the Lord's supper ; 
private administration of the Lord's supper ; consecra- 
tion of churches, burying grounds, and the sacramental 
elements; 3 the superstitious use made of bread and 
wine after the communion ; and the visitation of the 
sick.' Here is a catalogue of grievances, only, of course, 

1 The italics are not mine, it is so printed in the Catechism. 

8 The candour and charity of this, pronouncing a wholesale sen- 
tence of intentional perjury upon all sponsors, is only to be equalled 
by the mildness of the language it is couched in. 

a I would venture to suggest that when a new edition of the Cate- 
chism is published, the words ' the consecration of colours * be in- 
serted. The Rev. Mr. Simpson last year performed * the interesting 
and solemn ceremony of consecrating the colours ' of a Scotch regi- 
ment in the square of the Royal Barrack, Dublin. Should he not be 
censured for the iniquity ? 
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to be equalled by the Pharisaic burdens of the Jewish 
Church. But this is not controversy, this is no attack ; 
it is all simple, mild, unobtrusive explanation, it is 
* Presbyterianism defended.' 

But again. ' They (Presbyterians,) object to the 
book of Common Prayer, considering that in its general 
form and construction, it is imperfect and erroneous, 
containing useless repetitions, and unsuitable petitions, 
lessons from the Apocrypha, a confused and irregular 
arrangement of prayers, and bears so general a resem- 
blance to the Mass Book, from which many of its 
prayers are taken/ 

Here, of course, is no aggression. The abuse of 
the Prayer Book of the English Church, is the simple 
explanation of Presbyterianism ; the identification of our 
Liturgy with the Mass Book of Rome, is nothing,— 
nothing but ' Presbyterianism defended.' 

Again. ' Presbyterians regard the Established Churches 
of England and Ireland as churches, but,' -—oh, these 
candid, conscientious, qualifying but s, ' at the same time 
so unscriptural in their constitution and administration, 
as to oblige them to maintain a separate communion/ 1 

Now, Sir, I would presume, but with the utmost 
deference to your more acute judgment, that these, and 
such sentences as these, are of an aggressive character. 
As I read them, they are a ransacking of the formu- 
laries and constitutional peculiarities of the Established 
Church, for objects of attack and censure. This, I 
think, you must find yourself compelled to admit. It 



1 The Scripture reference on this doctrine is omitted, — should there 
not be one to " stand by, for I am holier than thou." 
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may, however, be, that while you admit the character 
of these quotations, you may find it convenient to 
disclaim the document altogether, as authorized by the 
Church of Scotland in this country. It is in this way 
that one of your colleagues has disposed of ' Palmer's 
Catechism/ (of which more in a subsequent letter). 
But I find that this ' loop-hole of retreat ' is filled up. 
The Catechism belongs to, and is sanctioned by, the 
Presbyterian Church. In proof of this, I appeal not 
merely to the fact, that it is largely used in Presbyterian 
schools, but to the following notice, taken from your 
acknowledged organ in Ireland, the ' Orthodox Presby- 
terian. ' ' We have been much gratified by the perusal 
of this unpretending publication. The compilers have 
our best thanks for the manner in which they have 
conceived and executed their undertaking. We have 
been instructed to add that any hints towards its 
emendation will be gladly received by its compilers, if 
transmitted through our excellent friend and brother, 
the Moderator of the current year/ 1 I ask any can- 
did Presbyter to- read this publication, to remember that 
it is put into active circulation by the ministers of his 
church, and traced home to the patronage of the official 
head of that church, and then I shall ask him whether 
he can deny the conclusion, that long before the 
* Sermons on the Church ' were preached or thought 
of, the Church of England was wantonly assailed with 
severity and intolerance/ 2 

1 1835, No. 72. 
8 I forbear from more than an allusion to the tone which marked 
the meeting of the congregational union in Dublin in the year 1837. 
To those who were acquainted with the hostile attitude which the 
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But I shall not go further into evidence of this 
kind, in support of my assertion. I shall he content 
to place the issue of this question, upon reference to 
the recollection of Presbyterians themselves. I ask you 
Rev. Sir, and I ask the members of Presbyterian con- 
gregations, whether the sermons preached at the ordi- 
nation of your ministers for years past, have not been 
for the most part attacks upon the Church of England. 
The ' Defences of Presbyterian Ordination,' which 
constituted a regular part of the proceedings on those 
solemn occasions, deserve not the name they assume. 
Under the mask of defending what no one attacked, 
they have been mere vehicles for reiterated impugnments 
of the order, the constitution, and the government of 
the Episcopal Church. Almost invariably, ^Presbyterian 
peculiarities have been passed over, that prelacy might 
be denounced, and the ordinances of the Establishment 

English Independents had assumed towards the Establishment, it was 
a matter of some interest to discover whether a similar spirit actuated 
their brethren in Ireland. The following general view of that meet- 
ing, is from the columns of a periodical, whose impartiality will 
scarcely be questioned, and will show that by some marvellous sym- 
pathy, (for it could not be the result of concert) the Irish and 
English congregationalists were like minded respecting the church. 
( We would hint to the Independents, that the war against establish- 
ments is one [on] which they would do well to pause, before they enter 
upon in Ireland. There is the more need of this hint, as we perceive 
from the extract we give from the Report and the entire tenor of the 
speeches delivered at the meeting on Tuesday, that the Irish Independ- 
ents feel no hesitation in identifying themselves with those of the 
Dissenting body in England, who have come forward of late in an 
unhallowed union, actual and acquiescent at least, if not open and 
express with Socinians and Papists to subvert the establishment. We 
had supposed that the Irish Independents took a different view of the 
matter.'— DbWwi Record, May 1, 1837. 
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held up to censure and to scorn. I ask those wno 
were present at two ordinations in this neighbour- 
hood, 1 to recal to their recollection the language then 
used, the public call made upon several Episcopalian 
clergy who attended, (and that for the purpose of 
testifying their brotherly feeling to the ministers about 
to be ordained,) to come " out from the Church and 
be separate, that they might not be partakers of her 
plagues." I ask those who had the pain of listening 
to the discourse delivered at the installation of the 
minister of a congregation lately formed in this city, 
to consult the tablets of their memory, and say whether 
on that occasion the defence of Presbyterianism did not 
degenerate into an attack on Episcopacy, and that, a 
few days after the clergy of the Establishment had endea- 
voured to testify their wish to hail the appointed minister 
as a brother, by attending and collecting at the opening 
of his meeting-house. I ask Presbyterians to remember, 
that at the installation of another minister to another im- 
portant charge in this place, ' the Rev. Mr. M'Clure 
did not merely contend that in the early church there 
was a perfect equality of rank between all the ministers 
of religion ; ' (this was justifiable, because it was con- 
tending for theconstitution of your own church,) but went 
on most needlessly, most wantonly, to stigmatize Epis- 
copacy, as 'an invention of man to gratify objects 
of worldly ambition ' and to inflame the passions of his 
auditors, by 'giving an affecting description of the 
sufferings of their Scottish forefathers, whose blood 
crimsoned the heath of many a glen, because they 

1 Malinand Newtownlimayady. 
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refused to give up their conscientious opinions.' » In all 
this it will be affirmed, that there was no attack upon 
episcopacy, no aggression upon the Church of England. 
Why, Sir, you must imagine that men have lost the 
capacity to understandlanguage, have become so stultified 
as to mistake insult for conciliation, reckless aggression 
for calm explanation, if you conceive that things such 
as these could take place without rousing an invaded 
church into resistance to calumny, and compelling her 
ministers to take up as the subject, either of printed essays 
or preached sermons, the taunted episcopacy, and the 
misrepresented ceremonies of the Church of England. 
I conclude that, by this time, it is evident that the 
church assumed an attitude of controversy, because it 
was forced upon her by the invidious, 2 may I not add, 
the unchristian conduct of Dissenters. It is now neces- 
sary for my subject, to go into the consideration of the 
manner in which, in this place, she has discharged her 
duty. The ' Sermons on the Church ' were preached be- 
cause, (and only because) the church was assailed, 
because the incessant efforts made and making by her 
enemies, required that the other side of the question 
should be investigated. I repeat now, what before I 
have asserted, that my object in that investigation was 
' the removal of prejudices ' from the minds of Dissen- 
ters, and ' the instruction of my own hearers.' I dis- 
claim now, what I have before disclaimed, ' any thing 
savouring of a spirit of unkindness towards others.' I 

1 Londonderry Sentinel, Sept. 9, 1837. 
2 Worldly-wise such a course may be, but the " Wisdom which 
cometh from above is first pure, then peaceable, without partiality 
and without hypocrisy." 
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' know well that it is the policy of my opponents to have 
it believed, that the ' Sermons on the Church ' were of a 
nature so aggressive, as to make it necessary for them 
to repel the aggression. I think I have proved that the 
aggression came not from the church ; that it originally 
came from Dissenters, and I think it will appear, that 
even in the Sermons which this conduct produced, there 
is nothing which could justly incense honest advocates 
of Presbyterianism. Let me attempt to convey an idea 
of the tone which pervades them. 

' We of the Established Church of this kingdom, 
cling with feelings of preference to a pre-composed 
and well-known form of prayer; they (dissenting 
communities) on the contrary, glory in the liberty 
which is found, or supposed to be found, in extem- 
poraneous services. This, we hesitate not to say, is 
a difference of practice which should never have led 
to divisions of feeling. The point controverted between 
the respective bodies is not one involving a difference 
in matters of faith, it is one altogether of discipline 
and arrangement. Upon it Epbraim never should 
have vexed Judah ; for upon it, as far as we know, 
Judah has never assailed Ephraim. The Church of 
England neither censures, nor suffers herself to condemn, 
any of the Dissenting communities, for their prefer-* 
ence or adoption of unwritten supplications. She 
stands consistently upon her own practice, because she 
deems it more advisable than theirs, but she comes not 
off that ground to invade the peculiarities of her sister 
tribe.' (p. 75, 76.) 

' We court no contest with those who dissent from 
us simply upon the ground of usages and forms. We 
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wish to dwell with them in unity, or to take the 
right hand track on the same extended field, if it 
pleases them to journey on the left/ (p. 79.) 

'Let us bind it upon ourselves as a duty, not to 
condemn the usages of others, when those usages are 
not condemned by revelation. For ourselves, we claim 
the right to worship God in that manner which we 
know to be lawful, and which we deem to be most 
expedient. Let us extend the same license to others. 
We can have no quarrel with our Dissenting brethren 
in respect of their mode of public worship, for while 
we advocate the superiority, we assert not the necessity 
of liturgical forms. We pronounce our own way to 
be more excellent than theirs, but we deny not the 
excellency of theirs. We view the question which we 
have discussed this day to be one of opinion and prefer- 
ence, rather than one of necessity and unaltering 
rule, not as one fitted to break up Christian fellow- 
ship, but as one on which the Churches may afford 
consistently to differ.' 

' Such matters (kneeling or sitting at the Lord's Table) 
are regarded as mere circumstantials, and not necessary 
to the perfectness of the ordinance. Our opponents 
claim a latitude of practice, because while the ordinance 
is commanded, the ceremonies or usages attendant on it, 
are not commanded. We allow the latitude, we admit the 
soundness of the argument on which they claim it, and 
we ask a like indulgence for ourselves. We claim our 
right to kneel, if we think it more expedient, and we 
assent to their right to sit, if they think it more 
expedient. We conceive both equally allowable, but we 
hold our own usage more respectful.' (p. 162.) 
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' I have now gone through the task which I imposed 
upon myself in the commencement of these discourses. 
In discharging it, I have sought to repel attacks, but to 
make none, to drive (as far as my ability enabled me 
to do it,) the assailant from the sacred soil of my own 
Zion, but not to plant the footstep of reprisal upon his. 
Injuries long continued and wantonly inflicted, appeared 
to me to call for determined resistance : and the pos- 
sibility of their baneful operation upon the minds of 
our own people told me that it was no longer the part 
of their ministers to keep silence.' (p. 1 73.) 

I make no apology for the introduction of these 
extracts. My purpose in placing them again before 
public notice, is that they may refute the charge that 
an attack was instituted by me against Presbyterianism. 
The ' Sermons on the Church ' contain no attack upon 
it nor any other religious system, except that which 
scarcely deserves such a designation, — theapostacy of the 
Church of Rome. I endeavoured to explain and uphold 
the peculiarities of the Church of England, her episcopal 
form of government, her liturgical mode of worship, 
and her few simple rites and ceremonies. And this 
have I done, because they are assailed. But I distinctlv 
affirm, that in no respect have I departed from the line 
of defence and explanation to assume that of hostile 
attack. I have carefully abstained from every topic 
which could be fairly considered offensive. I have not 
alluded to the apostolic succession, lest I should be 
charged with unchurching the Dissenters. I have not 
glanced at the claims of the Presbyterian laity to elect 
their own ministers, because such a subject lay clearly 
outside of my design. I adverted not to the institution 
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of elders in the Scottish Church, because the defence 
of episcopacy by no means involved its consideration. 
I said not one disrespectful word concerning extempora- 
neous prayer, but fully conceded to you your right 
to have it if you prefer it to pre- composed supplica- 
tions. I defended the usages of the Church of England, 
because they were assailed, but I trust that I have not 
gone aside to institute a contrast attack. The use of 
the sign of the cross in baptism, the kneeling posture 
at the reception of the Supper, the prayer of absolution 
in the Visitation of the sick, the bowing the head at 
the Mediator's name, all these I have endeavoured to 
uphold against the virulent charges of opponents, and 
I have done so because Dissenters chose to assail them. 
In what I have written and published, I have stood 
upon the defence, and abstained, as much as in me 
lay, from irritating language, or allusion to Presbyterian 
peculiarities. And all this, after insult, calumny and 
invectives had been poured out with a liberal hand 
against the Church with which I am connected, I 
would, Rev. Sir, that I could add, that " Presbyterianism 
Defended " had pursued a similar course. If I under- 
stand the meaning of terms, a more absolute misnomer 
was never used than when you assumed this as the 
title of your book. Whatever Presbyterian ministers have 
done hitherto, this they have unequivocally done now, — 
ranged themselves upon the side of the Church's de- 
clared enemies, adopted the tone, nay the language, 
which has disgraced the writings of the English Dis- 
senters, and emulated James in the multiplicity, and 
Binney in the coarseness of their charges. Whether 
I consider the offensive tone of the volume, the topics 
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it discusses, or the language in which it has discussed 
them, I am justified in suggesting, that the title should 
have been, " the Church well abused, and her Institu- 
tions most thoroughly bespattered," by ministers of 
the Synod of Ulster, calling themselves fellow Protes- 
tants. I speak not of the language applied to myself, 
personally, of the accusations of ' arrogancy/ ' presump- 
tion,' ' adroitness/ ' unfairness/ ' disingenousness/ 
' suppression of the truth/ &c. I have ever regarded 
personalities as the weapons of the advocates of a losing 
cause, and I have too much confidence in the good 
sense and good feeling of the Presbyterian people to 
believe that they will respect the use of them, even 
from their ministers. But is it possible to read such 
expressions as these, ' the semi-papal prelatical tyranny 
— the Church has parted with her liberty — is manacled 
and managed as a king may command — the tenets 
of the Church of England with regard to Baptism 
are utterly at variance with the teaching of the Bible — 
the entanglements of her incomprehensible code — pre- 
posterous ceremonials — unscriptural and unreasonable 
commandments of men— the sign of the cross in bap- 
tism is as impressive, as the oil, the salt, and the spittle, 
of the Church of Rome — before this monstrous inconsis- 
tency, (the Burial Service,) Popery hides its diminished 
head/— -is it possible, I say, to read such things as 
these, and to close the eyes upon the fact, that in this 
volume, miscalled a "Defence of Presbyterianism," an as- 
sault has been made upon the Chnrch, equal, (I will 
not say in talent, but in offensiveness,) to anything 
which this age of hostility to our venerable establish- 
ment has produced. Away then with the mock candour, 
d 2 
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which condemns the English Dissenters for their vio- 
lence, which condemns Palmer for his ' Catechism/ 
and James for his ' Guide/ which reprobates the tirades 
of Binney, and shrinks with affected sensitiveness from 
the sarcasm of the Eclectic Review. The ministers of 
the Synod of Ulster, who have published this volume, 
have sisted themselves upon the same ground which 
our worst adversaries have taken up, have defended 
those whose bitterness Christianity would rebuke ; have 
in short, made common cause with those who clamour 
for the destruction, and exult in the prospect of the 
downfall of the Establishment. I am grieved, grieved 
for the sake of religion, grieved for the sake of Protes- 
tantism, grieved for the sake of brotherly kindness, 
that ministers of a Church so near to my own in doc- 
trine, so kindred to it in confession of faith, so iden- 
tified with my own in resistance even to blood against 
Popery, should have adopted the livery of the revolu- 
tionizing Dissenter. Alas ! for poor human nature. 
But the step is taken ; and if, Rev. Sir, you and your 
colleagues in this work of confederate aggression against 
the Establishment, are treated in the discussion of your 
volume, as her foes, as the " Gebals and Amaleks," 
of an uncalled-for combination, candour itself will have 
to pronounce the verdict, that " As you have sown, so 
do you deserve to reap." 
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LETTER II. 

EPISCOPACY— THREE ORDERS IN THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY. 



TO THE REV. WILLIAM M'CLURE, 

PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER OP LONDONDERRY. 

Rev. Sir, 

The foregoing letter has been employed in vindi- 
cating myself from the charge so industriously circu- 
lated, of having so assailed Presbyterianism, as to make 
it necessary for yourself and your Co-controversalists, 
to publish the volume which it is now my duty to ex- 
amine. I have shown by the induction of many docu- 
ments that the Church of England has been, and that 
for years past, the object of united and hostile move- 
ments on the part of different bodies of Dissenters, and 
that with regard to myself, the unkindly attacks made 
upon her from various pulpits in this part of Ireland, 
have not provoked me, when defending the peculiarities 
of the Church, to adopt any line, either of language 
or argument, which could be fairly construed as dis- 
respectful towards other communities. Having dis- 
charged this duty, I am now at liberty to enter upon 
that field of controversy on which the wisdom of the 
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confederation has placed you. I am persuaded that 
if it shall appear that your championship is defective,, 
the failure arises, not from any want of will on your 
part to make out prelacy the ' human innovation/ the 
' unscriptural anomaly/ it has been represented. You 
have laboured with tolerable assiduity to establish your 
point, and if declamation were argument, or assertion 
proof, your discourse would have been a masterpiece of 
controversial acuteness. 

The question at issue between us, is substantially 
the same as that discussed by me in the second of the 
' Sermons on the Church/ the equality or inequality of 
ministers in the Christian Church, as constituted by 
Christ and his Apostles. I accept the definition you 
have given of the constitution of the two Churches in 
this respect. The Church of England holds that there 
ought to be a distinction of ranks among the ministers of 
religion, and that a Bishop is superior to a Presbyter. 
Presbyterians hold that the pastors of a Christian church 
are of one order and of equal authority. 

This latter opinion is supportable neither from scrip- 
ture or history. I trust to be able to make it apparent 
before concluding this letter, that whatever foundation 
for this theory Presbyterians may find in man's fancy 
or man's invention, they will find none in the book 
of revelation or the unanimous consent of antiquity. 

The first branch of your proofs to the contrary 
rests upon a quotation from scripture. The passage 
on which you builds is this, " Ye know that they which 
are accounted to rule over the Gentiles, exercise 
authority upon them. But it shall not be so among 
you/' and to this passage you affix your comment; "as 
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if he said, ' There may be for managing the temporal 
affairs of nations, officers of various orders, — but among 
you, the rulers of my spiritual kingdom, it shall not 
be so, you are all of one order and of equal power.' 

Now, I have but one objection to make to this argu- 
ment, but it is a weighty one. It is no argument at all. 
It is an assumption, but it is no proof. You quote a 
passage of scripture, explain it according to your own 
desire, or your own fancy ; assign no reason whatever 
in support of the interpretation you are pleased to put 
upon it, and then raise an argument upon your own 
unsupported comment. Before you can press the pas- 
sage into your service, you are bound to shew that 
your interpretation of it is correct ; that the paraphrase 
you have rendered represents expressly our Saviour's, 
meaning, when he uttered the words before us. This 
you have neither done, nor attempted to do ; and you 
surely cannot expect that I am to take your explanation 
as infallible. Upon such a principle, a man may prove 
any thing however unlikely or absurd. If I am at 
liberty to explain scripture as I please, and to bend 
it to my own views without assigning proof or rea- 
son for the construction I put upon it, I may gainsay 
all that is true, or establish any thing that is false. 

Now, Sir, by all the laws of argumentation, I am 
not bound to answer this proofless assertion of yours. 
It were sufficient that I waited till you had attempted 
a proof, and then to have met it. But I am anxious 
not to appear to evade a statement, even undeserv- 
ing though it may be of the name of argument ; and 
therefore I shall wave my advantage for the purpose 
of showing the incorrectness of your comment. 
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You will observe that the obvious design of the 
entire passage is to restrain the worldly -mmdedneas 
of the Disciples. It is beyond doubt that the Jews 
at large expected that the kingdom of the Messiah 
should be an earthly monarchy, attended by all the 
accessaries of worldly grandeur, and the dignity of 
brilliant conquests. It was the influence of this error 
which induced Herod to slay the infants of Bethlehem. 
He saw in one of them a competitor for his own crown, 
and desired to strangle at an early period the pretensions 
of a dreaded rival. From this error not even our Lord's 
immediate followers were free. They, in common with 
their countrymen, looked upon Jesus as the destined 
monarch of a temporal kingdom. For this reason they 
" fought with the sword" for him, and expected that 
after his resurrection he would restore again Israel's 
fallen fortunes. And from the same mistake flowed the 
ambitious request of the two sons of Zebedee ; which 
gave rise to the rebuke of Christ we are consider- 
ing, " Grant that we may sit, the one on thy right 
hand, and the other on thy left hand in thy glory." It 
was this worldly-minded solicitude, which caused our 
Lord to contrast the earthly dominion of Gentile princes 
with the spiritual character of his followers, and to say, 
" It shall not be so among you." His design is ob- 
viously to repress the workings of worldly ambition in 
the church ; but how this can be construed into meaning 
that all the ministers of his church were to be equal, is, 
I confess, totally beyond my comprehension. You are 
doubtless, aware, that some eminent commentators have 
so clearly conceived this to be the import of our Mas- 
ter's word's, that they have built upon them the danger* 
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ous opinion, that it is unlawful for a Christian to exercise 
any species of civil authority. 

But besides this, there is one consideration which is 
utterly fatal to your paraphrase of this passage. In 
laying down the decision of your text, you will perceive 
that our Saviour illustrates his meaning by a reference 
to himself, " Even the Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister." He identifies him- 
self with his disciples while shewing what it is that he 
condemns. If therefore your interpretation be right, it 
must follow that Christ assumed no superiority over 
his followers ; so that unless we are prepared to main- 
tain that the Saviour exercised no spiritual power over 
the little flock of apostolic ministers, we cannot conclude 
that he commanded them to exercise no spiritual power 
over others. He restrained the ambitious covetings of 
temporal greatness which were then working in the 
minds of his followers ; but that he could not mean that 
there was to be ministerial equality in his church, is 
evident not only from the foregoing considerations, but 
also from this, that at the very time in which he re- 
pressed this unhallowed spirit of worldliness, he made 
to them a promise of ecclesiastical distinction, " Ye 
shall sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel." ' 

So much for the first branch of your argument in 
support of the theory of ministerial parity. Your 
second lies in the circumstance that the same titles are 
given in the New Testament to all ministers. I had 
thought I had met this point so fully, as to make it 

1 Luke zxii. 30. 
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unlikely that an opponent would build an argument 
upon it. I admit, and always have admitted, that the 
same appellations are indiscriminately given to ministers 
in the New Testament. But this will not prove that 
the officers are the same. Words and titles are per- 
petually changing their signification, and a name which 
has been once used in a general and comprehensive 
sense, has become in process of time, restricted in its 
application. Thus the term * angel/ strictly signify- 
ing a messenger, and formerly used in that sense has 
been restricted to a higher and peculiar order of mes- 
sengers, that which is specially employed by God in 
conducting his providential designs, and conveying his 
communications to man. The term • apostle ' literally 
signifies a person sent out upon any business, and in 
that general sense is found more than once used in 
scripture. " Andronicus and Junia are of note among 
the apostles." (Rom. xvi. 7.) *' Whether any do en- 
quire of Titus, he is our partner ; or our brethren be 
enquired of, they are the messengers (apostoloi) of the 
churches." (2 Cor. viii. 23.) "I supposed it neces- 
sary to send to you Epaphroditus, my brother, but 
your messenger" (apostolos.) But will any man of 
common reflection maintain, that because this title was 
originally bestowed upon Andronicus and Junia, and 
Epaphroditus and Paul's brethren at Philippi, that 
therefore these persons were endued with the dignity 
and prerogatives of the apostolate, that their duties and 
functions, and position in the church were precisely 
identical with those of Paul, and James, and John. If 
an antagonist advanced such a proposition, you would 
at once meet the absurdity by an appeal to facts and 
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not to etymology. I concede it as fully as you could 
wish it, that the term ' superintendent/ or episcopus, 
was at first bestowed upon all ministers without respect 
to their peculiar duties. And this was so, because all 
ministers had in* one sense or other a superintendency 
or oversight in the church. But in process of time, 
the term, once applied generally, became used re- 
strictedly, so that many of the most competent autho- 
rities have affirmed that after the apostolic age, the title 
is never applied but in the usual or prelatical sense. 
It is in that sense, and in that alone, that Ignatius 
(A. D. 106) employs it, a circumstance this, that 
thoroughly bears out my position, that the designation 
was at a very early period withdrawn from subordinate 
ministers, and confined to governors in the churches. 
When words and titles are liable to this variety of 
application, when ' episcopos* in the year 60, means 
a superintendent of a flock, and in the year 100, a 
superintendent of the pastors of flocks, you surely 
cannot build an argument upon aught so changeable 
and uncertain. The question cannot be one of words. 
That sort of unsubstantial, shadowy argument may do 
for your side of the controversy, but it will not do for 
mine. I rest upon the thing, not the name ; upon the 
reality, not the expression ; upon the substance, not the 
fleeting image. I care not what title you fix upon 
ministers, for I look to the office and the duties, and 
not to the names. And my assertion is this, that the 
scriptures and the early writings of the church clearly 
indicate that there was among the clergy from the very 
first, a difference of administrations ; that some were 
endued with functions which others did not possess, 
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that some governed while others were governed ; that, 
in a word, the apostolic and the primitive church 
possessed ministers, not equal, but unequal both in dig- 
nities and duties. And to establish this, I mean to 
appeal to facts and hot to names, to jLScertain rather 
what duties men performed, what peculiar privileges* 
they possessed, than what appellations they bore. This 
is the way to arrive at the truth ; to argue from words 
is to deal in sophistries. The fact, (and I believe it is a 
fact,) that for a given period in the church's history 
ministers received a title which was common to all, no 
more proves that all were equal, than the fact, that St. 
John calls himself an elder, demonstrates that he was 
not an apostle. 

You are equally unsuccessful in your third line of 
proof. You draw an argument from the state of 
* several Churches mentioned in the New Testament, 
in each of which (as you affirm,) there was a plurality 
of bishops, — presbyters equal in rank and authority/ 
And to substantiate this assertion, you adduce .the in- 
stance of Antioch, Ephesus, Philippi, and Thessalonica. 
Why, Sir, you must have studied scripture with either 
a most inattentive or prejudiced eye, if you can seriously 
advance such a statement. I shall take your instances 
in detail, and while I grant to you that in each of these 
Churches there may have been a plurality of Presbyters, 
(just as in this parish there are now a plurality of Pres- 
byters,) I think I shall prove, that, as now, these were 
men under authority. You allude to the instance of 
(what you call) the ordination of Barnabas and Paul, 
by the seven prophets and teachers of the Antiochean 
Church. It surely would have been more circumspect 
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to have stated that in your opinion this was the ordina- 
tion of Paul and Barnabas, than to have laid it down 
dogmatically that it was so; for learned men, and 
many of them,, are of opinion that this was not the 
ordination of these Apostles. 1 If you refer to the 
command of the Holy Ghost, you will find that these 
servants of God were on that occasion simply dedicated 
to a special and temporary duty. " Separate me Bar- 
nabas and Saul, for the work whereunto I have called 
them." And what was that work ? The general, con- 
tinuous work of the ministry ? No such thing ; for 
we read in Acts xiv. 26, that after a short missionary 
circuit, " they sailed to Antioch, from whence they 
had .been recommended to the grace of God, for the 
work which they fulfilled." They were set apart by the 
ministers of this Church, at the special mandate of the 
Holy Ghost for a temporary mission, which mission in 
a short space of time they accomplished. But this 
does not prove this was the occasion or ceremony of 
their ordination. * On the contrary, it appears from the 
second verse, that the prophets and teachers of Antioch 
were not assembled together with any view to any such 
transaction. They happened to be engaged in " minis- 
tering and fasting," and while so engaged, the order 
was issued by the Holy Spirit, " Separate me Barnabas 
and Saul," detach them from your company for the 
work I have called them to. Occasion was taken of 



1 Whitby, Doddridge, &c 
* It should be recollected that prophets and teachers were inferior 
to Apostles, (" first Apostles, secondarily prophets," &c.) and it 
should have been shewn by Mr. M'Clure, how the inferior order conld 
ordain into the superior. 
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the ministers of the Church being collected for religious 
exercises, to have Barnabas and Saul commended 
solemnly to the Lord's grace for an important object 
connected with the Church's increase ; but, if a trans- 
action so solemn as the ordination of two men into the 
Apostleship had been in contemplation, surely the 
Church had assembled specially, designedly, regularly 
with the intention of proceeding in the matter. So 
that your unqualified assertion that this transaction was 
a Presbyterian ordination, is a palpable petitio principii, 
a groundless and illogical substitution of statements 
for proof. But let us look a little deeper into the state 
of the Antiochean Church. In the 1 5th Chapter of the 
Acts, you will find that a dispute or dissension having 
arisen in that community, it was not settled by authority 
within themselves. It was referred to the Apostles at 
Jerusalem ; and this very deed of reference acknow- 
ledged that these apostles had a control over the Church. 
Of course, this statement of mine will be met by the 
reply, that the true parallel to all this is to be found 
in an appeal from a congregation to a Synod, but that that 
does not prove the ministers of the synod to be superior 
to the ministers of the appealing congregation. But 
this reply will not satisfy. The apostles were acknow- 
ledgly superior to other ministers. They were of 
a rank and order of office which elevated them above 
others. So that in the case of the Church of Antioch, 
we find the located ministers in the persons of the 
prophets and teachers, and their ecclesiastical superiors 
in the persons of the Apostles. Was this, then, or 
was* it not, equality in order and authority. If you 
affirm that it is a picture of perfect equality, you strip 
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the Apostles of the rank which Christ conferred upon 
them. If you admit that it is a picture of imparity, 
you concede to me my point that inequality in minis- 
terial affairs was the constitution of the Apostolic 
Church. 

' The same line of observation I would apply to your 
adduced instances of Ephesus, Philippi, and Thessa- 
lonica. Each of these Churches had many ministers. 
The rapid increase of Christianity required it. There 
were the Presbyters of Ephesus who waited on Paul at 
Miletus. There were the Bishops (overseers) and 
Deacons of Philippi; and those who laboured among 
and admonished the brethren at Thessalonica. Bat 
what proves all this? Just this and no more; that 
these Churches had many ministers. Why, so has 
the Church of England at Liverpool, in Waterford, in 
Cork. But will' this prove that therefore they have 
no spiritual superintendents themselves. The question 
is, whether these ministers in these churches of Apos- 
tolic times owned subjection to and accepted the injunc- 
tions of other ministers. If so, then there must have 
been a system of ministerial inequality. Now what 
are the facts ? That Paul summoned the Presbyters of 
Ephesus to him at Miletus, that there he addressed 
them, that there he delivered to them a Visitation 
Charge, that there they submissively hearkened to his 
injunctions, and by so doing, owned his superiority of 
authority and office. Nay more, that this same Paul 
delegated to another the authority and power he had 
possessed himself, and left Timothy, the Bishop of his 
appointment, at Ephesus for the very purpose of con- 
trolling and governing these Presbyters, of charging 
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them to teach sound doctrine, of rebuking them when 
they required admonition, and of advancing the Dea- 
cons in their profession when they had been tried and 
found faithful. This case (on which I shall have oc- 
casion more fully to comment) is one which distinctly 
proves that the authority and superintending office en- 
joyed by Paul was not peculiar to his apostolic character, 
but was somewhat which was designed to be continua- 
tive and perpetual, because it was delegated to another. 
If this be true with regard to Ephesus, (and I see not 
how it can be denied,) it is equally true with regard to 
Philippi and Thessalonica. Each of these Churches 
had its plurality of ministers ; and yet to each of these 
does a minister write a letter of admonition and ad- 
vice, addressed in the one case to " the Bishops and 
Deacons " themselves, and in the other, entreating the 
people to respect those who laboured for their souls. 
If the minister taking this step possessed no authority, 
then is Paul's epistle to the Thessalonians and Philippians 
an unwarrantable and intrusive interference. It is a 
meddling with the Ministerial charges of others in a 
manner which neither propriety nor order would sanc- 
tion. But if he be in the line of duty and propriety 
in so doing, then must he have possessed an authority, 
and have been of an order which plainly elevated him 
above them. And if so, where do we here read the 
doctrine of ministerial equality. 

I am aware that the common reply to part of this 
argument, lies in the assertion, that the apostolic office 
expired with the twelve, and that although inequality 
of ministerial rank existed during their life time, it gave 
way to the system of parity upon their death. I shall 
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have occasion to canvass this assertion in the progress 
of my observations, and merely notice it now, to shew 
that I do not write in ignorance of the plea which may 

be urged in contravention of my views. 

Your last branch of proof is so thoroughly feeble, that 
I advert to it only because it is my duty to notice any 
thing which an antagonist may see fit to call an argu- 
ment. You appeal in support of your position ' to some 
of the highest authorities among episcopalians them- 
selves.' I confess that you startled me with this an- 
nouncement. Although refusing to submit slavishly 

. to the views of any man, I have such a reverence and 
respect for the masterly theology of the Church of 
England, that I should have felt myself exceedingly 
disconcerted, by finding myself unsupported by it. But 
I have recovered from my alarm. These * highest 
authorities, these best and most learned divines of the 
English church/ turn out to be — Hall, Potter, Stilling- 
fleet, Jewel, Taylor, Horsley, Bramhall, the great 
fathers of the Anglican Church ? No, your appeal is not 
to these men whose learning remains almost unequalled, 
certainly unsurpassed; whose theological attainments 
have made the name of the Church of England 
honoured in many ages, whose critical researches have 
thrown light upon many a difficult problem in divinity, 
and whose thoughts were specially directed to points 
such as those we are now discussing. To such autho- 
rities you dare not appeal. You rely upon but two 
supporters, the Rev. Thomas Scott, and the 'Erudi- 
tion of a Christian man/ Sir, there is no one who 
respects the industry, the piety, and the talents of 
Scott, or who more thankfully acknowledges the -ser- 

E 
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vices he has rendered to the cause of truth, than I do ; 
but while I revere in him the genuine zeal of the 
Christian, the manly firmness of a ' faithful contender/ 
and the judgment of the discriminating commentator, I 
have yet to learn that even for himself, he claimed the 
character of the deeply learned theologian. His pas- 
toral labours were too abundant, his contributions to the 
cause of truth too varied, to allow of his taking a place 
among the deeply-read divines of our Zion, in reference 
to such a point as we are discussing. But now, having 
so far fixed the value of your authority, let me do that 
for Mr. Scott, which you have not done, let me do him 
justice. Your quotation from the commentator is 
this, ' It must be allowed that there were not distinct 
orders of ministers in the church at that time. They 
were at first called either elders or overseers, that is, 
presbyters or bishops indifferently, and no one had any 
direct authority over the rest.' I am unwilling to accuse 
a Christian clergyman of want of candour, but I am 
bound to state the whole truth. You have done Scott 
injustice in two ways ; 1st. You have left out a sen- 
tence between the two which compose this quotation : 
after the word ' time,' he goes on to say, ' Probably, 
when the apostles founded a church, they appointed 
pastors over it, &c. These were at first called, &c.' 
You will observe that the introduction of this clause, 
carefully omitted by you, makes the matter only one of 
probability in the opinion of the commentator ; and that 
in the persons of the apostles, whom you never men- 
tion, the very distinction of orders is found, which you 
would willingly deny. But to go further into this : —you 
have, 2ndly, stopped in the quotation when you should 
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have gone on. Should not the following have been 
given to your auditors ? ' By degrees the number of 
converts would increase. Other churches would be 
planted in the neighbourhood, and new pastors chosen. 
In the mean time, the senior ministers, and such as 
were most eminent for wisdom, ability, piety, and use- 
fulness, would acquire a measure of influence and autho- 
rity, they would be expected to take the lead in every 
business, especially in the ordination of ministers. Hence 
the name of bishop or inspector seems gradually to 
have been appropriated to one particular minister. It 
is evident that episcopacy prevailed generally, and early 
in the primitive church. There were many elders in 
the Church of Ephesus at this time, yet Christ after- 
wards addressed his epistle to the angel of the Church 
of Ephesus.' 

And now for your second authority, the ' Erudition 
of a Christian man.' It had been well if you had stu- 
died Burnet or Collyer respecting this book, (for it is 
evident you have not seen itself,) before you assigned 
a place in the divinity of the Church of England to a 
work which, as Fuller well designates it, was * but a 
draught of the twilight religion ; ' which was composed 
in the evening of the Popish day in England, when 
Protestantism was but dimly comprehended, and all the 
shadows of a long-cherished system of superstition were 
resting on the minds of men ; which inculcates the doc- 
trine of the seven sacraments, purgatory, worship of 
images, penance, and extreme unction. Surely you could 
not have been serious, when you quoted such a produc- 
tion as this, as an authority in the Church of England. 
It was not designed for aught but a temporary purpose. 
e 2 ' 
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It was drawn up by a committee of Henry's own nomina- 
tion. 1 It sets not forth the known, recorded opinions 
of the Church of England. It is at variance with the 
writings of reformation times, with Cranmer, with the 
opinions of the reformers who drew up the ordinal of 
Edward VI. It may suit your purpose to represent it 
as expressing the opinions of ' the best divines of the 
English Church,' "but such a representation will not 
stand the test of a reference to the book itself, or to the 
undoubted opinions of the English reformers. But I 
have somewhat more to say of this book. You quote a 
sentence from it, (or to speak more accurately, half a 
sentence,) to shew that the Reformers were inclined to 
Presbyterianism. Your sentence is this. ' The Scrip- 
ture makes express mention of those two orders only, 
priests and deacons.' At all events, this is not Pres- 
byterianism, for it allows but of ' one order, and ministers 
of equal authority.' But what is the entire sentence in 
the * Erudition.' ' Of these two orders only, that is to say, 
priests and deacons, scripture maketh express mention, 
and how they were conferred of the apostles, by prayer 
and imposition of hands.' I do not impute to you, Rev. 
Sir, any dishonesty of purpose in withholding the last 
clause of this sentence, because I believe you took the 
quotation at second hand, and that you have been mis- 
led by the author from whom you have borrowed this 
proof. But at the same time, I cannot acquit you for 
not having examined the authority, before you made 
yourself responsible for its introduction. It is obvious 
why the latter clause of the quotation, as I have given 

1 CoUyer, ii. 190. 
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it, has been kept back. It introduces the third order of 
the Christian ministry, in the persons of the apostles, by 
whom the other two orders were conferred. So that 
this passage, instead of favouring Presbyterianism, upon 
your own shewing of it acknowledges two orders ; and 
upon a full quotation of it, harmonises entirely with the 
view of the Church of England, by admitting that scripture 
recognizes deacons and priests as being separate, dis- 
tinct orders ; and a third order (separate again from 
them, and superior to them) in the apostles, the bishops 
of the earliest times. I believe I shall now have your 
permission to pass on from this portion of your 
proofs. 

I have thus endeavoured to examine the soundness 
of the arguments on which you have rested your cause. 
The interpretation of your text I have shewn to be 
arbitrary and unsustainable, your argument from the 
promiscuous use of ministerial titles, I 'have shewn to 
be a sophism. Your argument from the state of the 
four apostolic churches, I have shewn to be defective, 
inasmuch as it is built upon an omission of the aposto- 
lical order altogether; and your argument from the 
admissions of Episcopalians (which at the best would 
amount to no more than an expression of individual 
opinion) I have shewn to be almost beneath criticism. 
It is introduced with high sounding promises, and closes 
with a most lame and impotent conclusion. 

Such are your arguments for ministerial parity ; your 
proofs in support of the very hinge and centre of the 
Presbyterian system. 

Now, Reverend Sir, may I pray you to listen to 
my proofs in favour of the system of a difference of 
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ministerial ranks. I presume, that as the subject of the 
constitution of the ministry in the Christian church was 
entrusted to you, you have adduced the best arguments 
you could find in support of your opinions. It was 
your duty to do so ; you had, not a variety of branches, 
but one branch only of the controversy to engage your 
thoughts, and exercise your argumentative powers. 
Doubtless, you have put forward the strength *of your 
position, and made the utmost of the cause committed 
to your advocacy. My foregoing pages will have shewn 
on what a weak foundation that position rests. But I 
am bound to do more than this. In controversy we 
must not only exhibit the weakness of an antagonist, but 
shew the strength of our own position. I have yet to 
advance proofs in support of Episcopacy. And in so 
doing, I think I may promise that I shall not wittingly 
employ an argument which will not bear to be sifted, or 
introduce a statement which shall not rest upon a res- 
pectable authority. I write in defence of truth, and I 
trust I understand too well what is due to the dignity of 
a righteous cause, to attempt to substitute sophistries 
for legitimate deductions. 

I commence my proofs in favour of the system of 
Episcopal government, by entering upon the field of 
Reason. I conceive that the great Head of the church 
did not intend to leave a matter so important as that of 
the church's government to be settled by chance or 
expediency. Such has never been the genius of God's 
proceedings. Every thing belonging to the Jewish 
polity, whether civil or ecclesiastical, was arranged 
according to the pattern shewn in the Mount. The 
priesthood of that economy wac the ordinance of Jehovah. 
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The church in the wilderness was prepared to receive 
implicitly from his hands the ministerial system as he 
should appoint it. He ordained for Israel no system of 
equality in the priesthood, hut divided his ministering 
servants into three orders, perfectly distinct from each 
other. The distinctions between these orders were 
marked and broadly denned. They were separate not 
only in rank, but in duties. The first could do that 
which the second could not, and the second could dis- 
charge functions which it were sacrilege for the third to 
undertake. The Jewish system was that of inequality ; 
its principle that of subordination. On this point there 
can be no mistake, for Scripture is too express to allow 
even the most ingenious to distort its meaning. Not 
only were the laws marking those distinctions plain and 
intelligible, but the intention of God that they should 
be observed to the letter was signified in the fearful 
judgments which attended their violation. 

The Jewish dispensation was on a small scale the 
type of the Christian. Things which were to take place 
upon the broad field of the world, the domain of the 
Christian church, were exhibited on the narrow platform 
of the Mosaic. This is a point so universally admitted 
that I may well stand excused for not staying the 
progress of the argument by pausing to establish it by 
proof. I refer the man who impugns it to the design 
and reasoning of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The 
sacrifices, the rites, the principles of the Mosaic Dispen- 
sation were all images of things corresponding in the 
Christian dispensation. The points of resemblance are 
too many, the lines of analogy too marked to admit of a 
reasonable doubt upon the subject. But I have yet to 
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learn why this analogy, which is so perpetually dwelt 
upon in the writings of the divine, and the sermon of 
the minister, should be allowed in some respects, and 
disallowed in others ; why it should be clear in the 
point of the sacrifices, and obscure in that of the priest- 
hood ; why inequality of rank should characterize the 
pattern church, and be unseen in that of which it was 
the pattern. God's ways are not thus changeable. 
His plans are not perfection in one age, and ' monstrous 
absurdities' in another. If Judaism, an ecclesiastical 
polity small and compact required the regularity which 
attends upon a system of subordination, much more does 
a polity which is destined to be extended over all the 
climates of the world. 

It is easy to evade this argument by a sweeping as- 
sertion, that the analogy is fanciful. If so, inspiration 
is fanciful, for inspiration urges it most closely. If so, 
our Saviour was fanciful when he arranged the govern- 
ment of his church upon the scale of the numbers of the 
Hebrew governors in the wilderness. He himself was 
lawgiver in his own Zion. And when he came to pro- 
vide for its management, he made the numbers of its 
governors and assistant ministers to correspond pre- 
cisely with those of the commonwealth of Israel. The 
" Princes of the tribes " l were twelve, the elders of 
Israel were seventy. In the Church of the new dis- 
pensation, there was one Lawgiver, twelve governors — 
the Apostles, who were " to sit on thrones judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel," — and the seventy disciples who 
were endued with powers qualifying them (as was the 

1 Numbers i. 16. 
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case with the elders of Moses) to assist in the work of 
government, but not with powers which made them in- 
dependent rulers. Did all this arrangement take place 
without a reference in the mind of Christ to the cir- 
cumstances of the Hebrew polity ? Was the identity 
of numbers merely a singular coincidence, or was it the 
result of design ? If the latter, it proves that Christ 
meant to show that the two dispensations were to cor- 
respond both in the mode of government, and the 
inequality of ministerial rank. 1 

It is in vain to attempt to invalidate the strength of 
this conclusion by raising the ad absurdum reply, that 
such an analogy fully carried out, must lead to a system 
such as Popery, where a single person presides over a 
large department of Christianity ; that as Judaism had a 
single high priest, Christianity should have a single 
presiding Bishop. Christianity had, and Christianity 
has, a single presiding Bishop. The Lord Jesus is the 
true and admitted antitype of the chief minister of 
Israel. He was and is to his present Church, what the 
High Priest was to the former Church — its intercessor, 
its efficient sacrificer, its head. The analogy in this 
respect is perfect ; the figurative high priesthood became 
absorbed and perfected in the real. But it was open to 
Christ before leaving this world, and the Church over 
which he was no longer visibly to preside, to delegate 
his office of superintendency and control to one or to 
many. Had he done the first (as the Romanists dream) 
we had been bound to submit to his arrangement. But, 
knowing that his Church was to overspread the world, 

1 See Appendix A. 
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to extend beyond the power of any mortal's superin- 
tendence, he delegated his office to many, to his Apos- 
tles, to their successors. The argument I have built 
upon this striking analogy between the two dispensa- 
tions is in no way affected by the false conclusion to 
which you labour to drive it. 

I have glanced at this argument in the ' Sermons on 
the Church,' and though I am told that they are ' re- 
futed/ I find it scarcely noticed. Certainly it has not 
been answered. Might I venture, Rev. Sir, to observe, 
that a title page sometimes promises what the contents 
of a volume do not find it convenient to fulfil. 

But passing from this line of proof, let us enter upon 
the field of scripture. So little do I feel myself • driven 
from this/ that I am most desirous to debate the ques- 
tion at issue, mainly upon this ground. In the ' Ser- 
mons on the -Church/ I entered largely into scripture 
evidence in favour of ministerial imparity, and look in 
vain into your Sermons for an answer to it. I affirmed 
that the twelve apostles and the seventy disciples were 
of different orders, and adduced proofs in support of my 
affirmation, which from their weight were entitled to an 
answer. But you content yourself with a simple 
assertion, that ' the commission of the two bodies 
were strictly similar; that both were appointed to 
preach the kingdom of heaven.' It may please you, 
Sir, to say so, but it should also have pleased you to 
prove your assertion. I conceive that neither the com- 
mission, nor the position occupied by the two bodies in 
the Church of the Redeemer, were at all similar. They 
are kept pointedly separate from each other. They are 
spoken of as different bodies ; the seventy were not the 
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twelve, nor of the twelve, nor are the twelve of the seven- 
ty. The one body was ordained to be with Christ, and to 
be sent out to preach. And when their preaching com- 
mission was given to them, it entitled them to go ' into 
all the world.' The other body were ordained at a 
different time from the first, and were sent only " into 
those places whither Jesus would come" The twelve sat 
down at the last supper with their Master, the seventy 
did not; the twelve witnessed his ascension, the 
seventy did not ; the twelve, throughout the gospel 
history are perpetually before the mind of the reader, 
the seventy are lost sight of, after their return from 
their first circuit of preaching. In every respect a 
superiority is declared of the apostles over the disciples ; 
superiority in privileges/ superiority in Christ's regards, 
superiority in gifts, superiority in extent of commission, 
superiority in miraculous operations. x 

All these facts might be supposed in themselves suffi- 
cient to demonstrate the inequality of the ministerial 
ranks of the two bodies. But there are two circum- 
stances which put this point beyond dispute. The 
first is, that the seventy had no share in that second 
ordination which was conferred by Christ upon the 
twelve, when he breathed on them, and conveyed to 
them the Holy Ghost. 1 The second is, that when a 
vacancy took place by the death of Judas in the number 
of the apostles, it was not only filled up, but filled up 
out of the ranks of the seventy. I dwell especially upon 
this latter circumstance, because it marks in a manner 
the most decisive and unequivocal the disparity between 

1 John xx. 21, 22. 
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the two bodies. If they were equal, if they were both 
alike, alike in duties and in dignity, why should one 
be elevated from the one body into the other, with all 
the solemnity and precaution which distinguished the 
" numbering of Matthias with the eleven Apostles." 
But you remind me ' that no evidence has been offered 
that Matthias belonged to the Seventy.' Nay more, 
you affirm that ' the argument is based upon an asser- 
tion which cannot be proved.' I regret, Sir, for the 
" sake of your own scholarship, that you have put this 
statement upon record. It had surely been more pru- 
dent to have contented yourself with observing that I 
had adduced no evidence of what I affirmed, than to have 
hazarded a downright statement that what I advanced 
could not be proved. Now the fact is, that it can be 
proved, and that upon evidence as respectable as that 
which puts it beyond doubt that Nero succeeded 
Claudius on the the throne of the Roman Empire ; the 
evidence of early and accredited historians. It is as- 
serted by Eusebius, 1 Jerome, 2 and Epiphanius, 3 that 
' Matthias being one of the seventy, was reckoned 
among the eleven disciples.' I cite below the places 
in which you will find this fact affirmed by these res- 
pective authors. This may suffice to shew that I have 
not rashly ventured to assert what you with melan- 
choly and unlearned rashness have ventured to deny. 

Now, I have but to ask you to cast these fact* 
together ; to recollect that the Saviour at two separate 
ordinations, ordained two distinct bodies, 4 that the one 



1 Lib. i. c. 12. * Vol. I. p. 269. Basil. 1524. 

3 App. ad. Vol. I. p. 30. 4 Luke tl 12, 13; x. 1, 16. 
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/ 

body throughout the Gospel History has a marked supe- 
riority over the other, were recipients of a second act of 
ordination, are set forth in the New Testament as the 
undoubted governors, the controlling authorities of 
the Church; and resist this conclusion if you can, 
that the orders of the apostles and the disciples were 
different, their assigned duties different, their ecclesiastical 
functions different. I see not how by any conceivable 
ingenuity you can escape from this conclusion, for it is 
forced upon you by evidence which the veriest sceptic 
in the Divine origin of ministerial inequality will find 
it difficult to gainsay. Writers of your school have 
found it so impossible to overcome it, that admitting 
the superiority of apostolic rank and orders, they have 
just saved their cause by pronouncing the office to be 
but temporary. This supposition I shall canvass in 
another part, of this volume. At present, I challenge 
from you proof of the equality of the disciples with 
the apostles ; and if you admit their inequality, I call 
upon you to concede this inevitable deduction, that a 
system of ministerial inferiority was sanctioned, allowed, 
created by the Lord Jesus Christ. So far then, we 
have discovered, that Presbyterianism is not the system 
ordained by the great Head of the Church. 

I shall carry this argument a little farther, by con- 
sidering the light which Scripture throws upon the 
question of the Government of the Church, in what 
may be called the apostolic age; that is, from the 
ascension of Christ, till the close of the first century. 
I think I have shewn that while he himself was upon 
earth, the constitution of the Church, (in reference to 
its ministry) was this ; that he occupied the supreme 
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position ; ruled, regulated, and provided for its welfare 
in all matters ; was, in other words, its Bishop ; that 
under him there were two orders, the apostles constitut- 
ing the first, and the disciples the second. I now pro- 
ceed to shew that this constitution, this system of 
ministerial imparity, was continued in the Church after 
our Saviour's removal. 

From the Gospel history we are prepared to expect 
that the apostles shall be found exercising control, and 
a power of jurisdiction over the Church. Their Master 
had appointed them to sit on thrones, judging the 
tribes of Israel. And all Scripture subsequent to the 
records of the evangelists, realises these expectations. 
We everywhere find the apostles regulating, superin- 
tending, and enforcing discipline in the Churches, and 
the Churches everywhere submitting themselves to the 
authority of the apostles. Thus, in the Epistle to the 
Corinthians, we find St. Paul devoting whole" chapters 
to laws and directions by which that Church was to be 
guided. 1 In the Epistle to the Thessalonians, we find 
him using the same language of authority, and exer- 
cising the same power of superintendence. And all 
this was done by him in Churches which were already 
largely supplied with ministers. In the Church of 
Ephesus, we discover traces of the same superintending 
and ruling power exercised by him, and acknowledged 
and submitted to by its many ministers. At the Apos- 
tle's summons, the Presbyters of that Church repaired 
to Miletus, and received from him a stirring and ad- 
monitory charge, which he was wrong in delivering if 
he was not their superior, and they in accepting, if 
1 1 Cor. vii. viii. xi. xiy. 
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they were his equals. 1 In the Epistle of John, we find 
a minister of the Church, Diotrephes, censured and 
threatened by that apostle, for his insubordinate con- 
duct. 2 And in the Epistle of Jude, we find ministers 
of his time condemned on several grounds, but pointedly 
on this, " the gainsaying of Corah," the ambitious 
Levite who refused to rest content with his proper 
station in the Church, and perished in the arrogant 
attempt to usurp the functions of the priesthood. Add 
to this— the claimed, the admitted right of superinten- 
dence and jurisdiction,— these facts, that it was the 
twelve who ordained the Deacons, that it was Paul and 
Barnabas (both called Apostles 3 ) who " ordained 
Elders in every Church," that Timothy owed his ordi- 
nation to Paul, that the confirmation of the Churches 
which had been preached to by inferior ministers, was 
effected by Apostles, and that it was upon the imposi- 
tion of their hands, that the Holy Ghost fell upon 
those who believed ; 4 — cast, I say, all these facts to- 
gether, and we arrive at these conclusions, that in those 
days of the Church, there was a manifest imparity of 
ministers, that that imparity consisted of three degrees, 
(the Apostles, acting in their episcopal character, the 
Presbyters acknowledging their rule, and ceding to them 
the prerogative of peculiar duties, and the Deacons de- 
signed to be assistants to the Presbyters ;) that in fine, 
Presbyterianism, or the system of perfect equality in 
rank and duties among ministers was unknown in apos- 
tolic times, and that the system of the Church of 



1 Acts XX. 17—35. s 3 John 9, 10. 

3 Acts xiv. 14. 4 Acts viii. 6. 17. 
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England was that which obtained in the apostolic age. 
So far then we learn, that in support of your form of 
Church Government, you can neither appeal to Christ, 
nor to Christ's inspired and immediate followers. 

I do not desire, Rev. Sir, to strengthen my case, by 
keeping out of sight any argument of yours, which is 
justly entitled to notice, for I hold that one who pro- 
fesses to strive for truth, should do all possible justice 
to an antagonist. And therefore, I notice here the an- 
swer you have put in to a kindred proof I have urged 
in the ' Sermons on the Church,' viz. that even admitting 
the apostles to have been the bishops, (I use the term in 
the ordinary sense,) of the church, their episcopacy differs 
widely from that of modern times, inasmuch as they 
were itinerant, and modern prelates, stationary officers. 
I admit to a certain degree, the truth of this distinction. 
The apostolic commission was ' to all the world,' and on 
that commission they acted, when they travelled from 
country to country, erecting and establishing churches. 
But you will observe that the apostles were more than 
missionaries ; they were, besides that, bishops, for they 
exercised a care and supervision over the churches they 
planted. I am anxious that this point should be noted, 
for I perceive that the antagonists of episcopacy studi- 
ously confound the two offices which the apostles held, 
the apostolic and episcopal. For the one office, were need- 
ful the qualifications which you have correctly enume- 
rated, ' power of speaking languages, working miracles 
in confirmation of their divine commission, and commu- 
nicating miraculous gifts.' But these qualifications were 
not requisite for the discharge of their other office, —the 
office of government and supervision. All that was 
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required for this, was either continual visitings of their 
churches, or continual residence with their churches. 
When Paul could not effect the first of these, he go- 
verned the churches over which he had care, by the 
process of letters or epistles. I am quite ready to 
admit, that at the very infancy of the apostolic age, 
episcopacy was not universally diocesan, that is, that in 
every case bishops were not settled down to particular 
districts. Nor did the circumstances of the church 
require this. Christianity progressed slowly, though 
steadily. It did not all at once cover the countries or 
districts, into which it was introduced, but existed only 
in parts or stations of those districts ; l while the number 
of its professors was very small, compared to the bulk of 
the Pagan population around them. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it was not requisite that a bishop should 
be at once located. The superior officer was found 
wherever the subordinate ministers were so many as to 
call for his presence. It was upon this principle that 
the missionary bishop Heber acted. The country over 
which his spiritual care extended, was vast in its dimen- 
sions, but the number of pastors and disciples in it was 
comparatively small. It were folly to break up Hin- 
dostan into .dioceses, and send bishops to them, before 
the flocks were collected which they were to inspect — 
the ministers in operation whom they were to govern. 
In the present circumstances of our territories in the 
east, episcopacy shews itself by activity in continual 
visitation. It was so in the apostolic age, whose cir- 
cumstances were precisely similar to those of a vast 

1 Chalmers' Lectures on Eccl. Establishments, p. 24. 
F 
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missionary field in our own day. But, surely, you will 
not attempt to affirm that there was no superintendence 
over ministers in the apostolic church, because the 
apostles were not located. .You know that there was, and 
you also know that the question at issue between us is 
not affected by the consideration, whether episcopacy 
were local or general. The point is this, was there 
episcopacy ? The arguments of the last few pages 
must have answered that question. And as for the 
character of that episcopacy, that is a totally different 
consideration. A thing may be moulded, modified, 
altered by the, circumstances into which it is thrown, * 
but you will please to observe, that this is an alteration 
of its character, but not of its essence. The thing re- 
mains, although the position it occupies, or the form it 
assumes may be different. If you were yourself thrown 
by the providence of God among the heathen, you 
might find the character of your ministry greatly 
changed by the difference of the field you occupied. 
Yet this would not prove that you were no minister. 
You might have to minister to many little knots of 
converts, instead of ministering, as you now do, to a 
single congregation, but this alteration of circumstances 
would not strip you of your ministerial commission. 
Our bishops may not manifest their episcopacy in the 
same way that Paul and Peter did theirs. They may 
have an assigned territory to work in, while the early 
prelates had an unlimited one : but the essential feature 
of their office is clearly the same. The apostles ruled 
over ministers, who preached to congregations ; the 
bishops of the episcopal churches rule over ministers 
who preach to congregations. This is the peculiar and 
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distinguishing feature in the episcopal system. It is 
found with us, as it was found with the primitive 
churches. The management of the thing may be diffe- 
rent, but the genius, the constitution of it is absolutely 
and substantially the same. 

And now, let me not be understood to admit that for 
diocesan, located episcopacy, we have no warrant from 
apostolic arrangement. I have shewn, that even admit- 
ting all the episcopacy of the first age to have been erra- 
tic and unsettled, yet that this does not by any means 
prove the Church of England unlike in her constitution 
to the apostolic churches. I shall now shew that within 
the apostolic -age, and under apostolic superintendence, 
episcopacy assumed a diocesan character. To prove 
this, we shall refer to the church of Jerusalem, the most 
ancient of the Christian communities, the mother church 
of the new dispensation. I request you, Rev. Sir, to 
note these two facts in reference to this church ; first, 
that it was a church composed of a large body of Chris- 
tians, and, secondly, that it possessed many ministers. 
The first fact is proved from Acts xxi. 20, where the word 
for " many thousands," is literally " many myriads/' 
The second, from Actsxi. 30, where the word " elders '' 
signifies presbyters or ministers. Now it is my posi- 
tion, that this church possessing many ministers, (which 
its large population required,) was governed by one 
superior to those presbyters, resident among them, and 
consequently a resident diocesan bishop. Of this we 
shall find traces in the Acts of the Apostles. In the 
eleventh chapter, the presbyters of that church are 
mentioned. In the twelfth chapter, Peter declaring his 
liberation from prison, cqmmands his auditors to " go, 
f 2 
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and shew these things unto James and to the brethren." 
May I ask, why James is here particularly mentioned, if he 
and the brethren were equal ? Again, it is written, that 
upon his return from a missionary circuit, " Paul went in 
with us unto James, and all the elders, (presbyters) were 
present." In this passage James is clearly distinguished 
from the other ministers of the Church of Jerusalem. 
Again, when the council of Jerusalem was held respect- 
ing the attempt to force the ceremonies of Judaism upon 
the converts at An tioch, James is represented as delivering 
the decision of the council, and that, in such language 
of authority, as plainly indicates that he spake with 
official dignity. " My sentence is that we trouble not 
them," &C. 1 I cannot understand why James should 

1 I perceive that the interpretation put upon this expression is 
controverted and the original word canvassed, in the notes of 4 Pres- 
byterianism Defended. 1 It strikes me that the very passages adduced 
for the purpose of giving a different translation to the word for * sen- 
tence,' confirm the accuracy of our translation. In every one of them, 
the word denotes more than an expression of opinion, it denotes 
a decision come to upon evidence and conviction. I confess myself 
very reluctant to enter upon a controversy in criticism, with a scholar 
such as Mr. M'Clure is, more especially when he has put himself in 
opposition with Chrysostom, a finished orator and eloquent divine* 
one too to whom the Greek language wa3 a mother tongue. His com- 
ment on the passage is this, * What is this, 4 my sentence is,' but this, 
authoritatively, I pronounce this so to be.' Other Greek scholars take 
the same view. Hesychius, patriarch of Jerusalem in the seventh 
century, commenting on this passage, l Peter addresses the assembly, 
but James pronounces the verdict.'* Schleusner, among the very first 
Greek lexicographers, interprets the word * quapropter ego statuo." 
Parkhurst renders it, 1 1 determine, 1 and will not class the word 
under the explanation, 4 judge, think, esteem.' These are formidable 
authorities; two Greek writers, ecclesiastics, skilled in their own 
tongue, and explaining the word in special reference to this very 
passage ; and the two first .Greek scriptural authorities among Ae 
Lexicons, but Mr. M'Clure thinks otherwise. 
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have summed up the opinions of the council, — a 
council at which apostles sat in deliberation,— and 
delivered the judgment which ruled the case under 
consideration, if he had not been as bishop in his 
own see, the chief in rank- of those who were pre- 
sent. And yet, you pronounce, despite of these very 
remarkable indications of the dignity of St. James, * that 
there is not the slightest evidence from Scripture, that 
James was, in the modern sense, bishop of Jerusalem.' 
Surely, Rev. Sir, you cannot expect that rash assertions 
such as these, will pass current with any but those stupi- 
fied by prejudice, for legitimate and logical argument. 

But this is a question of history. The point at issue 
between us is, whether James was bishop of Jerusalem. 
May I ask what evidence would satisfy you, that Gre- 
gory the Great was once bishop of Rome* I presume 
you are thoroughly persuaded that such a personage 
existed, and that he held such an office. And upon 
what proof do you give in the assent of your mind to 
these facts? The statements of history. I can give 
you the same in support of my proposition. I can tell 
you that the writings of antiquity, the testimony of his- 
tory, the casual and undesigned notices of the earliest 
authors, all concur in affirming the fact ; that Augustine l 
says, • that James presided over the see of Jerusalem ; ' 
that Cyril of Jerusalem, 2 himself bishop of that church, 
declares that matters affecting his own mind, « were a 
care to James, formerly bishop of this church/ that 
Jerome, (your own favourite authority,) asserts that 
' James, immediately upon the passion of our Lord, was 

1 In Gal. ii. 12. 2 Catech. 4. 
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ordained bishop of Jerusalem ; ' that Epiphanius l attests 
' that James had first the episcopal chair, for that our 
Lord first entrusted his earthly throne to him; ' that 
Eusebius, 2 the great ecclesiastical historian of the early 
ages of Christianity, declares • it to be a matter of his- 
tory, that James first obtained the episcopal throne of 
the Church of Jerusalem ; ' that Chrysostom, 3 (com- 
menting on the record of our Lord's appearance to 
James, in 1 Cor. xv. 7.) observes that Christ himself 
• elected and appointed James first bishop in Jerusalem.' 
I speak advisedly and calmly, when I tell you that so 
copious are the early writers on this point, that you 
could be overwhelmed by the multitude of passages 
which can be produced in substantiation of it. Nor 
can the force of those passages be diminished, or their 
testimony put aside, upon the plea that the writers of 
them used the term ' bishop,' not in its common, but its 
primitive signification ; for these authors lived in the 
third and fourth centuries, a period in which the word 
was employed but' in one, the prelatic sense. And 
after all this body of historical evidence has been pro- 
duced, all these decisive statements of men of very 
ancient times have been collected, all these Scriptural 
indications interpreted by the best and most competent 
critics, you will come forward and say that ' there is 
no evidence that James was bishop of Jerusalem.' You 
have evidence before you, falsify it if you can, resist it 
if you will ; but if weight is to be attached to the deci- 
sions of scholarship, and value to the testimony of history, 
you cannot shake this conclusion, that (as far as one 

1 Haeres. 78. » Ecc. His. lib. ii. c. 1. 

3 Horn. 38. in Epis. prior, ad Cor. 
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church, and that the mother, conspicuous church of 
Christianity, is concerned,) Diocesan Episcopacy existed 
in apostolic times, and under apostolic arrangement. 

May I venture to draw from all this an inference of 
my own, that Presbyterianism was unknown in the 
primitive Church of Jerusalem. 

I might apply the same line of proof to many other 
churches of apostolic times, and shew, beyond all con- 
troversy, that located episcopacy existed in them. It 
can be proved from evidence infinitely more varied and 
respectable than that on which the occurrences of past 
ages, the incidents of Grecian or British history are 
admitted and believed, that long previous to the death 
of the Apostles, Bishops— men presiding over the seve- 
ral churches, ruling them, and distinguished from 
Presbyters by their authority and functions, — were 
settled in the churches of Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Rome. The historians of the early ages do not merely 
'notice this fact incidentally, but are so precise in their 
narration, that they give the names of the Bishops who 
succeeded each other in these churches, down till the 
period of the Council of Nice (A. D. 325.) In the See 
of Jerusalem, we have the names of forty Bishops, 
commencing with St. James; in the See of Antioch, 
the names of twenty-seven, of whom Euodias is the 
second, and Ignatius third ; in the See of Rome, of 
thirty-seven; and in that of Alexandria, of twenty- 
three, commencing with Mark the evangelist. I adduce 
not this as inspired testimony, nor is there need of 
inspiration to substantiate such a point. I adduce it as 
the testimony of history, and you are as fully bound to 
accept on such a subject the statements of Eusebius, 
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Socrates, and Epiphanius, (confirmed as they are by 
copious incidental notices of the early -fathers) as you are 
bound to believe the annals of Tacitus, or the records 
of Josephus. If you deny the accuracy of the state- 
ments of these ecclesiastical historians, you are bound to 
falsify their declarations, not by vague assertions, but 
by conclusive proofs ; an enterprize in which even your 
erudition is not likely to prove successful against writers 
whose pages have exercised the investigations and 
passed the ordeal of the critical acumen of the very first 
scholars of Christendom. 

My proofs hitherto have been limited to the earlier 
times of the apostolic age ; and the men whom I have 
represented as the Bishops of the Apostolic Churches, 
have been either Apostles themselves, or of the 
same standing as the Apostles. I shall now advance a 
step in the argument, and shew that the same institution 
— that of Episcopacy, — which the Apostles established 
in their own persons in the churches, they further 
established by the appointment of others in it. This, 
I conceive to be a most important link in the line of 
proofs, because it will go far to establish this point, that 
the inspired men of Apostolic times intended that the 
institution should he permanent. If it were intended to 
' expire with themselves,' l we should find no arrange- 
ment made for its perpetuation. But if we discover that 
the same powers, which the Apostles, as Bishops, exer- 
cised, were committed to men who were to take their 
places, we are, I think, warranted in concluding that 
they designed the office should not cease with them- 

1 ' Presbyterianism Defended," p. 81. 
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selves. Now, let us inquire what light scripture throws 
upon this point. I refer to the Epistles of Paul to 
Timothy and Titus, and although I by no means purpose 
to traverse the same ground I have gone over in the 
' Sermons on the Church/ I must glance at the evi- 
dence in these Epistles for the substantiation of my 
position. You will be so good as to bear in mind what 
Presbyterianism is, a system of church government ' in 
which the pastors of the church are of one order and 
equal authority.' It is my business to ascertain if this 
system was planted by Paul in the churches of Ephesus 
and Crete. 

The circumstances of the church of Ephesus were 
these, that Christianity had so rapidly increased there, 
that it possessed many pastors. The visit of its pres- 
byters to Paul at Miletus, exhibits this. Our question 
resolves itself into this, ' Were these presbyters on an 
equality, or did they render subjection to, and acknow- 
ledge the rule of one individual ? ' If the latter is found 
to be the fact, then; the constitution of the church of 
Ephesus, (an apostolic church, a church visited frequently 
by Paul, and the object of his anxious consideration,) 
was not Presbyterian. Now, what are the facts ? 

We find in inspired scripture two letters addressed 
by Paul to Timothy. These letters were written in the 
year 65 and 66. The visitation charge at Miletus was 
delivered in the year 60. There were therefore Pres- 
byters in Ephesus, when Paul penned his epistles to 
Timothy. The very object of these epistles was to 
direct Timothy on the point of governing and controlling 
the church of Ephesus ; and in issuing those directions, 
we find the Apostle plainly admitting that Timothy 
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possessed the very prerogatives which contradistinguish 
Bishops from Presbyters — the potestas ordinis, and the 
potestas jurisdictions — the power to ordain, and the 
power to rule. With regard to the first of these he 
tells him to " lay hands suddenly on no man." From 
this we learn that he had the power of ordination. 
' But so/ reply the advocates of Presbyterianism, « so 
have we, and so has every minister.' Is this so ? Has 
any one minister of the 'Presbyterian church the power 
of ordaining ? Do you, or could you exercise it ? 
Could you in your individual capacity admit a candidate 
into the ministry ? You know that you could not, that 
the act must be one of many presbyters conjointly. 
This is not the position of Timothy. He is addressed 
by Paul individually, while no reference whatever is made 
to the presbyters who then were placed at Ephesus. 
They are utterly passed over by the Apostle ; and, as I 
conceive, for this simple reason, that he was writing on 
a point in which they had no concern whatever. This 
view receives a strong corroboration from an observa- 
tion of Paul in the epistle to Titus ; " For this cause 
left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest ordain elders 
in every city." This lodges the potestas ordinis in the 
hands of Titus. And that he enjoyed this power, as a 
Bishop acting individually, and not as a member of a 
presbytery, may be thus proved. Either there were 
presbyters at Crete, or there were not. If there were 
not, Titus alone ordained. If there were, why should 
Titus have been left there for the very purpose of con- 
ferring ordination, when, according to your theory, they 
were competent to ordain without him ? It is in the 
face, both of reasonable interpretation and the testi- 
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mony of history to deny that Timothy possessed the 
power of the laying on of hands, in virtue of his being 
supreme in that church. 

But let us look to the second branch of Episcopal 
superiority, the power of jurisdiction. This, Timothy 
possessed. It was his ' to command and teach ' those 
under his rule ; and if we look into the passage im- 
mediately preceding this charge, we shall find that it 
relates to the duties of ministers. It was his to judge 
of the fitness of men for the sacred office — " let them 
first be proved." It was his to advance the Deacons to 
a higher rank. (1 Tim. iii. 13.) It was his to exercise 
ecclesiastical authority, and to receive accusations, not 
simply against private Christians, but against the pres- 
byters of the church ; and that* he was to do not in a 
private, but in an official capacity, for he was to hear 
the charge advanced against his clergy before " two or 
three witnesses.*' It was his to control ministers in 
the subject-matter of their preaching, and " to charge 
them that they taught no other doctrine " than what 
tended to godly edification. And we doubt not, the 
same power to enforce this was given to him, which 
was possessed by Titus, the episcopal power of suspen- 
sion ; " whose mouth must be stopped, as they taught 
things which they ought not." These duties and 
prerogatives are clearly and decidedly episcopal. If 
not, if they are duties which any presbyter could dis- 
charge, powers which any presbyter possessed, they 
may be at present assumed by yourself. Are you at 
liberty to do so ? Can you rebuke your brother pres- 
byters ; can you prescribe the subject matter of their 
ministrations; can you, officially receive accusations 
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against them ? Can you " stop their mouths " if their 
preaching be not according to godly edification ? or is 
there something in the rules and very constitution of 
presbyterianism, which forbids such a course to be taken 
by you, or any minister of your body? If so, 
disguise the matter^ from yourself as you will, the 
constitution of Presbyterianism is not the constitution 
given to, and enforced upon the church of Ephesus, by 
one " who had the mind of Christ." 

Nor will your answer to this argument avail you. 
You say * that it does not follow, because Timothy was 
to do all this, that therefore he alone was to do this/ 
I reply, that scripture is against your answer. An 
opportunity was afforded to Paul of speaking on church 
matters to the Ephesian. presbyters on the occasion of 
their visit to Miletus. Look through his address on 
that occasion, and tell me if there be one word in it 
which'favours the idea that these presbyters enjoyed 
the powers, which Timothy at all events possessed. 
They are addressed as pastors, but not as men having 
authority. They are told " to take heed to themselves, 
and to all the flock, over which the Holy Ghost had 
made them overseers, to feed the church of God." The 
pastoral office ("feed the church ") is recognized, but 
not the episcopal. On the contrary, when Paul pro- 
phecies the decline, in doctrine which would visit that 
church, when he tells " that of their own selves would 
men arise, speaking perverse* things, and drawing away 
disciples after them : " he does not put into their hand 
the rod of episcopal restraint, but simply tells them to 
" watch, and to remember that he had warned every one 
with tears." The comparison of this address with the 
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epistles to Timothy throws a body of light upon the 
position of the Ephesian church. The presbyters are 
told " to watch and warn," but Timothy is told " to 
command, to rebuke, to charge ; " and that in reference 
to the very same case, " the perverse things " of wrong 
teachers, 1 the " perverse disputings of men of corrupt 
minds." 2 The presbyters are told " to feed the church," 
but Timothy is told " to reprove." The presbyters 
are told " to take heed to themselves," but Timothy 
is told " to take heed to himself and the doctrine, to 
charge some that they teach no other doctrine." I am 
entitled to ask you to explain the cause of this remark- 
able difference between the two documents. I am 
justified in requiring you to prove that Paul viewed the 
presbyters in the same light as he did Timothy, and 
that he placed in their hands the same powers and 
functions that he placed in his. He had the oppor- 
tunity ; did he use it for this purpose ? He was upon 
the subject of the evils which would convulse the 
church, as much when he spoke at Miletus, as when he 
wrote from Rome. Did he prescribe to both parties the 
same remedy; did he urge both to take the same 
course ? and if not, why did he not do so ? Explanation 
upon your principles is an impossibility, upon mine it is 
a simplicity. Episcopal government at Ephesus makes 
all consistent. Presbyterian parity throws all into 
difficulty, perplexity, and confusion. 

So far then, I rest on Scripture with regard to this 
step in the controversy. I shall not move on to another 
until I have consulted the evidence of history. I con- 

1 Acts xx. 30. , a 1 Tim. vi. 5. 
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fess myself partial to historical testimony. There is a 
satisfactoriness in it, an accuracy, a completing of the 
picture which makes me unwilling to pass on without 
introducing it. I know you had rather that I acted 
otherwise, and it is most natural that you should seek 
to conceal the volume of historical fact behind the 
volume of inspiration. But true history is no enemy to 
the Bible. The Bible itself is history, history of the 
highest order, and yet disdaining not the corrobora- 
tion of profane records. We are glad to assist our- 
selves in Bible study by the pages of Josephus, and 
to meet the infidel by the records of Pliny and the 
annals of Tacitus. And I see not why we should refuse 
to be enlightened (unless we had rather not be enlight- 
ened) by the testimony of Christian writings and histories. 
What light then does Christian antiquity throw upon 
this question of the Episcopacy of the Church at 
Ephesus ? Piteous it is for the cause you support, yet 
not less true than piteous, that all antiquity concurs in 
loudly asserting the fact, which indeed the Scripture 
has not obscurely indicated, that Timothy was bishop, 
(bishop in the ordinary and prelatic sense,) of Ephesus. 
Eusebius * declares, ' it is recorded in history, that 
Timothy was first Bishop of Ephesus.' Epiphanius % 
says that ' the Apostle speaking to Timothy, being then 
a bishop, advises him thus, ' rebuke not an elder.' 
Jerome, in his Tract of Ecclesiastical writers, says, 
' that Timothy was ordained bishop of the Ephesians 
by the blessed Paul/ This is the ' unkindest cut of all/ 
for Jerome is your chief supporter among the fathers, 

1 Lib. iii. c. iv. * Haeres. 75. No. 5. 
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and he not only testifies against you, but traces up the 
episcopacy of Timothy to apostolic origin. Chrysos- 
tom l affirms that ' Paul directs Timothy to fulfil his 
ministry, being then a bishop, for that he was a bishop 
appears from Paul writing thus to him, " Lay hands 
suddenly on no man." Worse, still worse is this, for 
it makes ordination exclusively an Episcopal act. 
Leontius, bishop of Magnesia, one of the fathers who 
composed the great Council of Chalcedon, declares 
' that from Timothy to these times there had been 
twenty-six bishops of the church of Ephesus. 4 ' 

It is a task of equally easy accomplishment to prove 
the diocesan episcopacy .of Titus. The same authorities 
which declare Timothy to have been settled in Ephesus 
as its first bishop, record the location of Titus in the 
same capacity in Crete. As I have given somewhat 
copious proofs of the first of these facts, I am unwilling 
needlessly to trespass upon patience by exhibiting the 
same extended evidence with regard to the second. 
I must, however, adduce one or two testimonies to sub- 
stantiate the point. Eusebius in the same place (already 
cited) in which he mentions the episcopacy of Timothy, 
records that of Titus. Ambrose 3 says that ' the Apos- 
tle consecrated Titus a bishop, and therefore admonishes 
him to be solicitous for the church committed to him/ 
Jerome 4 commenting on the words " for this cause left 
1 thee in Crete," gives this application of them, ' Let 
bishops who have the power of ordaining presbyters 
attend to this.' And the same author in his ' Treatise 
of Ecclesiastical Writers/ mentions that ' Titus, the 

1 Horn. i. in Tim. * Cone. Chal. Act ii. 

3 Prefat. ad Tit. 4 In Tit. c. i. v. 5. 
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Bishop of Crete, preached the Gospel both in that and 
the neighbouring islands.' And lastly, Theodoret says, 
* Titus, a famous disciple of St. Paul, was by him ordain- 
ed bishop of Crete ; being a place of great extent, with 
a commission also to ordain bishops under him/ 

I presume I need not carry this evidence farther. 
To me it appears thoroughly conclusive, for I am not 
prepared either to close my eyes upon Scripture proof, 
or reject without assigning a reason for it, the delibe- 
rate statements of the distinguished writers of the early 
ages. Their writings are before us. They have been 
tried, sifted, laboriously collated. Their genuineness 
has been admitted by men (Usher, Lardner, &c.) on 
whose report I am sufficiently modest to depend ; and 
one and all, they affirm the same truth, that Timothy 
was absolutely bishop of Ephesus, and Titus absolutely 
bishop of Crete. May I venture again to draw this 
inference that the system of ministerial equality was 
unknown both in Crete and Ephesus ? 

I am well aware, Rev. Sir; of the retreat from the 
pressure of a stroDg argument in this case made and 
provided, viz. that Timothy and Titus were only Evan- 
gelists, itinerant Missionaries. It is most easy to make 
assertions, and to fasten upon men what titles fancy 
may suggest. But where is the proof ? I have proved 
that they exercised the functions, enjoyed the authority 
of bishops, are recognized by the unvarying testimony 
of antiquity as bishops, are again and again called 
bishops, and that of particular dioceses. And is all 
this to be met by ' I affirm that they were only 
Evangelists ! ' What is the chaff to the wheat ! ' x 

But let me now notice an argument on which you 
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evidently lay much stress. It is your position that 
these men could not have been bishops of Ephesus and 
Crete, ' because the Scripture contains scattered inti- 
mations of their frequent absence from these places, 
because we read of Timothy accompanying Paul in his 
journeys, and of the residence of Titus in Jerusalem, 
Corinth, &c/ 1 believe I have represented your argu- 
ment correctly. Put into your own forcible form of expres- 
sion, it is thus stated, ' If they were bishops, they shame- 
fully neglected their duty/ Now it were sufficient to 
answer to this, that indications of a bishop's absence 
from his diocese, by no means imply either that he 
belonged not to that diocese, or that he shamefully 
neglected his duty. A bishop might be frequently ab- 
sent without laying himself open to these suppositions. 
It will be recollected that whenever Timothy and Titus 
travelled, they were occupied in the business of the 
Lord. It follows not that because a pastor of a con- 
gregation in this country 'is found at one time at 
the Synod in Belfast, at another time on professional 
business in Dublin, and at another time ' rearing his 
unmitred head in courts and palaces/ that therefore he 
is not the pastor of his congregation. If we are to 
be thus judged of, absence from our charges, whether 
on duty or for relaxation, might entail upon us the 
consequences of being disconnected from our ministerial 
place, and all the accompaniments thereof. But I 
shall give you a more theological answer, although by 
doing so, I by no means admit the insufficiency of the 
one I have rendered. Might it not be the case, (I 
speak cautiously, for I would not wish to be rash on 
such a subject,) that a man might be in a particular 
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station at one period of his life, and not in it at 
another, that previous to the call into the ministry, 
even you yourself might he itinerating from spot to 
spot for the Church's welfare or your own welfare, 
and after your call into the ministry might be bound 
to a particular locality. There is nothing very unrea- 
sonable in the supposition. The case is clearly possi- 
ble ; and assuredly, you would not be shamefully neg- 
lecting your charge, if you thus occupied your time 
before you had a charge. Now, may not this have 
been the case with Timothy and Titus ? May not 
their times of itinerating have been previous to their 
ordinations as Bishops ? But I shall relieve your 
apprehensions about the character of these servants 
of Christ, by referring you to the simple remedy — of 
a chronological table. If you will take the trouble of 
comparing dates, you will find that the history of the Acts 
of the Apostles, in which these circuits are recorded, 
closes at the year 62, and that the epistles to each 
were written in the year 65. So that it is quite possi- 
ble for Timothy to have been with Paul in one year, 
and located in Ephesus (without neglecting his duty) 
in another year. And a very little consideration, (it 
had been well if it had been made sooner,) will con- 
vince you that this was the fact, for in the Epistle he 
writes, " I besought them to abide still at Ephesus, 
when I went into Macedonia ; " and in the Acts it is 
written, that at the very time Paul went into Macedonia, 
Timothy had been with him in Asia. * This happened 
in the year 53. I trust, Rev. Sir, we shall hear no 
more of ' Timothy's shameful neglect of duty.' 
1 Acts xvi.2— 10. 
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No, Sir, the evidence is too strong to be resisted. 
Timothy was Bishop of Ephesus, and episcopally ruled 
over her Presbyters. It was this weight of. evidence, 
which compelled Beza, a Presbyterian commentator of 
high authority, to admit, that ' Timothy was President 
(npo€<TTa<;) of the Ephesian Presbyters, and that he had 
authority to receive accusations and complaints against 
a Presbyter, and to judge accordingly.' 1 This admis- 
sion is evidently wrung from the commentator. It is 
the truth, but not the whole truth. Beza should have 
had the manliness to have given Timothy his title when 
he conceded to him his station. "What is President, 
(and it was not a presidency for a year, it was a per- 
manent presidency for life,) but a Bishop. He yields 
the fact, but shelters himself behind a title. The name 
cannot change the thing. Call Timothy what you will, 
he had episcopal functions, episcopal authority, episco- 
pal rank. He was a prelate in the Church, a bishop 
in his diocese. 

I should here have closed my line of proofs from the 
scriptures, had it not been for the notice you have 
bestowed upon the argument drawn from the letters to 
the seven churches of Asia. I think I have substan- 
tiated all my proofs hitherto, and 1 greatly mistake my 
case, if I do not substantiate this. My original argu- 
ment was this, that these churches had each several 
ministers, that the epistle for each church was addressed 
to a single minister, and that therefore he must have 
had preeminence among his brethren to distinguish 
him. To this you are pleased to reply, ' that this is 

s 

1 Annot. in 1 Tim. v. 19. 
G 2 
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an assertion without one particle of proof.' Why, Sir, 
what would you have ? The proof lies before your eyes. 
I have just repeated it. I did not expand it into a de- 
tailed argument, because I wished to condense my mat- 
ter, but the fact was stated, the inference was drawn, 
and quotations appended to prove that the term ' angel ' 
in these epistles, was understood by the early writers to 
signify the Bishop of the church. However, since my 
argument has had the misfortune to appear to you as 
simple assertion, I am prepared to meet you on your 
own ground, and shew how these letters sustain the 
cause # I am advocating. 

Your first doubt is, that by the ' angel * was intended 
a single individual. It seems to be your opinion, that 
by this term, the whole church (' all the members of 
the association ') was addressed. And you adopt this 
opinion, because the singular number ' thou/ and the 
plural 'ye,' are used throughout the epistles. This 
appears to me the most extraordinary piece of biblical 
criticism I ever encountered. Let us try how it will 
accord with the context. In the conclusion of the first 
chapter we read, " The seven stars are the angels of the 
seven churches, and the seven candlesticks are the 
seven churches." Upon your interpretation, the angels 
and the churches are the same thing ; the stars are the 
candlesticks, and the candlesticks but another name for 
the stars ! Can you really expect, that this can be re- 
ceived as rational interpretation ? Is it not clear, that 
since the seven stars were the angels, there were just 
as many angels as there were stars ; that since there 
were seven churches, there were just as many angels as 
churches, that every church had its own peculiar angel. 
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Accordingly each angel is addressed in the singular 
number, " I know thy works ; " " thou hast kept the word 
of my patience," " I have a few things against thee/' 
I admit that the plural number is sometimes used, be- 
cause some parts of those letters were addressed to the 
people. But it seems to me an interpretation equally 
overstrained and unsupported to make the angel of the 
church of Ephesus or Pergamos, a collection of many 
persons. It will not harmonize with the use of the 
term in this very book. We find the expression, " I 
am the morning star." Is this an individual or a col- 
lection of individuals ? We find it said that " the 
twelve angels stand at the twelve gates of the New 
Jerusalem." Are these individuals, or each one a col- 
lection of individuals. Surely the argument I have 
used must have been stronger than ' mere assertion/ 
when you find yourself driven to such an extraordinary 
exposition for a reply. 

But, admitting the angels to be individuals, you re- 
quire proof that they were the Bishops of these several 
churches. I invite your attention then to the commu- 
nications made to them, and hesitate not to affirm, that 
in these you will discover traces of the high positions they 
occupied. The angel of Ephesus is approved because 
" he had tried them who had said they are Apostles, 
and were not." The angel of Pergamos is condemned 
because " he had them in his church who held the doc- 
trine of Balaam." The angel of Laodicea is commanded 
to be watchful, and to strengthen them who were ready 
to die, " otherwise the Lord threatens to come to him 
as a thief in the night." All these expressions imply 
that these individuals had the power of restraining 
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abuses and exercising discipline for the advantage of 
the church. 

Now, Sir, conceive the language addressed to one 
of the ministers of the Presbyterian church in this 
country, and that minister addressed not by name, but 
by a peculiar title. Who amongst you would take the 
commendation or the censure to himself. Your system 
of parity would make it an impossibility for one to thus 
elevate himself above others. You must find one of 
official superiority, for to no other could the address be 
conveyed. So that you are driven to this, that the 
angel of the church must be the moderator of 
the body. But even this concession will not protect 
you ; you must, to be consistent, go the entire length 
of episcopal pre-eminency. Your moderator has no 
power in himself to repress disorders or to reform 
abuses. He may act as the organ of others, but not 
by the right of independent authority. He governs not 
the church ; and cannot therefore be made accountable 
for evils in the church. No, Sir, no ; view it in what 
light you will, you are met here with endless difficulties. 
Your system cannot free you from them. On the sys- 
tem of episcopacy, (investing one man with the manage- 
ment and control of a section of the church, and making 
him responsible for its irregularities, or honoured from 
its excellences,) the letters to the seven churches are 
easy of comprehension ; but upon yours, they are con- 
fusion itself, they are documents addressed to indivi- 
duals, — no one can tell who, and for reasons no one can 
tell. why. 

The fact then is, that the angels of these churches 
were individuals, and those individuals 'Exarchs or 
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chief governors of the churches/ 1 their appointed 
bishops. Were further evidence of this necessary, it 
could be given, and that largely, from the records of 
early times. If you will not believe it on the evidence 
adduced, believe it on their authority. It is attested by 
Irenaeus, 2 who tells the name of the bishop of Smyrna, 
by Clemens of Alexandria, 3 by Eusebius, * by August- 
ine, 5 who interprets the angels of the Revelation as the 
Bishops or Presidents of the churches ('episcopos sive 
prsepositos ecclesiarum.') All antiquity is against your 
system, all sense and criticism against your interpreta- 
tion. You can find no more support here than you 
have found in the other passages we have examined. 
Episcopacy is a Divine institution, for Jesus himself 
" holds the stars in his right hand." 

I cannot forbear corroborating this view by a quota- 
tion from one, whose partiality to Presbyterianism you 
will hardly question, the celebrated Grotius, himself a 
presbyterian. In his Work on Church Government, 6 
you will find this remarkable passage— 'Those who 
understand the churches themselves by the angels, # 
manifestly contradict the sacred writings. For the 
candlesticks are the churches, says Christ, but the stars 
are the angels of the Seven Churches. It is wonderful, 
whither the humour of contradiction may not carry 
men, when they dare to confound things which the 
Holy Spirit evidently distinguishes. We do not deny 
that the name of angel may be suited to every pastor in 

1 Blondel's Apologia. 8 Adv. Haeres. 1. ii. c. 3. 

3 De divit. sal. No. 42. * Ecc. Hist. lib. iii. c. 23. 

5 In Horn. 2. 
8 Its title is ' De Imperio Summarum Potestatum circa sacra com- 
jnentarius posthumius.' 
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a certain general signification: but here it is manifestly 
written to one in every church. Was there therefore 
only one pastor in every city ? No, indeed. For even 
in Paul's time many presbyters were appointed at 
Ephesus to feed the church of God. Why therefore 
are letters sent to one person in every church, if no one 
had a certain peculiar and eminent function ? Christ 
writing to those bishops, thus eminent among the clergy, 
undoubtedly approved of this Episcopal superiority/ I 
commend tliis candid passage, to your special conside- 
ration. 

We now take our leave of Scripture. We have 
seen strong reason for inferring that Christ placed the 
government of the New Testament Church upon the 
model of that of the Old, and that therefore, he institu- 
ted divers orders in his Zion. We have found, that while 
our Lord was upon earth, he employed in the ministry 
two bodies of his followers, whom yet he made and kept 
distinct from each other. We have found, that after 
his decease, the ranks of. the first were recruited out of 
.those of the second. We have found that the Apostles 
themselves ruled the church, ordained presbyters, called 
into being the order of deacons, and were allowed in 
their rule and asserted authority by the several minis- 
ters of the churches. We have found that diocesan 
Episcopacy existed in Jerusalem, in Ephesus, in Crete ; 
and lastly we have found it settled and established in 
the Seven Churches of proconsular Asia. And while 
we have found all this, we have found Presbyterianism 
no where, a thing unknown in the apostolic age, unseen 
in the days of Christ, the' attempt to introduce its vaun- 
ted system of equality repressed by the wholesome instruc- 
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tions of the experienced Paul to Timothy, censured in 
the rebuke of Diotrephes, and stigmatized by Jude as 
the " gainsaying of Corah." Reverend Sir, the advocates 
of Episcopal government are not ' driven from the field 
of Scripture ; ' they are not afraid to explore it, for they 
know what its mines can produce. Acting on the prin- 
ciples of consistent and legitimate interpretation, they 
can show that they have followed no cunningly-devised 
fable, but cling to that which has been honoured by 
Divine institution and sanctioned by Apostolic adop- 
tion. They revere it, because it is no modern inven- 
tion of man, but a system which has the Redeemer 
himself for its author, which has been the constitution 
of all the churches of antiquity, and which stands asso- 
ciated with the earliest struggles of Christianity and 
the defence of all that is valuable in the history of 
human opinion. 

I should have been contented to have rested my case 
here, but, replying to your discourse, I am bound to 
meet your challenge for an appeal to the evidence of 
antiquity. I am told, ' that the testimony of the 
fathers is not unfavourable to the presbyterian view, 
that their earliest and most authentic records bear 
evidence to the fact (the fact !) that presbytery was the 
general system of the church in the age immediately 
succeeding the age of the Apostles/ x 

I do not profess to be so deeply read in the Fathers 
as doubtless you are, but some slight knowledge which 
I have of their writings, made me pause in amazement 
over this statement. As I understand them, their tes- 
timony is wholly and clearly the other way. This, 
1 ' Presbyterianism Defended/ Disc. 2. p. 105. 
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however, must be a matter of investigation, and I stand 
prepared to hearken most patiently to these testimonies, 
which stamp the early church with being Presbyterian 
in its character. 'Produce your strong reasons.' I 
am destined, alas ! to a disappointment. ' Into the Fa- 
thers/ say you, * we do not propose to follow the advo- 
cates of episcopacy.' And why not, may I venture to 
enquire, if they speak thus clearly for your cause ? It is 
tantalizing to hear of this hitherto unheard-of fact, and 
to he debarred the singular gratification of listening to 
opinions of the sixteenth century, from the lips of the 
learned of the second. The very arrangement of your 
pages is a trial to an excited curiosity; for the foot note 
refers me to the Appendix for illustration of your state- 
ment, and when I turn to it with eager anxiety, expect- 
ing to read some passage from Ignatius or Tertullian, 
such as never before struck the wondering eye of an 
enquirer, I find myself transported to the days of the 
moderns, and introduced to ' Simon bishop of Meath, 
and a canon of a council held by some distinguished 
personage called Paparo, in the village of Kells.' And 
then comes the singularly interesting information that 
Slane, and Screen, and Dunshaughlin, aye, and Kells itself, 
— honoured, doubtless, because of having witnessed the 
deliberations of the said Paparo and his sages, — ' were 
converted from rural deaneries into village bishoprics.' 
And this, the fact (no doubt incontrovertibly true,) of 
canons passed in Kells, in the year 1152, is absolutely 
the information appended to the statement, ' that Pres- 
bytery was the general system of the church in the age 
immediately succeeding the age of the apostles.' Now, 
Rev. Sir, although you have not stood to your appeal, 
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you have made your appeal. I cannot in honour decline 
the investigation, and therefore shall present you with a 
few quotations from the writings of these ages, that it 
may be more clearly understood, why you will not ' fol- 
low the advocates of episcopacy into the Fathers.' 
And before I bring up this cloud of witnesses, allow me 
to express my surprise that you labour to decry the 
authority of the Fathers, while at the same time you 
and your colleagues press them a little into your service. 
I find the Rev. Mr. Killen quoting from Clement of 
Rome, from the canons of Nice, from Ignatius, from 
Eusebius ; and the Rev. Mr. M'Clure, after saying that 
' the testimonies of the fathers are little to be regarded/ 
gently coquetting with Irenseus and Tertullian. It is 
true, indeed, that in the latter instance you gather from 
a Mr. Anderson of Dumbarton, who gathered from 
Stillingfleet, who gathered (like a learned churchman) 
from the originals. But inasmuch as you have pro- 
nounced these venerable authorities to be upon the side 
of Presbytery, it is but an exercise of that charity which 
rejoices in the truth, to shew that you have grievously 
mistaken your position. 

I expect in common candour, that you will do some- 
thing more to meet these quotations than re-raise the 
cry ' we appeal to the Scriptures alone.' If so, you 
should not have appealed to the fathers. I rest upon 
the Bible, the sure word of God, as fully and as impli- 
citly as any man. I put no implicit confidence in the 
fathers ; and most untrue should I be to the principles 
of my own church, if for a moment I put any uninspired 
writings on a level with the book of inspiration. 1 And 
1 Article 6. 
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therefore I build not my creed upon Cyprian or Augus- 
tine, but upon what " holy men of old spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost." I seek to enforce no 
doctrine necessary for salvation, from the testimony of 
the ancients. For that I appeal to the Bible. But 
without entering into the question of the value which 
should be put upon the fathers as to views of doctrine, 
I conceive that I am fully justified in appealing to them 
as historians of opinion, in seeking to learn from them 
what were the principles and practices of the Church 
of Christ in their days. The question of church govern- 
ment is a question of history. I do not ask of Cyprian 
or Augustine, whether they thought episcopacy right, 
but finding, as I think, distinct warrant for it in the 
Scriptures, I wish to ascertain whether the early church 
interpreted Scripture as I do. And therefore do I turn 
to the early writings of the church ; to the pages of men 
who occupied high positions in the church themselves, 
who conversed, (some of them) with apostles, and who 
were of all men best qualified to know what constitution 
the church had received from the inspired followers of 
Jesus. I conceive that such men are peculiarly able to 
throw light on this subject, and, for my part, I do not 
mean to shrink from that light. With you the case 
may be different. * If you conceive that they cannot aid 
your cause, you are right,— cautiously, prudentially right 
— in your resolve, * not to follow the advocates of episco- 
pacy into the fathers.' But allow me to remark, it was 
exceedingly imprudent to appeal to them. 

Let us now hear the voice of church antiquity upon 
this debated point of the equality or inequality of orders. 
We shall stand beside the very opening of the stream, 
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and consult the fathers who conversed with the apos- 
tles. These, among others, were Clement, Polycarp, 
and Ignatius; the first spoken of in Scripture, (Phil. iv. 
3.) the second, the friend of St. John, and the third 
declared by Chrysostom, *' to have been perfectly ac- 
quainted with the doctrine of the apostles/ These men 
may be supposed to have been well acquainted with the 
system of apostolic government. Let us hear their 
testimony. 1 

Between the years 64 and 70, according to Arch- 
bishop Wake, Clement wrote an epistle to the Corin- 
thian Church. Its object was to repress the divisions 
which were distracting that church through want of 
proper subordination ; divisions which had convulsed it in 
the days of Paul. In the 42nd and 44th chapters of 
this epistle, he observes, ' The apostles preaching through 
countries and cities, appointed the first fruits of their 
conversions to be bishops and deacons over those who 
should afterwards believe. Nor was this any new 
thing, for it had long before been written concerning 
bishops and deacons, " I will appoint bishops in righ- 
teousness, and , deacons in faith." And our apostles, 
knowing through our Lord Jesus Christ, that conten- 
tions would arise about the name of episcopacy, having 
received perfect knowledge, appointed the aforesaid min- 
isters, and thus delivered a rule of future succession, 
that upon their decease, other appointed men should 
receive their office. The ministers therefore appointed 
by them, and by other excellent men, who have min- 

1 These quotations are carefully taken from the original in a book 
of acknowledged accuracy, * Cotelerius' Patres Apostolici,' 2 vols, folio. 
Antwerp, 1698. 
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istered blamelessly, humbly, and freely in the sheep- 
fold of Christ, and have borne a high character from all, 
— these we should account it an injustice to dismiss from 
their office.' 

I am aware that this passage has been claimed by 
Presbyterian writers, as proving that the church in 
Clement's time knew but of two orders in the ministry. 
To my view, it contains clear evidence of a threefold 
ministry. There are the three ranks noticed in the 
quotation, — the bishops, (a name at first bestowed, as 
already I have remarked, upon the pastors of congrega- 
tions,) the deacons, an ecclesiastical order, for they are 
spoken of as ministers, and those by whom these orders 
were appointed, the apostles themselves. These latter 
were clearly of a distinct order from the other two, and 
therefore the passage is in strict harmony with the sys- 
tem of those churches, which, like the Church of Eng- 
land, insist upon three separate ministerial gradations. 
But even if this be denied, — and I cannot well see how it 
can be denied, except by denying that the apostles were 
ministers, or reducing them to a level with ordinary 
pastors, — still the difficulty of the two orders remains. 
Is this the system of your church, or do not Presbyte- 
rians maintain, in your own words, that pastors of the 
Christian Church are of one order and equal authority ? 

But let us pass to the writings of Poly carp. His 
Epistle to the Philippians was written in the year 116. 
It is very short, and contains little connected with our 
subject. One passage however shews, that a disparity 
of ministerial orders, was the constitution of the church 
to which he wrote. ' The deacons must be blameless 
before God, as the ministers of God in Christ, and not 
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of man. Ye (the laity) must be subject to the Presby- 
ters and deacons, as to God and Christ.' In this quo- 
tation, it will be seen that the deacons are designated 
as the ministers of God, and that they are clearly distinct 
from the presbyters. This, in itself, is sufficient to 
shew that ' the one order and equal authority ' of Pres- 
byterianism was not the system of church government 
recognized by the disciple of St. John. It can be 
proved from history, that at this time Polycarp was 
bishop of Smyrna. ' Polycarp was not only taught by 
the apostles, but by the apostles appointed bishop of the 
church of the Smy means.' This is the statement of 
Tertullian. But the very address of this epistle shews 
the situation which he held. ' Polycarp and the presby- 
ters which are with him to the church of God which is 
at Philippi.' 

I cannot pass from the apostolic age, without advert- 
ing to the writings of Ignatius. Elsewhere I shall have 
occasion to consider the question of the genuineness of 
these writings. At present I shall assume that the 
epistles which have passed the ordeal of Usher's research 
and Lardner's industry, maybe received by us as authentic. 
This primitive father closed his life by martyr- 
dom about 107, a few years after the death of the 
apostle John. In him we have an undoubted link con- 
necting the first and second centuries, the apostolic with 
the subsequent ages. ' Conversing freely with the apos- 
tles, and familiarly acquainted with their doctrine, ' Igna- 
tius occupies a position of no ordinary importance. He 
lived in that precise period of time which enabled him 
to convey to the church, (now destitute of inspired guid- 
ance,) the views and opinions of its inspired founders. 
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His character in the church is heyond suspicion. He is 
alluded to by Polycarp in his epistle as ' the blessed 
Ignatius ;' and his epistles were deemed by that saint so 
valuable, that he sent them with his own to the Philip- 
pian Christians, as writings ' by which they might be 
greatly profited, treating of faith and practice, and of 
things pertaining to edification in the Lord Jesus/ Let 
me introduce a view of his principles and opinions ; and 
while they are under perusal, let it be carried in mind, 
that an aged believer on his way to eternity through the 
gate of martyrdom, was not likely to misrepresent the 
truth on the impulses, of mortal ambition. 

In these his epistles, there is scarcely any duty urged 
so earnestly, as that private Christians should be 
obedient to their ministers, and the inferior clergy, 
the deacons and presbyters, to their bishop. Now, let 
us hear his admonitions. 

' Be subject to your bishop, as to the Lord, for he 
watchethfor your souls.' 

' It is necessary that, whatever ye do, ye should do 
nothing without your bishop, but be ye subject to your 
presbyters also, as to the apostles of Christ/ 

' What other is a bishop but one who has obtained a 
power and principality above all; and what is the pres- 
bytery but a holy company, the counsellors and 
assessors of the bishop ; and what the deacons, but 
the imitators of the angelic powers, which render to 
him a pure and blameless attendance, as holy Stephen 
did to blessed James/ 1 

I presume, Rev. Sir, that these passages reeognise 
a disparity among ministers and three distinct orders. 
1 Epis. ad Tral. Sect. ii. vii. 
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Again, ' I exhort you, that your care and study be 
to do all things in a goodly concord, your bishop being 
president in the place of God, your presbyters as the 
senate of the Apostles, and the deacons entrusted with 
the ministry of Christ.' 

' None of you may do aught without your bishop, 
whether he be presbyter, or deacon, or laic.' 1 

I need not pause to comment upon these passages, 
for they speak their own meaning with unequivocal 
clearness. If there be sense in words, they bear out 
to the letter my position, that the ministry recognised 
in the apostolic age was thoroughly kindred to that 
which obtains in the Church of England. It was un- 
equal in its ranks, it was distinctive in its functions ; 
all \ts members had not equal authority, nor common 
duties. Is this, Rev. Sir, I ask you fearlessly, the 
constitution of Presbyterianism ? Does it know this 
subordination, these pointed distinctions? No, its 
pastors are of ' one order and of equal authority/ 
Presbyterianism was not the system of the apostolic 
age. Disclaimed by inspired men, it is disclaimed by 
their companions and successors. It may look up to 
the sixteenth century for its birth, but it cannot look 
up to the first or second. It may rest upon the pre- 
cipitate innovations of Calvin, but it appeals in vain for 
countenance to Clement or Ignatius. 

I cannot account this line of proof thoroughly com- 
plete, without reference to a^ew more early authorities. 
They shall be taken from the literature of the third and 
the later periods of the second century. * 

Irenseus was the disciple of Polycarp, the cotempo- 

1 Epis. ad Magnes. 
H 
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rary of Ignatius, and Bishop of Lyons.i Flourishing 
about the year 167, he stands sufficiently near the 
apostolic age to be a competent judge of the princi- 
ples on which the Christian Church was founded. I 
invite your attention to the following quotation. ' We 
can reckon up those who by the apostles were made 
bishops in the Churches, and their successors even to our 
own times. The blessed Apostles, Peter and Paul, 
founding the Church (of Rome) delivered the episco- 
pacy of the government of that Church to Linus. Of 
this Linus, Paul makes mention in the Epistles he wrote 
to Timothy. Anacletus succeeded him. In the third 
place, Clement after him took that bishopric, who both 
saw the apostles themselves and had conference with 
them. After this Clement, succeeded Euaristus, .&c. 
Now in the twelfth place Eleutherius possesses the 
bishopric. And Polycarp was not only taught by the 
apostles, but was also by the apostles made bishop in 
Asia, in the Church of Smyrna, whom we ourselves 
saw in our younger days ; for he lasted long, and being 
very old, he most nobly and gloriously suffering mar- 
tyrdom, passed out of this life.' 2 

Here is a complete and unbroken chain. The writer 
of this passage, himself a bishop, (and be it observed, 
that at this time the word had but one signification) 
saw one who conversed with the Apostles of Christ. 
By apostolic hands was this one ordained a Bishop. 
If this does not prove episcopacy to be an Apostolic 
institution, and that the primitive Church so considered 
*it, I am at a loss to understand what amount of evi- 
dence is necessary to make a demonstration. 

1 Eusebius, Ecc. His. Lib. v. * Lib. iii. adir. Haeres. 
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Let me trouble you with another quotation. I take 
it from the works of Clement of Alexandria, (a.d. 192,) 
one of the most learned of the ancient fathers, and one 
whom I am peculiarly willing to cite on my side of the 
question, because it has been urged by Presbyterians 
that he is favourable to their views, from having spoken 
of all the ministers of the Church under the names of 
' Presbyters and deacons.' It would be turning aside 
from my present object, to enter into an explanation of 
this expression, which can no more prove that there 
were but two orders then in the ministry, than the ex- 
pression ' bishops and curates ' in the liturgy, proves 
the Church of England to have but two orders. It 
was a general form of expression which made the com- 
prehensive term ' presbyter ' (a title given to Apostles, 
and yet not dispossessing them of their peculiar dig- 
nity,) to stand for the upper ministerial grades. But 
that Clement was in perfect harmony with all the writers 
of his time upon the subject of episcopacy, will be 
evident upon a single perusal of the following passages. 

* There are other precepts without number/ (he had 
been selecting texts bearing Upon general duties) 
' which concern men in particular capacities ; some 
which relate to presbyters, others which belong to 
bishops, others respecting deacons.' * 

' He is indeed a deacon and minister of the divine 
will, and he is a presbyter of the church, who does both 
practice and teach that which our Lord has prescribed ; 
not being reported just, only because he is a presbyter, 
but chosen into the college of presbyters because he was 

1 Paedag. lib. iii. c. 12. 
H 2 
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a just person ; though such an one be not honoured 
with the chief seat here on earth, he shall sit in one of 
the twenty four thrones.' ! 

The testimony of another writer of the same age 
is equally conclusive. Tertullian observes, ' The power of 
baptism is lodged with the bishop, and may also be 
exercised by presbyters and deacons, but not without 
the bishop's commission.' * This is a proof of a differ- 
ence in functions, as well as a proof of a diversity of 
ranks. It makes the two latter orders plainly distinct 
from the former, and endues the first with a prerogative, 
which (except by delegation) the others did not possess. 

The same writer in his ' Treatise against heretics,' 
throws out this challenge to his opponents : ' Let them 
produce the originals of their churches, let them roll 
out the order of their bishops, so running down by 
their succession from the beginning, as that their first 
bishops had one of the apostles or apostolic men for 
his author and predecessor. Thus do the apostolic 
churches bring in their accounts, as the church of 
Smyrna, having Poly carp placed there by St. John ; the 
church of Rome sheweth Clement ordained by St. Peter ; 
and so the rest of the churches shew what sprouts they 
have of the apostolic seed, even those who were first 
placed in their episcopacy by the apostles. 9 

This, is episcopacy by apostolic institution, existing 
bevond controversy, in the days of Tertullian, and 
asserted by him to have had an apostolic original. I 
would beg you to observe that this episcopacy so in- 
stituted was located diocesan episcopacy. The first 

1 Stromata. lib. vi. 2 De Baptismo. c. 17. 
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bishops were ' placed/ Clement in Rome, Polycarp in 
Smyrna. The venerable father felt himself here on 
sure ground ; and confident in his position, he could 
throw out the bold defiance of the quotation. Let the 
advocates of Presbyterianism take it to themselves. 
Let them ' produce the original of their churches.' 

I shall detain you with but one further quotation. I 
have brought my proofs from the early records of the 
church, down to the close of the second century. I 
shall leave this branch of the subject when I have placed 
church government before view as it existed in the 
middle of the third. To do this, I shall cite from the 
celebrated Cyprian, the martyr Bishop of Carthage. 
His testimony is thus far valuable, that it belongs to a 
period when insubordination was manifesting itself in 
the church, and the Corah-like presumption of Israel 
was exhibited upon the platform of Christianity. This 
was just the kind of occasion fitted to try the pretensions 
of the supreme officers of the church. My first quota- 
tion from Cyprian is to prove that he regarded episco- 
pacy as an apostolic institution, and my second to prove 
the manifest distinction between bishops and other ranks 
of the clergy. 

' Our Lord, intending to establish the episcopal dignity 
together with the constitution of his Church, said thus to 
Peter, " I say unto thee, thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my church/ ' &c. thence, in course of 
time and succession, the ordination of bishops and the 
constitution of the church proceeds ; so that the church 
is built upon the bishops, and all acts of the church are 
governed and directed by these its presidents.' l 
1 Epist. 33. 
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This testifies to the apostolic, yea, the divine origin 
of the office. The following rebuke was drawn from 
Cyprian by the conduct of his presbyters, who had 
ventured in his absence to restore to communion some 
who had fallen away in a time of persecution. * What a 
prospect must we have of the divine vengeance, when 
some presbyters neither mindful of the gospel nor of 
their own station, neither regarding the future judgment 
of God, nor the Bishop who now presides over them, 
dare arrogate to themselves what was never attempted 
under any of my predecessors.' * 

Now, Sir, I have done with the fathers. I have 
brought a goodly array of them into court ; you have 
heard their testimony; give in your judgment. Is 
Presbyterianism, or is it not, tried and found wanting ? 
I have expressly collected my authorities from different 
ages, that I might shew the continued, uninterrupted 
opinions of the church. I have collected them from 
different quarters of the world, that I might shew the 
universal opinion of the church. Clement has spoken 
from Italy, Ignatius from Antioch, Polycarp from 
Smyrna, Irenseus from France, Clemens Alexandrinus 
from Egypt,. Tertullian and Cyprian from Carthage. 
And these men, eminent from their station, honoured 
from their virtues, distinguished for their faithfulness, 
conspicuous for their learning, — these men of different 
times and of different latitudes, all with one voice pro- 
claim that episcopacy was the system which governed 
the church in their days, and utter more than opinion, 
for they assert it as an unquestioned fact, that it came 

1 Epist. 16. 
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down from apostolic institution. No wonder that « the 
advocates of Episcopacy have not been followed into 
the fathers/ But, Rev. Sir, what becomes of your de- 
claration that ' the earliest writers bear evidence to the 
pact, that Presbytery was the general system of the 
church in the age immediately succeeding the age of 
the apostles/ You have heard the testimony of the 
church's earliest writers. I ask you, do they bear out 
your assertion ? It is for you, not for me, to reconcile 
the declaration with the evidence now submitted for 
perusal. 

And now before I close up this proof from antiquity, 
I desire to re-urge an argument which I barely stated 
in the ' Sermons on the Church/ I there asserted 
that there is no alternative left to an educated opponent 
of episcopacy, but to admit that it was introduced by 
the Apostles, or to deny its existence altogether. To 
this argument I have received no answer. Dr. Doddridge ] 
admits that Episcopacy is as old as the days of Ignatius, 
and you give it as your opinion, — I ask pardon, you 
lay it down as an uncontrovertible dogma, — ' that it was 
introduced silently, like the other corruptions of Chris- 
tianity/ I require proof for this. I call upon those 
who deny to it an apostolic origin, to say, when it was 
introduced into the church. It must have been (if 
Doddridge be an authority) before the year 106, that is, 
in the lifetime of men who conversed with the apostles. 
And yet with respect to this innovation — this funda- 
mental change in church government, — not one syllable 
is written by the church of that time. It is clear from 

1 Lecture 116. 
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the writings of Ignatius, that episcopacy in his day was 
not stealthily brought into existence. His writings are 
bold and express ; his language that of a man who was 
advocating the dignity of a peculiar office, enjoining res- 
pect towards it, and never for a moment supposing that 
his demand could be resisted. Is it credible, can it by any 
stretch of credulity be conceived, that such a movement 
(and in a space of time so short as between the decease 
of the apostles and that of Ignatius, it must have been 
a sudden, abrupt, and startling movement) could have 
taken place without challenging the attention of the 
church, and drawing out at once, vehement reprehen- 
sion and comment ? And if it occurred before the death 
of the apostles, can we conceive that men such as they 
were,— vigilant, active, unwearied, — would have permitted 
a change of such moment to have taken place without 
crushing, by their weighty authority, the aspiring in- 
truder upon the church's hitherto equality ? The idea 
is absurd. It could not have been introduced, under 
any supposeable circumstances, in this period. Nor 
were the men of that period, devoted, single-minded 
men, likely to have lent themselves to its introduction. 
They who maintain the contrary are bound to prove 
when it was introduced, and to shew indications of its 
rise and progress. This we can do in the case of pon- 
tifical usurpation. When Constantinople claimed the 
universal dominion of the church, we can shew that the 
Roman prelate of that day denounced the unwarrantable 
encroachment as ' an act of Antichrist/ And when 
Rome felt the pulse of the church, and sought to 
reach supremacy, the attempt was thrown back by the 
vigorous and instantaneous protest of the other bishops. 
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But nothing whatever of this kind can we discover with 
regard to the rise of episcopacy, as an innovation on 
the church. Were direct testimony of its origin want- 
ing, the silence of the church on this point would of 
itself be powerful presumptive evidence that it sprang 
from the apostles themselves, — that the church took 
it from their hands unhesitatingly, submissively. I re- 
peat that there is no alternative open to a presbyterian 
opponent, but to deny that there was ever such a thing 
in the church at all, or to admit that it was instituted 
by the inspired apostles of Christianity. 

I believe I have now noticed all the principal points 
in your discourse. There is one page which, however, 
I cannot pass without comment. It is that in which" 
you assert, that I have used the name of Calvin in sup- 
port of prelatical authority. In the appendix to the 
' Sermons on the Church/ I introduced the following 
quotation from Calvin's Institutes ; ' they named all on 
whom was enjoined the office of teaching presbyters. 
They chose one of their number in every city to whom, 
in particular, they gave the name of bishop, lest from 
equality, as usually happens, dissentions should arise.' 
In your comment on this passage, as cited by me, you 
have done me a twofold injustice. You have accused 
me of concealing the sense, by suppressing a part of the 
quotation, and you have represented me as introducing 
it to support episcopacy. You know well that I never 
could have dreamed of citing Calvin as an episcopalian 
advocate. And therefore I cannot but compliment you on 
the adroitness you have displayed in mis-stating the 
object for which I used the quotation. I never used it 
' to support prelatical authority ; ' I used it to illustrate 
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and confirm this fact, that the name of Bishop, which had 
at first belonged to all ministers, became in process of 
time restricted to one. This was the very and the sole 
object of the note in my appendix. In that note I was 
not speaking about episcopacy — the thing — the office ; 
I was speaking entirely upon the history of the appli- 
cation of the term ' bishop/ And to shew that I was 
correct in this account of the limited use of the term, I 
quoted Calvin, amongst others, who gives the same 
account that I did. And because I cite him to shew 
that the title ' bishop/ which at first belonged to many, 
was confined to one, you charge me with citing him in 
support of episcopacy itself. I presume you know what 
this mis-statement of an adversary's meaning is called in 
the books of Logic, and I leave you to find out what it 
would be called in the books of candour. 

But, I shall do with Calvin's quotation, what I 
did not do with it before. I shall use it to corroborate 
the views which this letter has been written to defend. 
The reformer admits that ' one of the number was chosen 
in every city by the presbyters to whom they gave the 
name of bishop, lest from equality dissension should 
arise/ And your comment upon this is that ' the 
bishop of whom he spake, was nothing more than the 
moderator of the court/ Now, Rev. Sir, let me ask you 
these questions: — Is it a fact or not, that the primitive 
moderator, (for I shall not contend for a term,) was 
elected for life, and that the presbyterian moderator is 
not ? Is it a fact or is it not, that the primitive mode- 
rator had a personal authority, a power in himself to 
rule, regulate, and rebuke his clergy, was a Timothy 
over presbyters; and that your moderator is a mere 
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echo, an instrumental conveyancer of the decisions of 
others ? Is it a fact or is it not, that the primitive 
moderator only could ordain, and that yours has no 
power in this respect which any other minister does not 
possess ? No, Sir, Calvin's bishop may have been 
nothing more than the moderator of the court, but the 
primitive Christian bishop was as different from him, 
as divine institutions are from human inventions. It is 
well,, however, to have Calvin's admission, (and lest from 
any reason, you should happen to forget it, I shall 
distress you by its repetition,) ' that the presbyters 
chose one of their number to whom they gave the 
name of bishop, lest from equality, dissentions should 
arise.' 

I believe it will be found, that many of the pres- 
byterian reformers were favourable to episcopacy, that 
they allowed its apostolic origin, and only dissented 
from it from expediency. It was the admission of Bucer, 
that • by the perpetual observance of the church, even 
from the apostles themselves, it seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost, that among the presbyters to whom the 
charge of the church is specially committed, one 
should have the singular charge of the churches, and in 
that charge and care governed others; for which cause 
the name of bishops was attributed to the chief gover- 
nors of the church.' l It is the concession of Chamier, 
one of the ablest and most learned on your side, that 
' immediately upon the death of the apostles, began the 
difference between bishops and presbyters ; yea, that the 
thing itself began in the time of the apostles, or rather 

1 De Cura Curat, p. 251. 
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proceeded from them. 1 It is the statement of Molineus, 
(or Du Moulin) that ' immediately after the apostles, 
or rather in their time, as ecclesiastical history wit- 
nesses, it was constituted, (constitutus est) that in one 
city, one presbyter should have pre-eminence over his 
colleagues, who was called a bishop. And this form of 
government, all churches every where received/ * . 

I mean not to affirm, that these distinguished 
scholars agreed thoroughly with the episcopalian theory, 
as it is held in the church. I should be guilty of the 
offence against candour, of which I have lately com- 
plained, if I did so. They qualify their admissions by 
saying ' that here was no rule, no jurisdiction, but all 
was the result of a holy charity.' I go not into the 
spirit of the rule of the early bishops, nor into the 
causes which made it lovingly received by the clergy ; 
it is sufficient for me, that they admit an inequality in 
the ancient church, and trace up that inequality to the 
hands of the apostles. 

I pass by almost without comment, your attempt 
to depreciate the theological literature of the Church 
of England. In your mind ' it is vastly over- 
rated/ We sometimes speak disparagingly of things 
with which we are unacquainted. It may be thus 
with you. Certain it is, that the character of that 
church for literary attainments of the very highest 
order, of the most profound and varied description, has 
never yet been questioned. An incredulous opponent 
has but to step into that treasury, a library of English 
divinity, to stand convinced that there is not in the 

1 De Membris ecc. mil. lib. iv. c. 5. * Epis. ad Winton, 3. 
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world a church which has subscribed so largely and so 
richly to the stores of theology. Such was the opinion 
of one whose scholarship entitled him to speak on 
such a subject. Chalmers speaks of ' her deeds of high 
prowess and championship in the battles of the faith, of 
the noble contributions which have been rendered by her 
scholars and her sons to that literature, which is at once 
the glory and the defence of Protestantism.' I deny 
not the value of Scottish authors. I admit, gratefully 
admit that Haliburton, Willison, and Witherspoon have 
left behind them monuments of their piety and ortho- 
doxy. But to say that ' if we want substantial theo- 
logy, we must rather go to presbyterian and puritan 
writers/ is, you will pardon me, absolutely ludicrous. 
Among the Puritans we find indeed some master minds, 
but where shall we go in the Scottish church for the 
learning, the profound ability, the marvellous industry, 
the wide acquaintance with antiquity, the metaphysical 
acuteness which distinguished such men as Butler, and 
Jewel, and Stillingfleet, and Usher, and Pearson, and 
Prideaux. These men were divines. They did not con- 
tent themselves with the production of devotional Trea- 
tises, (and in their place I question neither the value nor 
necessity for such) but went into depths where not 
many could have swam, and explored with an adventurous 
step, regions in theology, where the inadequate learning 
of others necessarily forbade them to penetrate. 1 

I now, Sir, release you from the trouble of further 
perusal, and myself from the labour of further comment. 
I have examined your proofs, and shewn their inconclu- 

1 See Appendix B. 
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siveness. I have stated the arguments which satisfy 
my own mind that episcopacy is from God, and the 
system of parity alike an anomaly in his works, unac- 
knowledged by Scripture, and unsupported by antiquity. 
I have left unexposed many sophisms in your discourse, 
and unpunished many discourtesies. Your picture- 
drawing of Presbyterian sufferings may be brilliant, it 
is certainly intended to be poetic. The ' desert glen, 
and the barren rock, the temple of nature, and the 
canopy of heaven ; the mother with her infant, and the 
old man of infirmity/ — I am sure it is all a master- 
piece of imaginative conception and bold execution, but 
may I ask, is it after nature, has it any original in 
fact, or is it only the ' air drawn dagger* of a soft 
and sensitive fancy ? However, all this is harmless, 
except in so far as it may tend to foster prejudice, and 
kindle an ignorant hatred. I doubt not bat that Pres- 
byterians have suffered, as all who live godly in Christ 
will suffer, from bigotry ; and to do them justice, they 
have made the most of their trials. I could take a leaf 
from the history both of Scotland and of England, 
which would shew, and that with such an eloquence of 
truth as would thrill to the very heart of the peruser, 
that the episcopalian clergy in both countries have en- 
dured such a fight of afflictions, such a series of appalling 
persecutions from the hands of dissenters, as would 
leave it scarcely doubtful whose hands were most deeply 
dyed in the blood of the sufferers. I could recount 
deeds of atrocity perpetrated under the name of righ- 
teous zeal, by Puritan fanaticism in the one land, and 
Covenanting phrenzy in the other, which would tell 
that the Church which contended best and suffered 
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most in the days of the Reformation, has passed through 
many days as dark as those. The trials of the Church 
of England are little known, because she has not 
trumpetted her wrongs. Nor will I dwell upon them 
now. I wish not to irritate old wounds. I am bound to 
defend the truth, but desire to speak evil of no man. 
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ORDINATION— THE APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION. 



TO THE REV. W. D. KILLEN, 

PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER OF RAPHOE. 

Sir, 

I»believe that the highest compliment I could pay 
you, would be to express my regret at finding your 
Sermon in the volume entitled, ' Presbyterianism De- 
fended.' It merits a better fete than to be made a part 
of such a publication. There is throughout it a vein 
of scholarship, and, for the most part, a fairness of 
reasoning which form a contrast with its other sections, 
in many respects honourable to you. You gain, while 
you lose, by juxtaposition. Creditable as your dis- 
course is in itself, it is so far unfortunate, that • fate 
hath made it acquainted with strange companions/ 

I am sure that you must have had, to your own 
mind, reasons sufficiently cogent to induce you to take 
part in this controversy. You do not seem to me to be 
a person likely to embark in such matters, without 
being satisfied that ' there was a cause/ But it some- 
times happens that we over-estimate the cogency of a 
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cause, that that appears a justifying reason for a step 
which on examination is found to be no reason at all. 
You will forgive me if I venture to hint that such may 
be the case in this instance. I think it will be found 
that even upon your own shewing, you have not had 
sufficient provocation. 

I am told in the commencement of your volume, 
that it is right that ' Presbyterians should be instructed 
in their own distinguishing principles.' I should be 
the last person in the world to question such an opinion. 
But I must complain of the manner in which this is 
done, — not by expositions of presbytery, but attacks on 
episcopacy. This latter is one of the very designs, the 
avowed objects of this volume. The preface, to which 
of course, all the writers have agreed, tells me that 
' the unscriptural character of prelacy, and the abuses 
of the Church of England are fully exposed. 9 I have 
no doubt that Presbyterian ministers feel themselves 
constrained to do this from conscientious motives. If 
they deem the Church of England so impure, it may 
relieve their consciences to ' expose it.' Bat may 
I be allowed to express my regret, that conscience 
which is so marvellously tender where prelacy is con- 
cerned, is so strangely apathetic where popery is con- 
cerned. Has it no evils, no abuses, no ' monstrous 
dogmas ? ' And if so, were it not true charity and 
conscientious rectitude to expose them. I am told that 
' it is expressly the duty of ministers of the Gospel to 
protest against every thing dishonouring to Christ, 1 
and I know that it is inculcated,— more than inculcated, — 
bound upon the ministers of the Scottish Church, ' to 
apply their doctrines faithfully against the public sins 
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and corruptions of the times; ' that it is enacted, 
' that such persons as shall be found not applying their 
doctrine to corruptions, but cold and wanting in spiritual 
zeal, shall be censured according to the degree of their 
fault, that if any be found too sparing or ambiguous 
in the foresaid applications, they shall be sharply re- 
buked, for giving themselves a detestable neutrality in 
the cause of God.' 1 And yet while this duty is bound 
upon them, I cannot find that the descendants of the 
Scottish reformers have taken up their parable against 
the master iniquity of the land, or, (with one or two 
noble exceptions,) delivered their souls by preaching 
down the abominations of the papal antichrist. On 
every side do I hear of the hostility of dissent against 
episcopacy, of the righteous zeal which moves its 
ministers to condemn and to ' expose it/ but I have 
yet to learn, that the pulpits of our meeting-houses 
pour forth an equally open denunciation of the great 
system of error which exalts itself " above all that is 
called God." 

At all events, the Church of England is guiltless in 
this matter. For years past, yea, during the whole line 
of her history, she has been a protester against the 
falsehoods of Rome. In pulpit, on platform, and by 
press, she has been a consistent and an outspoken witness 
against error. In this she stands side by side with 
presbyterianism as it once was. Both churches in refor- 
mation days, were uplifters of their voices against the 
spiritual despotism, and the Antichristian tenets of 
Rome. And such, one at least, has continued to be. I 

1 Acts of General Assembly. 1648. 
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would that the other in this respect had held close to the 
banners of the covenant. I know of no document more 
honest, more scriptural, more distinguished for stern 
reprobation of error, than the national covenant of the 
Scottish church in 1580, The boldness of its tone, the 
speciality of its charges while denouncing Popery, is only 
equalled by its total freedom from sectarian bigotry and 
harshness. The men who composed and signed it, 
could distinguish between discipline and doctrine ; and 
exercised, perhaps, a conscience more void of offence, 
by preaching down soul-destroying heresies, than by 
attempting to ' expose* episcopacy. Would that their 
mantles had fallen upon their descendants. Truly 
' they allow not the deeds of their fathers/ I direct 
not these remarks, Rev. Sir, against you. I have heard 
that in the pulpit, and I know that by the press, you 
have borne your part in ' faithful contendings ' against 
Rome. 

It is assigned by you as a second reason for your 
engaging in this controversy, that presbyterians have 
received a slight from the * Christian Knowledge Society.' 
You describe that venerable association aright, when 
you speak of it as one of the recognized societies of the 
Church of England, comprising among its members all 
the bishops and the great body of the clergy. And I 
am glad you have laboured to connect the Christian 
Knowledge Society with the Anglican Church, because 
its acts will appear more clearly to represent the opinions 
of that church. But, now what is your complaint 
against that society ? That ' at a late meeting, several 
of its members publicly declared that the board ought 
not to recognize the presbyterian community as a 
i 2 
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church, and a motion virtually refusing to acknowledge 
the Church of Scotland, was carried by a majority/ 
This statement is not marked by your usual clearness. 
You have taken it at second-hand from • the Presbyte- 
rian Review.' Would it not have been more respectful 
to yourself and the Church of England, to have gone 
to primary information. Let us however, examine the 
accuracy of this charge. 

At the January meeting of this year, a motion was 
brought forward to alter the fourteenth rule of the 
society, with a view to placing the bishops of Scotland 
on a footing with the bishops of the united churches of 
England and Ireland. As matters stood, the Scottish 
Bishops were obliged to be recommended and ballotted 
for, while the English and Irish Bishops were admitted 
on application. A motion was made to insert the words 
' Protestant Bishops of the Church in Scotland/ in the 
fourteenth rule of the society. To this resolution, an 
amendment was moved, to the effect, that the word 
' episcopal' should be inserted before the word ' church.' 

Now, what was the ground on which this amendment 
was urged ? on the very ground of a respect for the 
rights of the Church of Scotland, that is, the presbyterian. 
It was urged by the gentleman who seconded it, that 
the title ' the Church of Scotland' belonged to the 
presbyterians, and that to bestow it upon the Episcopa- 
lian Church in that country, would be to stand in oppo- 
sition to the law which had made the Presbyterian the 
Established Church of that country. The Rev. Second- 
er declared that though a good episcopalian himself, 
he would not consent to what might be considered as a 
reflection upon a body of their fellow Christians. 
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These were the original motion and amendment ; and 
I leave it to candour to determine, whether in the one 
or the other, there was aught calculated to ' aggrieve 
presbyterians.' It is true, that in the discussion which 
the incidental introduction of this subject created, high 
church opinions were expressed by one or two of the 
members present, but if so, there were opinions as 
strongly expressed of the most liberal and unexclusive 
character. I find in the report of that debate such 
expressions as these, ' let the confessions of faith be 
examined, let those who would cut them off, read the 
longer and shorter Catechism of the Church of Scot- 
land, and they might perhaps be instructed in truths, 
of which they were at present ignorant. It was not to 
be forgotten, how the Church of Scotland stood side by 
side with the Church of England, against all the idola- 
tries of apostate Rome. It was remarked that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in his letter to the Genevese 
Church on the occasion of the late jubilee of the refor- 
mation, had applied to the Protestant Churches of the 
continent, terms more Catholic than those of the ori- 
ginal motion. It was distinctly said by Dr. Short, that 
* such an idea as that of unchurching any church, had 
never entered into his head, and he would contend it 
was not implied in the words of the resolution.' And, 
after this discussion and these disclaimers, the original 
motion was carried. I put it to your candour, does 
this justify your assertion, • that a motion was car- 
ried by a majority, virtually refusing to acknowledge 
the Church of Scotland ? ' 

So far with regard to the meeting itself. Let me 
now put you in possession of another fact, which, pro- 
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bably you did not know ; or, if you did, you have not 
chosen to give. In February, a meeting of the society 
was held, at which the Bishop of London presided. 
Let me quote a part of this distinguished prelate's 
speech. After settling the point that the Scottish 
bishops should be described in the same terms in which 
they were in the habit of describing themselves, he 
adds, ' If any member wished this subject (whether 
the Presbyterian were a Church,) to be discussed, he 
could prepare a tract in relation to it, and submit it 
regularly for consideration. Whatever Presbyterians 
had done in former times, the world should remember 
the kind terms on which they at present stood with us. 
I wish also to add, that at the same time I am thus 
speaking my own sentiments, I am also speaking those 
of his Grace the President of the Society.' On which 
it was moved, that in the resolution for altering the 
14th rule, the words, ' the Bishops of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church ' should be inserted, instead of ' the 
Protestant bishops of the Church in Scotland.' This 
motion was carried. 

I^ow, Rev. Sir, what are the facts ? 1st, That the 
original motion does not naturally imply the unchurching 
of the Church of Scotland. 2ndly, That a large body 
of the members present at the January meeting, (some 
of whom supported it,) disclaimed the idea of attaching 
to it such an interpretation. 3rdly, Lest, by any possi- 
bility, the resolution should offend the Presbyterians, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London 
interfered to alter its wording, and thus put the matter 
beyond a question ; and lastly, that the meeting with- 
out hesitation adopted the proposed alteration. If this 
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be an instance of ' the aggrieving of Presbyterians/ 
they must be the very children in the market-place, 
crying without cause. 

I have thus sifted the second alleged provocation of 
the Church against Presbyterians, and I refer it to 
yourself to say, whether it justifies you in joining with 
your brethren in an assault upon episcopacy. As for 
your other reasons, the ground taken up by the Rev. 
Mr. Gregg in his Discussion, and the eight words of 
Mr. Boyton's Visitation Sermon, I scarcely feel myself 
called upon to go into them. The first took up the 
ground he assumed, because he felt that it gave him a 
vantage ground against his opponent ; and this he did 
for the sake of common Protestanism, and without 
the slightest intention of aggrieving Presbyterians ; 
the second can, no doubt, (and that with more 
power than his opponents may choose to experience,) 
defend himself, and perhaps, prove to you that you 
have mistaken his meaning and cried before you were 
struck. You are not named in his Sermon, and it had 
been more dignified not to have taken to yourselves 
expressions which very likely were never intended 
for your body. It is however a remarkable thing, 
that Presbyterian ministers, systematically shunning 
collision with the Church of Rome, cautiously keeping 
from controversy with or exposure of her, make the 
objects of their attacks the Protestant establishment of 
the land, the great political enemy, and the successful 
theological antagonist of Rome. Will Presbyterians do 
nothing against popery, but ' expose ' the church of 
Latimer and Ridley, and attack men who have battled 
for Protestantism on the platform of controversial and 
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political warfare ? The Church, and these her minis- 
ters, deserve better things at your hands. 

Let me now enter upon the principal matters of 
your discourse. I wish it to be distinctly observed, 
that, your part of this volume introduces a totally new 
subject of disputation. In the ' Sermons on the 
Church/ I carefully avoided saying one word in refer- 
ence to the validity or invalidity of Presbyterian ordi- 
nation. I studiously refrained from canvassing the 
title to orders in your Church, or the question of the 
people's right to appoint their own ministers. These 
were delicate subjects. I did not wish to touch upon 
them. They did not lie necessarily in my way when 
preaching upon the orders and peculiarities of the 
Church of England. I was bound to show the scrip- 
turality of episcopacy, but I should have been doing 
what I condemn in your volume, if I had turned off this 
path to institute an attack on the orders of the Church 
of Scotland. I determined not to approach the sub- 
ject ; and upon an inspection of the ' Sermons/ I do 
not find that I have departed from my resolution. 
If therefore I enter upon these subjects now, be it 
remembered that I am not chargeable with conse- 
quences. Their introduction is traceable to yourself. 
I have no alternative but to debate topics on which 
you have challenged investigation. 

The question at present at issue between us is that of 
the scriptural mode of ordination into the ministry. And 
I perceive that you have devoted a considerable portion 
of your discourse to the subject of a valid title to exer- 
cise ministerial duties in the Church of Christ. It is of 
course, niy business to canvass the soundness of your 
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views. Your first position is, that qualifications of a 
certain character, are a man's title to preach the 
word and dispense sealing ordinances ; and among 
these qualifications you enumerate • an exemplary life, 
appropriate gifts, soundness in the faith, and a desire, 
from zeal to Christ and love to souls, to enter into the 
ministry.' If, you observe, a person has these qualifi- 
cations, and receives a call from a Christian congrega- 
tion to exercise them, he has a title to discharge 
ministerial functions. If I apprehend your view aright, 
(and I do not wish to mis-state it) the only bar to his 
exercising this right is the want of a recognition of his 
title by a Church court. 

Now, Sir, there is an obscurity in the way in which 
this position is put, which requires me to be a little pre- 
cise in examining it. It seems to me that you have 
confused two things which are essentially distinct — the 
fitness of a man for an office, and his right to exercise 
the duties of an office. The one is no part of the other, 
for a qualification is by no means a commission ; and at 
present we are not considering the question of what 
constitutes sufficient ability to discharge ministerial 
functions, but what constitutes a valid right to discharge 
them. According to your view, certain mental and 
spiritual capacities, accompanied by a call from a con- 
gregation, create a man ipso facto a minister. What 
we have been in the habit of calling ordination, namely, 
the imposition of the hands of certain ministers, is not 
ordination ; it is merely the official recognition of a title 
which a man has previously possessed, a decent mode of 
inducting a person into the situation which he is to hold 
in a church. Such must be your meaning, for you 
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expressly affirm that 'a church court does not bestow on 
a man authority, it merely gives him formal possession 
of that authority to which he has made out a scriptural 
title.' If this be so, a man is absolutely ordained, is a 
minister of Christ, a steward of his mysteries, by the 
simple possession of qualifications, and the invitation of 
some dozen people to exercise them. This is precisely 
the doctrine of the separatist and other sects which 
seem to me to have deliberately and sacriligiously tram- 
pled upon an institution of Divine appointment — the 
institution of a ministry, — the conferring upon men a 
commission issued by competent hands, which separates 
and devotes them to God's special service. Once make 
out and promulgate this, doctrine, that a gifted layman, 
called by a collection of individuals to preach and bap- 
tize and administer the communion, is to all intents and 
purposes a minister of God, — wanting nothing but a 
formal recognition of his undoubted title, — and you in- 
troduce schism, sectarianism, dissent ad infinitum into the 
church, for there is no limit to man's fancies and man's 
caprices ; you make God the very ' author of confusion 
and not of order and of peace.' 

It would be outside of my present line of considera- 
tion to enter upon the examination of this principle, a 
principle which I could debate consistently with a mem- 
ber of the separatist or Plymouth church communities, 
but which I should not be called upon to debate with a 
minister of the Church of Scotland. I do not think 
that church would bear you out in this view you have 
taken. I conceive that she would tell you that a thou- 
sand men might be qualified (both in respect of talent, 
zeal, and learning) for the ministry, and yet that not one of 
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that thousand had a shadow of a title to exercise its func- 
tions, until he had received regular ordination at the hand 
of competent ministers. I think that church would canvass 
your position that • qualifications were titles/ I think 
that church would contravene your assertion that ' a 
pastor does not derive his title to the ministry from the 
church, hut from the Saviour ; ' for I am persuaded that 
while she admitted the qualifications, the gifts, the zeal, 
to come from our Lord as the great head of his Zion, she 
would hold that proper ordination, which is truly a man's 
title, comes from ecclesiastical officers. I know not how 
else to interpret her own declaration, that ' to a pastor 
only appertain the administration of the sacraments and 
the teaching of the word, and that no man ought to 
ingyre himself or usurp this office without a lawful 
calling ;— that ordination is the separating and sanctifying 
of the person appointed to God and his kirk after he is 
well tried and found qualified; the ceremonies of which 
ordination are fasting, earnest prayer, and imposition 
of hands of the eldership.' l 

Let me not, however, be understood as saying one 
word in disparagement of needful qualifications. I be- 
lieve that no man is a lawful minister of the gospel 
unless he be lawfully called by the church, but I also 
believe that no man is a pastor of God's making, unless 
he be duly qualified by God. And in this, I know that 
I am presenting but the views of my own church. The 
Church of England does not so overvalue a lawful eccle- 
siastical call, as to be dead to the necessity of a spiritual 
call and of qualifying attainments. She wishes (and 

1 Second Book of Discipline, ch. 3. 
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takes all possible precautions to have her wishes ful- 
filled) that the commission of the ministry shall fall 
upon none but those chosen of the Spirit. For this 
reason it is, that she jealously guards the door of 
admission into the sacked office, that she requires 
every candidate for ordination to produce testimonials 
of literary acquirements, and certificates of moral 
character signed by three ministers. For this reason 
it is that after examination had into the mental com- 
petency and. moral character of candidates, the Bishop 
delivers to the Archdeacon this charge, ' Take heed 
that the persons whom ye present unto us, be apt and 
meet for their learning and godly conversation to exer- 
cise this ministry duly to the honour of God, and the 
edifying of his church.' It is for this reason that the 
Bishop demands of each candidate, whether ' he trusts 
that he is inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take 
upon him this office and ministration, to serve God for 
the promoting of his glory, and the edifying of hispeo- , 
pie/ All these precautions shew that the Church of • 
England looks to qualifications, to moral fitness, to in- 
tellectual and literary acquirements as strongly as any 
church upon earth ; but at the same time, she confounds 
not competency for the office (which many of her lay 
members may and do possess) with title to exercise the 
office. The title she knows to be a matter ecclesiasti- 
cal, and she is too discriminating to confound it with a 
thing mental and spiritual. 

Let us, however, pass on from this to the consideration 
of another of your positions — the right of the people to 
elect their own minister. Your observation is, that 
' we are taught in the New Testament that in the 
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apostolic age the call of the people preceded ordination/ 
. And in support of this assertion you adduce the record 
of the election of Matthias into the college of the 
Apostles, the ordination of the seven deacons, and the 
testimony of ecclesiastical historians. On each, and on 
all of these grounds, I am prepared to meet you ; and 
expect to be able to demonstrate that your proofs fail 
to establish your position. I think, after examination, 
it will be found that your reasoning on this point par- 
takes largely of the vagueness, which marks your man- 
agement of the subject I have just discussed. With 
respect to the first of these proofs, the election of 
Matthias into the office of the apostolate, it is any thing 
but clear that ' here we have an instance of the exercise 
of the popular franchise/ for it is any thing but clear 
that this ' appointment ' was made by the people. Let 
us consider the transaction. Peter stood forth in the 
midst of a number of the disciples, and recommended 
the filling up of the vacancy which had occurred in the , 
apostolic body by the death of Judas. He stated the 
qualifications which should be possessed by his suc- 
cessor, and announced that the duty he was to fulfil, 
' was to be a witness with the other Apostles of the fact 
of the Resurrection of Christ/ On which the narra- 
tive records " they appointed two/' But it is by no 
means evident that this expression refers to the disciples 
present. Peter in his speech had been referring spe- 
cially to the apostles, " he was numbered with us" — 
" One must be ordained to be a witness with us of his 
resurrection." And immediately upon the conclusion 
of this speech, the historian adds, c They appointed 
two/ &c. In this account I see nothing which war- 
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rants an assertion, that in this case the disciples were 
the appointers of the candidates, or the ' givers of the. 
lots ' by which the election was decided. But even ad- 
mitting that this could be cited as an instance of the 
exercise of a popular franchise, it cannot possibly bear 
upon the point you wish to establish. The sole quali- 
fication required in the candidate, was that he should 
have belonged to the Christian • church during all that 
period which commenced with John's baptism, and 
ended with the ascension ; that thereby he might be 
a competent witness of the resurrection. The candidate 
was not required to preach before the people, to make a 
display of ministerial gifts; for these endowments were 
to be bestowed afterwards in the descent of the Spirit. 
All that was expected in the candidate was the simple 
qualification, that he should be able from personal obser- 
vation, to testify that that same Jesus whose course he 
had noticed, whose actions he had seen, had actually 
re-appeared upon earth after his interment in the sepul- 
chre of Joseph. Of this qualification, so simple, so 
easily ascertained, the people could easily be judges ; for 
they had but to consult their memory to know who 
answered to the description. But this is a case entirely 
different from that of the election of a minister. 
There the qualifications required are power, faithfulness, 
critical ability in expounding the word, and judgment 
to deal with the various minds and conditions in a con- 
gregation ;— points, these, on which the electors may be, 
from many causes, most incompetent to decide. It 
should, beside all this, be borne in mind that all the 
circumstances in this case were extraordinary. It was 
the election of an apostle. The duties he was to fulfil, 
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are not, cannot be, required now ; the whole transaction 
took place under the very eye and direction of men 
upon whom Jesus ,had breathed that they might 
receive the Holy Ghost. Surely, a case so unusual, a 
case which could occur once, and but once, which was 
marked by circumstances to which there can be no 
parallel now, cannot by any fairness of reasoning be 
tortured into a precedent for the popular election of 
ministers. Certain I am, that if you can discern the 
doctrine in this passage, it was more than the Pres- 
byterian and learned Grotius could do. It is his ob- 
servation, ' I marvel by what argument some can per- 
suade themselves that Matthias was elected by the peo- 
ple to the apostolic office, for I can discover no indica- 
tions whatever of it in the account of St. Luke.' l 

Let us now advert to the second instance you have 
cited. You tell me that in the case of the appointment 
of the deacons, ' the apostles did not reserve to them- 
selves the right of selection/ No, for the case did not 
require any such reservation. Their directions to the 
people were these, " Look ye out among yourselves 
seven men of honest report, whom we may appoint over 
this business.** And what was this business? The 
serving of tables, the distribution to the necessitous of 
the supplies provided by the benevolence of the church. 
Of the fitness of men to discharge this duty, the people 
of the congregation could be quite as competent judges, 
as now they could be of the qualifications of a guardian 
for the poor ; while they might be exceedingly incom- 

1 Matthiam a populo ad apostoli munus electron, miror quo argu- 
ments sibi quidam persuaserint, nam in Luca nullum ejus rei, invenio 
vestigium. 
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petent to decide upon ministerial qualifications. Besides, 
you will observe, that the people could not easily fall into 
mistake in this matter ; the men to be appointed were 
already marked out by God, they bore upon them 
the legible impress of the Holy Spirit. There is no 
such distinguishing and decisive mark stamped now 
upon the candidates for a pulpit. Add to all this the 
fact overlooked by you, that the people had no voice in 
the appointment of these men; they were merely per- 
mitted to select and nominate them. Their appointment 
was made by the apostles. The people set the objects 
of their choice " before the apostles, who prayed and 
laid their hands on them." All these points will prove 
that this case cannot by any ingenuity be converted into 
a precedent for. the practice for which you contend. 
The candidates were sealed by the Holy Ghost.. Is it 
so now ? The duty for the fulfilment of which they 
were specially chosen was secular. Is not that to 
which your ministers are called, spiritual? The ap- 
pointment lay with apostles, with you it lies with the 
stipend-payers. If these cases' be parallel, there is an 
end to legitimate use of scripture. If they be not paral- 
lel, then one should not be quoted in support of the 
other. 

These, Rev. Sir, are the only cases you adduce from 
Scripture, in support of a call to the ministry by popu- 
lar suffrage. It will be seen, by a candid consideration 
of the examination I have bestowed upon them, how 
far they will suit your purpose, how far the circum- 
stances of the elevation of Matthias to the apostleship, 
and of the seven into the deaconship of the primitive 
church, will establish the right for which you plead. 
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Since the popular election of ministers is a privilege so 
valued by you, and ' the Bible and the Bible alone the 
statute book of presbyterians,' it must be distressing to 
you to be able to produce but two texts in its favour, 
and those texts so manifestly insufficient to bear the 
weight of your position. Sorry should I be to risk an 
essential part of the constitution of the Church of 
England on evidence, so meagre, so doubtful, and 
inapplicable. 1 

Let us now turn to the last ground on which you rest 
this (supposed) popular right. The footing in Scripture 
is insecure, and you step upon the soil of history. ' It 
is admitted/ you say, ' by ecclesiastical historians, that 
at least for the first three hundred years of the Christian 
era, the people elected their own pastors ; it is in vain 
for sophistry or prejudice to attempt to parry this stub- 
born fact.' I assure you, that if it be- a fact, I for one 
• will make no attempt to parry it ; still less shall I con- 
descend to employ either of the discreditable weapons 
you have mentioned. But you will not object to my 
using the legitimate ones of truth and a little accuracy 
of statement. I am content to take the very passages 
you have cited, to rest upon the very authorities you 
have quoted, and from them to prove that you have 
brought witnesses into court who will refuse to confirm 
the assertions you so confidently, but hastily make. 
You give us four authorities in support of your position, 

1 I am folly justified in using these terms. The Scripture evidence 
on the point is so weak, that a dissenter of high character has not 
hesitated to say, * that no case occurs in the inspired history where it 
is mentioned that a Church elected its pastors.* See Mr. James' 
Church Members* Guide, p. 12. 
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all, I admit, respectable and weighty. Milner, Mosheim, 
and Du Pin among the moderns, and a Synodical epistle 
of the council of Nice, are testimonies which ought to 
carry persuasion with them to any candid mind. But 
what is, first, your position ; and then, what say your 
witnesses upon it ? Your position is, that the people in 
old times elected their pastors, — your witnesses say 
that they elected their bishops. The decretal epistle 
of Nice says, ' If any prelate of the church shall die, it 
shall be lawful for those who have been received a little 
before, to succeed the deceased, provided they shall be 
found worthy, and be chosen by the people.' Surely 
Sir, you cannot mean to say that this proves your point. 
There is not one word here respecting the election of 
pastors. The whole sentence bears upon the elevation 
of some man, who had been a pastor already, into a 
higher grade m the ministry, that of the episcopate. 
These are things totally different. I admit that in early 
times, the people had a voice in the promotion of a 
clergyman to a bishopric, but I do not admit that they 
had the power of electing a layman into the ministry. 
This, you will observe, is not a distinction without a 
difference. There is all the difference in the world 
between creating a minister of the word, and selecting 
some man already a minister for a higher station in the 
church. A man who is in orders has passed the scru- 
tiny of the church, is (so to speak,) endorsed, has an 
ecclesiastical character. That character, the church, 
not the people, has bestowed upon him. And the min- 
isters and people, finding a man thus eligible, — because 
thus certified and passed — may safely exercise the power 
of advancing him into another sphere of usefulness. Let 
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me illustrate this distinction. A father may permit 
his children, when pursuing their studies, to select a 
tutor for themselves ; but he gives them not the per- 
mission to choose any person whom their fancy may sug- 
gest, or to whom their caprices may incline them. He 
tells them to take out of the Scholars of the university any 
one they please ; he allows them a liberty of election, but 
the election must be made out of a defined and peculiar 
body. And why is this so? Because the very fact, 
that the persons out of whom the choice is to be made 
are already admitted into the ranks of the Scholarship, is 
to him a guarantee that no reasonable danger can attend 
upon the exercise of the liberty allowed. It was so 
with the primitive church. The people had a voice in 
the election of a bishop, because the candidates were 
ministers already ; but I cannot find that they had a 
voice in the creation of a pastor, because they were 
not supposed qualified to decide upon his fitness or 
acquirements. And now, Sir, before I pass from this un- 
fortunate quotation of yours, allow me to ask whether you 
read the passage in the original, or whether you took it 
at second-hand, and abridged in the work in which you 
found it. I am satisfied the latter is the case, for 
I think you would not wilfully keep back the truth. 
You have given me some trouble in searching for the 
passage, for you have not referred me to page or chap- 
ter — an assistance somewhat necessary in citing from 
documents so voluminous as the decrees and correspond- 
ence of councils. However, I have discovered the pas- 
sage; 1 and discovered also that it contains a clause 

1 Binnii Concilia, Vol. i. p. 424. 
K 2 
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which has not been quoted by you. The epistle is 
addressed chiefly to the churches of Alexandria, Egypt, 
and Lybia, and has a special reference to the case of 
Miletius, bishop of Lycopolis, who had been deposed 
for heterodoxy. A main object of the epistle is to pro- 
vide for the proper appointment of bishops in the pro- 
vince of Alexandria. And in relation to this matter; 
it enjoins that ' if any prelate of the church should die, 
it shall be lawful for those who have been received a 
little before, to succeed the deceased, provided they are 
found worthy, and chosen by the people, — so far you 
quote, and stop in the very middle of the sentence, which 
I shall finish for you — ' yet so, that to the election of 
such an one there be added the vote, suffrage, and confir- 
mation of the Bishop of Alexandria.' Now, Sir, I pre- 
sent you with this passage, and leave it to our readers to 
determine, whether it proves ' the stubborn fact, that 
formerly the people elected their own pastors/ They 
had a voice, not in the creation of pastors, but in the 
election of bishops, and that, subject to the vote and 
approval of the Metropolitan of the province. 

The ancient authority then will not establish the 
point. Let us now turn to the modern. You quote 
from Milner ; what is his language ? ' This method 
(the absolute appointments of the apostles,) of appoint- 
ing ecclesiastical rulers did not continue, and undoubt- 
edly the election' of Bishops devolved on the people.* 
Will this prove your point ? ' Again, you quote from 
Du Pin. What is his language ? • St. Gregory does 
not meddle with choosing the Bishops of the Churches 
depending on his metropolis, but leaves the clergy and 
people the liberty of election.' Does this prove your 
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point ? Nay, Sir, so far from it, that if you look 
into Du Pin's history of this very period, you will 
find that the second Council of Aries decreed, (55th 
Canon,) that ' to avoid simony and contention, the 
Bishops should name three persons, (for a vacant bishop- 
ric,) of whom the clergy and people should chose one.' 
So that the laity, in conjunction with the clergy, could 
only choose out of a certain number of candidates 
nominated by the Bishops. Again, • you quote from 
Mosheim, ' that one inspector or Bishop presided over 
each Christian assembly, to which office he was elevated 
by the voices of the whole people.' And again, I 
demand, does this prove your point, which is, that the 
people elected their pastors ? No ; the testimony of 
this historian is entirely outside of your position, and 
more than that, it is utterly unfavourable to the prac- 
tical working of the principle. Turn over one page 
in his work, and you will encounter the following ad- 
monitory statement; 'The privileges of the several 
ecclesiastical orders were gradually changed and 
dhninished from the time that the Church began to be 
torn with divisions, and agitated by those violent dissensions 
and tumults to which the elections of bishops too fre- 
quently gave rise/ 

Now, let us pause to review your argument. I 
have examined your proofs from Scripture, and your 
over-confident induction of historical testimonies. Do 
they substantiate your position ? Do they prove that 
either the authority of the Bible or the practice 
of the primitive Church, upholds the system of the 
election of ministers by congregations ? Does not the 
experience of the ancient church correspond with that 
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of modern times, and shew that popular interference 
with ministerial appointments leads, (and that with a 
melancholy frequency,) to collisions, to heart-burnings, 
to dissensions in the Church of Christ ? Does not the 
history of dissent, the branching off of congrega- 
tions from congregations, the establishment -t)f rival 
flocks in the same district, the discord introduced into 
families, and the strife engendered among neighbours 
tell out again and again the painful truth, that if you 
would wish to introduce discord, where (if anywhere) 
there should be religious. harmony and peace; if you 
would wish to foster an unholy spirit of fastidiousness, 
and to give nourishment to pride ; if you would wish to 
divide a congregation into (I shall not say factions 
but) parties, to create prejudice and. distrust on the 
part of people towards their ministers, to fetter the 
independence of a pastor, and for years expose him 
to the humiliating office of conciliating tempers which 
have been offended by his appointment, and are in- 
clined to wreck the mortification of a defeat upon the 
individual in whose person they have sustained it"; you 
could not do this more effectually than by endowing 
a congregation at large with the power to elect or to re- 
ject their ministers. I say not that the ministers of the 
Presbyterian Church are men who would compromise 
duty for interest, or strain their conscience to effect 
a desired object ; but sure I am, that that man is ex- 
posed to a temptation, (to which I would pray my 
God never to be subjected,) who* is to advance to 
a coveted situation by conciliating the good will, 
and gratifying the (oftentimes unsound) tastes of his 
fellow-creatures. If men were not men, the practice 
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might be safe ; but constituted as man is, the victim 
of pride, of self-interest, of prejudice, of vanity, is it 
not perilous to expose an ordinance so solemn as the 
ministry, to the eddies and tempests which are stirred 
up by passions such as these. 1 

I know little myself of the internal economy of 
Churches conducted on this system, but I have before 
me the admissions of one who has gained, from per- 
sonal observation, a deep acquaintance with the whole 
subject. Let me take advantage of his experience 
and remarks. ' Jt unfortunately happens that when 
one party has given up a minister in compliment 
to another, they almost insensibly oppose the indi- 
vidual who in future may be the favourite of their 
opponents. It is most sinful to allow the corrupt 
passions of our nature thus to prevail in our hearts, as 
to turn aside our judgment in affairs so sacred and 
important. Instead of seeking the good of the whole, 
the feeling of too many of our members may be thus 
summarily expressed, ' I will have my way/ Such a 
spirit is the source of all the evils to which our Churches 
are ever exposed, and of which it must be confessed 
they are but too frequently the miserable victims. The 
choice of a minister always brings on a crisis in the 
history of a church. Distraction and division have so 
frequently resulted from this circumstance, so many 
Churches have been rent by it, that an argument has 
been founded upon it, if not against the right of popular 
elections to the pastoral office, yet against the expedi- 
ency of using it.' * What more could be said by the 

1 See Appendix C. * Church Member's Guide, p. 223, 233. 
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most extreme adversary of the system. This author 
admits that for ' a Church electing its pastor, no case 
occurs in inspired history/ That cedes the question 
of its scripturality. And here he confesses that evils 
of the worst, the most injurious kind, grow out of its 
exercise. That settles the question of its expediency. 

Having thus shewn that neither your proofs from 
scripture, nor your historical authorities sustain your 
assertion of the ' people's right to elect their pastors/ 
and that experience has in many instances demonstrated 
the inconvenience and danger of its exercise, let me not 
be understood as saying that either ,the Bible or the 
early church denied to the congregations of Christianity 
any interference, or rather any participation of any kind, 
in the creation of ministers. As far as my reference to 
proper sources of information extends, it seems to me 
evident that the people were consulted in this matter. 
I cannot indeed discover that they exercised (as with 
you) a direct suffrage, that is, that they gave their votes 
or voices in favour of a candidate ; but I believe that 
they enjoyed a participation in appointments by con- 
senting to the nomination. Their intervention was 
not, as I conceive, of a judicial or elective character, 
but simply of a testimonial character. 1 The candidate 
approved of by the proper church officers was sub* 
mitted to the people or congregation, that they might 
have the power of protesting against the appointment, 
and laying such objections to the individual, as should, 
if found sufficient, stay his ordination. This, indepen- 

1 See Bellarmine de Clericis lib. i. c. 7. SixtuB Senensis Bib- 
lioth. lib. y. De Marca de Concord, lib. viii. c. 2. 
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dent of the authorities cited below, was the opinion of 
one from whom you have quoted, and whose opinion 
well deserves to cany with it weight, and to be received 
with deference. Bishop Stillingfleet asserts, ' that even 
in Cyprian's time, the people's share and concern in 
elections was not to give their votes, but only their tes- 
timony concerning the good or ill behaviour of the per- 
son.' l The same fact is intimated by Valesius (no 
mean or incompetent authority) in his Commentary on 
Eusebius : ' Formerly presbyters could not be ordained 
by a Bishop without the consent of the clergy and peo- 
ple." From all this it will appear, that in ancient 
times the people were not so much nominators or elec- 
tors of their ministers, as consenting parties to nomi- 
nations already made. You will now please to recollect 
that this is precisely the principle on which the Church 
of England acts in this matter. In this, as in other 
points, she harmonizes with the primitive churches. It 
is a calumny to say that her ministers are forced upon 
the congregations. None of her pastors can enter the . 
church by the door of ordination without being subjected 
to the scrutiny, and liable to the objections of the laity. 
If this power has not been exercised by them, — if they 
have allowed ministers to be ordained, whom yet they 
have known to be unworthy of the sacred office about 
to be assumed,— they may be culpable for their remiss- 
ness, but the church is not censurable in her provisions. 
It is part of the service of Ordination, that the Bishop, 

1 Unreasonableness of Separation, p. 316. Stillingfleet adds to this, 
( that upon this the people assumed the power of election, and thereby 
caused great disturbance and disorder in the church,' 
fl Lib. vi. c. 43, 
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recognizing their rights, appeals to the people in these 
words, ' Brethren, if there he any of you who knoweth 
any impediment, or notable crime in any of these persons 
presented to be ordained deacons, for the which he 
ought not to be admitted to that office, let him come 
forth in the name of God, and shew what the crime and 
impediment is.' And it is part of the canon law of the 
Church of England, that a notice of the intention of a 
candidate for the ministry to present/himself for ordina- 
tion, shall be proclaimed in the church of the Parish in 
which he resides, that an opportunity may be afforded 
to those among whom he dwells, to object (if he be 
morally unfit) to his admission into orders. The absence 
of objection on the part of the people is properly con- 
strued as an assent. 1 

This was precisely the system of the Christian 
church of the very earliest times, as we learn from 
Clement of Rome. ' The ministers who have been 
ordained by the apostles, or afterwards by other emi- 
nent persons, the church signifying its consent, ought 
not to be deposed from their office, while in it they 
behaved themselves unblameably.' * 

I, submit it now to the decision of candour to say, 
whether the presbyterian system of a choice of pastors 
has the sanction either of scripture or antiquity ; whether 
of the two churches of England or Scotland comes 
nearest to the primitive model. Can you now repeat 
your challenge ? ' We have one title deed which they 

1 It is in the power of any person who has an objection to urge, 
either to declare the same at the time of the proclamation of the no- 
tice, or * to signify the same forthwith to the bishop/ 
9 Epis. ad Corin. prior, sec. adiv. 
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who challenge our commission cannot produce.' It 
may he a deed, hut it is neither signed, nor sealed, nor 
delivered down by those whose approval can alone stamp 
it with value. 

I now turn to your third point, the third ground on 
which you claim validity in your commission, —Ordina- 
tion by the hands of the Presbytery. This, you will per- 
ceive, is the very hinge of the whole question at issue 
between us. If it can be proved that ordination by the 
hands of mere presbyters is sustained by scripture war- 
ranty ; can be shewn to have been the principle and 
practice of the apostolic church, it is impossible that a 
shadow of suspicion can attach itself to presbyterian 
orders. If, upon the other hand, it can be proved that 
this doctrine has no support in the Bible, is discoun- 
tenanced by the acts of Christ, and the unvaried conduct 
of his apostles, was not only practically unknown in the 
primitive church, but resisted by her decisions and her 
usage ; it will remain for presbyterians to shew on what 
ground they have introduced it,— on what warrant they 
can rest their claim to be possessed of regular orders. 

The deep importance and magnitude of this question 
make it imperative on those who sustain the scrip- 
turality of presbyterian ordination, to produce most 
abundant and satisfactory proofs in its favour. It is a 
question which should not, cannot, be settled on slight 
evidence. The whole fabric of a great religious system 
is resting upon it, and it must be proved to a demon- 
stration, that the foundation is ample and secure. It 
will not suffice to adduce a few texts, unless those few 
be decisive, self-evident, and incontrovertible. A doc- 
trine such as this must produce in its support either 
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large testimonies from scripture — testimonies occurring 
so frequently, interwoven so naturally with the very 
texture of inspired writings, as to form, when thrown 
together, a consistent, and an irrefragable mass of evi- 
dence; — or testimonies few in their number, but so 
downright and explicit in their character, as will at 
once silence doubt and make a verdict for it inevitable. 
Now, can presbyterians produce this kind of testimony ? 
I have looked into your discourse for your direct evi- 
dence from scripture, and I find that it amounts to two 
texts. I have looked into writings defensive or ex- 
planatory of presbyterianism, and I find all the evidence 
from scripture reduced into the same two texts. They 
should be strong and pointed, solid and persuasive to 
sustain the structure built upon them. Our question 
now is this, are they of this clear and convincing 
character ? 

Your first proof is drawn from the ordination of 
Timothy. Your quotation is, " Neglect not the gift 
that is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy, with 
the laying on of the hands of the presbytery." (1 Tim. 
iv. 14.) Let us examine this evidence. 

You will please to carry in recollection the exact 
difference between the views of the two churches on this 
subject of ordination. The Church of Scotland holds 
that orders are conferred by a number of ministers, 
' all of one order and all equal. 9 The Church of Eng- 
land holds that none but a bishop, one superior in rank 
and order to presbyters, can confer ordination. There 
may be, and usually there is in episcopal ordination, a 
number of presbyters present, who lay on hands together 
with the bishop. But in this, these presbyters but 
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concur in, and assent to the episcopal act. In whatever 
proofs, then, you adduce in support of your theory, you 
must establish two things : 1st. that there were pres- 
byters engaged ; and 2ndly. that only presbyters were 
engaged. If, in the instances you quote, it should 
appear that one officer of the church, superior in rank 
and order to the others, was engaged, such instances 
cannot serve you. They belong, not to the presbyterian, 
but to the episcopalian side of the question. 

Now, carrying this in mind, let us recur to the pas- 
sage under consideration. You wish to have it appear 
that Timothy was ordained by presbyters and presbyters 
alone. Is such the fact? The text before us, you 
will say, makes mention of no others. But let me 
place it in conjunction with a second text which does 
make mention of another. " Wherefore I put thee in 
remembrance, that thou stir up the gift of God which 
is in thee, by the putting on of my hands" (2 Tim. i. 
6.) From this verse it is manifest that Paul was en- 
gaged in the ordination of Timothy. And who was 
Paul ? The equal of presbyters, or superior to them ? 
Let his title of apostle, his exercise of authority, his 
entire bearing in the church, answer that question. So 
that the truth is found to be — that Timothy received his 
orders from apostolic hands. I may admit that presby- 
ters were present at his ordination, and laid their hands 
upon him ; but I must call upon you to prove that they 
ordained him without the presence, the act of an apostle 
or bishop. This, you cannot prove, for the fact, the 
stubborn fact is otherwise. Inspired testimony declares 
that Timothy received episcopal ordination. And I 
care not though one hundred presbyters were present ; 
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the question is, was there, or was there not, a bishop 
present. I care not though many hands were laid upon 
Timothy, the question is, were the hands of a bishop 
among them. You have grievously mistaken your case, 
when you cited this instance. It tells for me, and 
broadly tells against you. It shews that the ordination 
act was Paul's, and that the act of the presbyters was 
but that of concurrence in what he did. 

You will perceive how the very wording of the two 
texts supports this opinion. When Paul mentions his 
own part in this matter, he says that the gift of God 
was in Timothy " by the laying on of his . hands." 
When he mentions the part borne by others, he speaks 
of the gift which was given " with the laying on of 
the hands of the presbytery." The one is the expres- 
sion of cause, the other of concurrence. The one in- 
dividual was agent, the others were assistants. The 
virtue lay with the apostle, the assent to its communi- 
cation came from the presbyters. This is precisely the 
view and the practice of the Church of England. Your 
first text, then, is not only taken from under your own 
theory, but is rightfully classed among the foundation 
stones of ours. It is hard when a witness under ex- 
amination will not speak for the party who summons 
him, but it is still worse, when he delivers his testimony 
in favour of their opponents. 1 

1 I presume you are aware that even if there were no such text 
a» 2 Tim. i. 6. in the Bible, that on which you Jtamxelied, would fail 
to establish your point Of course you know that several distinguished 
commentators have given it as their opinion, that the word * presby- 
tery/ in this place does not signify a collection of presbyters, but the 
office of the priesthood. The verse, according to them, reads thus, 
1 Neglect not the gift that is in thee,— the gift of the priesthood,— which 
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So far then with regard to your first scripture proof. 
Let us now examine your second. I fear it will be 
found equally unhappy. ' We know/ you observe, 
* that Paul himself had nothing but presbyterian ordi- 
nation.' Indeed ! and how, may I ask, is this known ? 
' He was ordained by the presbytery of Antioch ; ' and 
in support of this curious opinion, you quote the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles. Now, Rev. Sir, I cannot be expected to go 
fully into the examination of this proof, because I have 
already discussed the point in a previous letter. 1 It 
may be sufficient to reply that you will find it impossi- 
ble to prove that the circumstance recorded in this 
passage was Paul's ordination. It is quite evident from 
the narrative, that Paul and Barnabas were not at this 
time ordained into the ministry of the church, but 
separated, or dedicated to a peculiar missionary en- 
gagement. They were sent out for this object by the 
Antiochean Christians, and as we learn from the next 

was given thee by prophecy, with the laying on of hands." The mid- 
dle clause of the verse is then a parenthesis. If this reading be cor- 
rect, the verse (even separate from the parallel passage) does not 
prove any thing for you. I do not ask you to receive this com- 
mentary, but merely mention that it is supported bynames whom you 
ought to respect. Calvin, (Instit. lib. iv.) Jerome, and Ambrose, all 
concur in affirming that ' the presbytery • means the presbytership, 
or the priesthood. Dr. Gill conceives that the presbytery in this 
verse was 'a number of the apostles,' and assigns as his reason that the 
gift of the Holy Ghost was bestowed only by apostolic hands. In 
this opinion he follows Chrysostom, Theophylact, and (Ecumenius. 
Take the passage which way you will. Read it with the parallel 
passage I have quoted ; interpret it after Calvin ; or adopt the opinion 
of Gill ; the result is the same. It gives no support whatever to the 
presbyterian theory. 

1 See Letter ii. p. 45. 
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chapter (Acts xiv. 26.) they returned " to Antioch, 
from whence they had been \ recommended to the grace 
of God, for the work which they fulfilled " This passage 
distinctly proves these two things, First, that the work 
to which these two ministers were dedicated was a tem- 
porary mission, — " they fulfilled it ;" and, secondly, 
that the imposition of hands was not ordination to a 
general ministry, but a simple " commendation of them 
to the grace of God." It is perfectly gratuitous to 
assert that this was an ordination at all. The church 
did not meet for the purpose of ordaining any one. 
They met for a religious exercise, and while they were 
engaged in it, they were miraculously directed by the 
Holy Ghost " to separate two" of their company for a 
special and (by them) unforeseen object. It is more than 
gratuitous, it is in the very face of scripture testimony ; 
for Paul himself affirms that he was an apostle, " not of 
men, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ." (Gal. i. 1 .) 
It is more than # gratuitous, for it is in the face of the 
opinion of the most laborious chronologists, who assert 
that Paul exercised the apostolic functions for nine years 
before this occurrence. 1 It is more than gratuitous, 
for it is in the face of commentators on the dissenting 
side, especially of one whose learning entitles him to 
respect from all, and whose general candour entitles 
him to much consideration from his opponents ; I allude 
to the venerable Doddridge. This is his opinion, 'That 
they (Paul and Barnabas) were now invested with the 
apostolic office by these inferior ministers, is a thing 
neither credible hV itself, nor consistent with what Paul 

1 See Whitby's Annot. on the Galatians. 
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himself says ; (Gal. i. 1 .) and that they now received a 
power before unknown in the church, is inconsistent 
with Acts xi. 20, 21, and upon many other considera- 
tions appears to me absolutely incredible. The ex- 
pression " being sent forth by the Holy Ghost," (v. 4.) 
seems to be added to remind us. that though they were 
solemnly recommended by the prayers of their brethren, 
their authority was not derived from them, but from 
the Holy Ghost himself.' 

I think that these arguments and quotations will 
convince you, that if presbyterians are to produce from 
the scriptures proofs in favour of ordination by mere 
presbyters, they must look elsewhere than to this 
imaginary ordination of Barnabas and Saul. 

And where are they to look ? The proofs from scrip- 
ture are at an end. The entire compass of the New 
Testament furnishes you with but two. I have can- 
vassed them both ;— the account of the ordination of 
Timothy, and shewn that at it a prelate officiated ;— that 
of the ordination of Barnabas and Paul, and shewn that 
it is not an account of an ordination at all. I wait for fur- 
ther and more conclusive proofs, but they are not forth- 
coming. I look for scriptural evidence of a more de- 
cisive kind, of a more probable kind, of any kind. And 
there is none. The whole presbyterian theory on this 
point, as far as the Bible is concerned, rests upon two 
verses, which will not stand investigation, — on two pre T 
cedents, which are found to be no precedents at all. 

What then is your resource ? You abandon the line 
of positive evidence, (and I cannot well blame you, for 
no more evidence is to be had) and throw yourself 
upon the hopeless attempt to prove a negative. ' We 

L 
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are not aware of any thing like a scriptural argument 
in support of a purely prelatical ordination, save that 
which is attempted to be drawn from the epistles to 
Timothy and Titus.' Allow me to assist you in this 
matter, by asking you, whether you know of any ordina- 
tion in the New Testament which is not prelatical ? I 
know not of one, and I believe it will be impossible to 
produce one. I have already quoted Mr. James' ad- 
mission, ' that no case occurs in the inspired history, of 
a church electing its own pastor ; ' and I shall add to 
it my enquiry, is there one of an ordination which is not 
prelatical ? The ordination of the apostles, of the seventy, 
was not presbyterial ; it was the act of the Head, the 
Bishop of the Church. The ordination of Matthias was 
not presbyterial ; it was conducted by the prelates of 
the church. The ordination of the ' elders in every 
city' (Acts adv. 23.) was not presbyterial ; it was the 
act of the apostles Barnabas and Paul. The ordination 
of Timothy was not presbyterial ; the gift was in him 
by the laying on of a prelate's hands. Every instance 
which inspired records present, is in favour of prelatical, 
and opposed to presbyterial ordination. Every one up- 
holds the episcopalian, and not on* the dissenting theory. 
The ordaining officers in every instance were in rank 
and office superior to presbyters and deacons. 

Such then is the evidence of New Testament history. 
Now, what is that of the New Testament Epistles? 
Can the presbyterian advocate lay his finger upon a sin- 
gle passage in them, which supports his theory. The 
only epistolary records in which the subject is treated of, 
are the letters to Timothy and Titus. And neither the 
one nor the other contains a syllable which savours of 
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ordination by presbyters. I have already proved, that 
both these indivi'dnals were bishops, 1 and now I shall 
prove that in their respective dioceses, to them was 
committed the right of conferring orders. To the one 
does Paul write, " Lay hands suddenly on no man." To 
the other does he write, " For this cause left I thee in 
Crete, that thou shouldest ordain elders in every city, 
as I had appointed thee." This recognises the prero- 
gative of episcopal ordination. And if it be replied to 
me, that this does not prove that the prerogative was 
committed to them exclusively, I answer, by calling upon 
the objector to shew that it was entrusted to any other. I 
give him the range of the three epistles, and challenge 
the production of a single passage, which bestows upon 
the presbyters of Crete or Ephesus, the right, which, 
beyond question, is bestowed upon their bishops. 

We may now leave the field of Scripture, —a move- 
ment which you will scarcely regret,— and proceed to a 
slight excursion over that of Christian antiquity. The 
history of the church best illustrates the principles of 
the church ; and the practice of primitive times will be 
found to furnish no bad exhibition of the ecclesiastical 
laws which produced it. In looking out upon this field 
for information, I discover that in the early ages, ordi- 
nations both of bishops and presbyters were invariably 
conducted by apostles, and after them by bishops, their 
successors. I cannot find in the records of Christian 
antiquity, one distinct precedent for ordination by pres- 
byters alone. In Antioch, Euodias was ordained bishop 
by Paul ; and upon his death, Ignatius ordained to the 

1 Letter ii. p. 74—77. 
L 2 
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same bishopric by Peter. St. John constituted Poly- 
carp bishop of Smyrna; Timothy owed, as we have 
seen, his ordination to the great apostle of the Gentiles ; 
and to him in Ephesus, and to Titus in Crete, were 
committed by an apostle the privilege of ordaining 
elders. In the Apostolic Canons, 1 it is decreed ' that a 
bishop shall be ordained by three bishops, presbyters 
and deacons, and the rest of the clergy by one bishop.' * 
It is prescribed by a council of Carthage, ' that when a 
presbyter is ordained, the presbyters who are present 
shall hold their hands over his head, near to the hand 
of the bishop, who shall pronounce the benediction, and 
lay on his hands/ s It is provided respecting the ordi- 
nation of Paulianists returning into the church, ' they 
shall be ordained by a bishop of the Catholic Church. , 4 
It is the testimony of Chrysostom, ' that presbyters are 
admitted to preach, and govern the church ; but bishops 
are superior to them only in the power of ordination, 
and have that one thing more than they. ' 5 It is the 
admission of Jerome, (the authority among the ancients 
on whom you chiefly depend,) that the bishop has the 
power of ordination which a presbyter has not. 6 And 



1 The antiquity and authenticity of these records can scarcely be 
doubted. They are quoted and adopted in the proceedings of the 
Council of Nice, A. D. 325, referred to by the Councils of Chalcedon 
and Constantinople, cited by Eusebius and Theodoret, and acknow- 
ledged by Calvin to be 4 Valde antiqui testes moris ecclesiae,' (Instit. 
lib. iv. c. v. And what particularly attests the value in which they 
were held by the ancient church, is this feet, that the African bishops 
appealed to them when resisting the usurpations of the Roman Pontiff. 

2 Ap. Can. i. 3 Cons. Carth. iv. c. 3. 

4 Cons. Nic. Canon xix. a Horn. II. in I Tim. iii. 8. 

6 Epis. 85. ad Evagrium. 
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it is definitively stated by Epiphanius that ' the order of 
bishops begets fathers to the church of God, but the 
order of presbyters begets sons in baptism, but no fathers 
or teachers by ordination' l In fact, it would occupy a 
volume to cite the countless passages in the documents 
of the early church, the writings of the fathers, and the 
decrees of councils, all expressive of this, (as I think,) 
incontrovertible truth, that ancient Christianity never 
recognised in presbyters the right to ordain ; that it 
regarded that as a peculiar prerogative, handed down 
from Christ to apostles, and from apostles to bishops, a 
distinct order in the ministry ; that in a word the Church 
of England is in harmony with apostolic and primitive 
churches, and the presbyterian system without coun- 
tenance from primitive principles and practice. 

Now, Rev. Sir, before I leave this department of my 
subject, allow me to add to what I have said, another 
proof of a somewhat different character from those I 
have urged. It may possibly be asserted, that all these 
testimonies I have cited go to this point, the clear 
establishment of a bishop's right to ordain ; but not so 
clearly to this point, the incompetency of a presbyter to 
ordain. To my view, the passages I have transcribed 
tell upon both these points. However, I do not wish 
to leave a shadow of an objection unanswered. Let us 
try the question in its most conclusive form, by ascer- 
taining, whether in the ancient church presbyters ever 
attempted to ordain without a bishop, and what view the 
church took of the attempt. This will meet the objec- 
tion I am anticipating, and bring the question to a point 

1 Haeres. 75. 
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at once. The point has been raised. In the fourth cen- 
tury, Aerius, a presbyter, promulgated the doctrine of 
the equality of bishops and presbyters. How did the 
church receive this ? By classing the innovation among 
the heresies of the age. It roused the indignation of 
Epiphanius, who denounced the modern Corah as igno- 
rant of his Bible, and demanded in the tone of one who 
relied upon an established and fixed principle, ' how 
should a presbyter constitute teachers, when he has not 
the power to impose hands in ordination.' l The case 
was again ruled in the instance of Colluthus, a presbyter 
of Alexandria, who assumed the power of ordaining, 
and admitted (as he thought) Ischiras to the ministry. 
Here the point was raised, and what were the decisions 
of the church ? The offender was summoned before the 
synod of Alexandria, at which Hosius and other bishops 
were present, and himself was reprimanded, and his act 
declared utterly null and invalid. I establish this by a 
quotation from the synodical epistle of the bishops of 
Egypt and Lybia. ' Ischiras was neither ordained by 
the church, nor reckoned among the presbyters whom 
Miletius (the bishop) ordained. How then came Ischi- 
ras to be a presbyter, and by whom was he ordained ? 
Was it by Colluthus ? But Colluthus died a presbyter, 
sq that all the impositions of his hands were null and 
invalid ; and all those whom he ordained in his schism, 
have been reduced to the laity.'* And this is no solitary 
case. You may find another in the records of the council 
of Seville, which deposed a presbyter and two deacons, 
because the bishop who was infirm of eye-sight, em- 

*■ Hares. 75. * Ath. Apol. contra Arianos. 
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ployed a presbyter to use the consecration prayer, while 
he himself laid hands upon them. These instances, to 
which others can easily be added, will prove this point, that 
the pretensions of presbyters to confer ordination, were 
brought to the test of the church's solemn deliberations, 
that the church pronounced such pretensions to be 
groundless, and the exercise of them utterly inefficient 
and irregular. 

And now, Sir, I close this subject by observing, 
that this order of things,— the appropriating the right 
of ordination to bishops and denying it to all others,— 
which came down from the apostles and was recognized 
by the universal adoption and practice of the Church 
in early times, has been equally the order and constitution 
of the Church down to the days of the reformation. 
Look abroad where you will, and you wiU find that in 
east and west, in north and south, the same principle 
was held and acted upon, that no orders were valid but 
such as had come down by episcopal ordination. If 
you look to the Waldensean Church, you will find it 
episcopal. The historian, Mosheim, declares ' that the 
government of the Church was committed by the Wal- 
denses to bishops, presbyters, and deacons, for they 
acknowledged that these three ecclesiastical orders 
were instituted by Christ himself/ l If you look to 
the Church of the Bohemian brethren, you will find 
that in the preface to a book entitled, ' Ratio discipline 
&c. Fratrum Bohemiorum,' that Church distinctly says, 
' And whereas the Waldenses did affirm that they had 
lawful bishops, and a lawful uninterrupted succession 

1 Vol. iii. p. 126. 
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from the Apostles unto this day ; they solemnly created 
three of our ministers, bishops, and conferred upon 
them the power to ordain ministers/ Look to the 
Greek Church with its patriarch ; the Russian with its 
metropolitans and bishops ; the Armenian Christians 
under the government of their two patriarchs and many 
hundred bishops ; the Nestorian Christians of Seleucia 
with their twenty-two bishoprics ; the Abyssinian Church 
ruled by its Abuna, and governed by its many prelates ; 
the Syrian Churches of Malabar, preserving and glory- 
ing in their episcopal government, and their apostles- 
derived orders, expressing their amazement at the 
existence of such an anomaly as a Church in Britain, 
' where all ministers were equal, where there were no 
deacons in holy orders, and nobody to overlook the 
presbyters ; ' look at these separately or conjointly, 
and you must arrive at the conclusion, that up till the 
days of the Reformation, episcopal ordination alone 
was acknowledged, episcopal government alone sub- 
mitted to. It must be for the Church of Scotland to 
shew where she has got her orders, why at this moment 
she stands an alien in constitution from the Church of 
Christ of sixteen centuries existence. You must take 
up one alternative or another, — either that you sprung 
into existence three hundred years since, and then must 
shew a miraculous origin from God, — or that you have 
received your orders in the recognized channel, from 
apostles who obtained them from God manifest in the 
flesh. If you adopt the former alternative, I may 
press you with the challenge of Augustine to the Dona- 
tists ; ' What sea gave you forth, from what heaven 
did you fall ? ' If you prefer the latter, I leave it to 
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you to explain, how ' John Knox, ordained, as he was, 
a priest in the Church of Rome,' l could communicate 
orders when he had received no power to ordain, — how 
a man could confer a gift which was not in his pos- 
session, exercise a privilege which was not in his minis- 
terial commission. A man cannot give what he has 
not. He may attempt to do it, or seem to do it ; but 
he must place himself in the unenviable position of 
opposing in his own person, the wisdom, the laws, and 
the practice of the entire Church for a long line of 
centuries. 

The plea of an imperative necessity will not meet 
this difficulty.* At the reformation there was no such 
difficulty of obtaining ordination at the hands of or- 
thodox bishops as to involve the necessity of continuing 
the ministerial line in a new and irregular manner. It 
is admitted by authorities the most respectable, that at 
the Reformation there were many bishops both in 
England, France, Italy, and Germany, who had seen 
the errors of Romanism and embraced the system of 
purified Christianity. 3 From them could the Genevese 
and Scotch Churches have procured ordination ? But 
the truth is, that in the excitement, the exuberant and 
unbridled zeal of reformation, some of the reformers 
went too far. They quarrelled with the constitution of 
the church, as they found it, when they should but 
have quarrelled with its monstrous doctrines, and its un- 
godly practices. And in that period of reckless im- 
petuosity, when rashness was viewed as heroism, and 

1 Presbyt. Defend, p. 51. * See Appendix D. 

8 See Da Plesais (a French Presbyterian) de eccl. ell. 
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daring rejection of everything established was counted 
to be the very chivalry of religion, the boundary line 
between reformation and revolution was crossed, and 
the dissenting communities entangled by one false and 
unhappy step, in the difficulties which at present per- 
plex them. 

I wish not, Rev. Sir, to be understood as saying 
anything respecting the invalidity of the orders of the 
Church of Scotland. I neither pretend to assert or to 
vindicate such a dogma. It may be that the Great 
Head of the Church, whose ' ways are not as our ways, 
nor his thoughts like ours,' may sanction anything which 
promotes his glory, and advances his kingdom. And 
blinded by bigotry should I indeed be, did I deny 
that the orthodox dissenters do this : administer the 
bread of life to the needy, and bring the garment of 
a Saviour's righteousness to the poor and naked. But 
I cannot admit their regularity. I am thankful that 
the Church to which I belong is in accordance with the 
constitution of the apostolic Churches, that her orders 
are the same as theirs, and are derived from them. It is 
those who dissent from her, and adopt systems which 
neither Scripture sanctions nor antiquity warrants, to 
satisfy themselves that they are right in departing 
from the ' good old ways.' 

These observations place me upon the ground of an 
important doctrine, which, I perceive, has been noticed 
in your discourse, — the doctrine of the apostolic succes- 
sion. I cannot wonder that you labour to represent 
it as frivolous, and to decry it by ridicule. But surely it 
is not perfectly consistent to endeavour to overthrow the 
doctrine of ministerial descent from the apostles in one 
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page, and to cling to it in another ; to speak of it as 
incapable of proof, and then to talk of your own ecclesias- 
tical descent through the Romish or English Churches. 
This latter point, I fear, for reasons just before assigned, 
you will find it difficult to make out ; but it may perhaps 
appear that the Church of England can rest upon the 
succession more securely than you imagine. I presume 
you will not question the principle of this doctrine, 
that is, the fitness of a ministerial succession. This 
you cannot well impugn while you accept ordination at 
the hand of ministers, who have themselves received 
ordination from other ministers. The Church of Scot- 
land acknowledges the soundness of the principle, for she 
affirms that ' the office of the pastor or minister is ordi- 
nary and ought to continue perpetually in the kirk ; 
that without a lawful calling it was never leisom for 
any person to meddle with any ecclesiastical functions/ 
and that part of this lawful calling is ' ordination by 
fasting, earnest prayer, and imposition of the hands of 
the eldership/ *. This admits the principle of minis- 
terial succession. It provides that none shall minister 
but those lawfully appointed, which lawful appointment 
is made by ministerial hands. Thus, you will observe, 
that even with yourselves, validity of ordination rests 
upon a succession. Ministers — not laymen — conducted 
your own ordination ; they, in former times were or- 
dained by ministers themselves, and they again, by 
ministers. I presume you would not account that a 
sufficient ordination which was conferred by mere lay- 
men,— at least the Church of Scotland would not. I 

1 Second Book of Discipline. Chap. ii. and iii. 
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presume that you feel some security in your ministerial 
pretensions, from the very fact that orders, have been 
derived down' to yourself, along a line of ministerial 
succession. In fact, when you place a person who 
lived three centuries ago, John Knox, at the head of 
your genealogical chart, you have conceded all that I 
require, and that is, the necessity for a succession. You 
could not do otherwise without invalidating what 
slender title to orders is possessed in the dissenting 
churches, and running counter to the plain require- 
ments of God. Take either dispensation you please, 
or take them both, and you will perceive that the 
great Head of the Church has established the rectitude 
of the principle. In the elder dispensation, he made 
selection of an individual, as High Priest of Israel ; 
and therefore was Aaron miraculously, extraordinarily 
called, and at the same time regularly ordained. 1 And 
at that moment when God said, ' the Priest's office 
shall be Aaron's, and his sons, for a perpetual statute, 
and the stranger that cometh nigh shall be put to 
death/ he established a ministerial succession in Israel, 
and marked out the precise line in which it should 
flow. The gift which was bestowed upon Aaron,— the 
first link in this chain, — was to be transmitted in suc- 
cessive links throughout many generations. It was 
lodged originally in God himself, (it could ascend no 
higher,) and descended through a series of individuals 
rightfully ordained into the priestly office. And every 
attempt to break that chain by intrusion upon the office, 
was marked by God's most signal displeasure. In 

1 Exod. xxviii. 1 ; xxix. 7—9. 
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the later dispensation, we find the very same prin- 
ciple established by the very same process. Jesus 
stood at the head of the ministry of Christianity. As 
mediator, * sent by the Father,' he derived his ordina- 
tion from his Father. For thirty years did he sojourn 
quietly, obscurely in Galilee, until his ordination (an 
extraordinary one) took place beside the waters of Jor- 
dan, — the occasion on which he was ' called ' by the 
Father, and qualified by the * anointing ' descent of the 
Spirit. " He glorified not himself to be made an High 
Priest." In his case, every thing was done rightfully, 
though (for it could not be otherwise,) extraordinarily. 
This was the first link in the ministry of the New Tes- 
tament dispensation ; the office he had derived from the 
Father, he transmitted to his chosen ministers, for " he 
breathed on the apostles, and said, receive ye the Holy 
Ghost ; as my Father hath sent me, even so send I 
you." This was the formation of the second link of the 
chain. And that that chain was intended to be conti- 
nuative, is proved from the promise which accompanied 
the issuing of the apostolic commission, "I am with 
you always, even to the end of the world." And even 
were this remarkable indication of Christ's purpose, 
(that the ministerial order which he had established 
should be permanent,) wanting, the simple fact that it 
was established, is sufficient to prove such an intention ; 
for that which a supreme authority either enacts or 
creates, cannot possibly be abrogated by any authority 
which is inferior. So that in this, as in the former dis- 
pensation, the principle of a succession is recognized. 
Christ gave that to his apostles, which they were to 
hand down to their successors. 
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So far then, all is clear ; so clear that all commu- 
nities laying claim to the name or character of 
churches, distinctly admit the doctrine by requiring their 
ministers to be ordained by ordained ministers. The 
effort at the transmission of orders from one generation 
of pastors to another, is of itself a strong proof that the 
principle in question has been recognized by all. 

The next question that arises is that of the channel 
through which this ministerial succession is to be sus- 
tained ; whether, in other words, all ministers of what- 
ever rank they may be, have the right of transmitting 
orders, or whether such a right is limited to a particular 
rank of church officers. 

This question, I conceive to be already answered. It 
has been shewn, that in apostolic times none but apostles 
ordained; and that in succeeding times none but the 
members of the episcopal order were permitted to or- 
dain. It will not be denied that ordination is the 
means by which the succession is secured. It follows, 
then, as a necessary consequence, that there can be no 
apostolical succession but through the episcopal order. 

I urge then the inquiry, can churches which have no 
bishops claim to be considered as apostolical institu- 
tions, to be constructed upon the primitive or apostolic 
model, or to have any, the slightest connection by 
ecclesiastical descent with the church originally planted 
and arranged by the Saviour ? 

If presbyterians could prove that the right to ordain 
was in the commission of presbyters, they could at once 
silence every surmise respecting the validity of their 
ordination ; for then they could shew that the succession 
can be maintained as perfectly through one, as another 
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order in the ministry. But if they cannot shew this, 
— if they cannot shew ordination Ijy mere presbyters in 
scripture ; if they cannot produce an instance of ordina- 
tion in the New Testament which is not found to be 
episcopal in its character ; if the primitive thurch pro- 
duces no such instance, but on the contrary, condemns 
and deliberately disallows all attempts to form it ; if the 
catholic church throughout the world for 1500 years 
acknowledged no legitimate ministerial descent, but 
through the channel of the episcopate ; — then must it 
follow that the link between them and apostolic insti- 
tutions was broken when Knox and his cotemporary 
reformers undertook to do that they were not com- 
missioned to do, attempted to bequeath that which was 
never in their possession ; that the perilous step was 
taken which created a ministry at man's pleasure 
diverse from that which Christ formed, which called into 
existence a new community unlike that of fifteen cen- 
turies, and transmitted to succeeding generations a 
system of dilemma and perplexities, which only becomes 
more perplexed in proportion as it becomes more ex- 
tended. 1 

But this subject requires a few observations on 
another point connected with it. It is objected, I per- 
ceive, to the doctrine of the apostolic succession, that 
the line of ministerial descent from the apostles cannot 
be made out, c that it would be impossible for an 

1 The endless ramifications of Dissent, — the scandal of Protestantism, 
and the stumbling block of the Romanist,— exhibits the truth of this. 
Each sect can claim a kind of orders for its ministers. Where can we 
draw the line between the more regular and the less regular, the more 
numerous and the smaller of the dissenting communities ? 
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Archbishop of Canterbury to prove his spiritual gene- 
alogy to the satisfaction of any inquirer of common 
candour — that he must be prepared to produce the 
accumulated registries of ordinations and baptisms/ &c. 
This is the natural, the common-place objection to the 
doctrine. Let us weigh it that we may ascertain its 
truth and its value. I deny that it is by any means 
necessary to produce any such registries of ordinations. 
If you bestow a little study on a book which is in- 
valuable, not only as a triumphant defence of Chris- 
tianity, but as teaching men the utility of a little close 
reasoning — Bishop Butler's Analogy, — you will learn 
that there is scarcely one truth, however undoubted, 
however beyond suspicion, which is not admitted upon 
the evidence of high probabilities. We have scarcely 
demonstration for any thing. You have no demon- 
stration that Calvin did what he is said to have done, 
or wrote what it is believed he wrote. The records 
respecting him have been made by respectable au- 
thorities, and handed down through respectable chan- 
nels ; and therefore it is highly probable that he did 
and said what is affirmed of him in history. 

If we seek for demonstrative certainty in every thing, 
and refuse to believe until it be supplied to us, we shall 
reject almost every thing which is commonly believed. 
You will find, Rev. Sir, upon a little close. thinking, 
that things most valuable, aye, spiritual as well as tem- 
poral, are accepted and unhesitatingly embraced upon 
the mere evidence of a high probability. On what de- 
monstration does the title to property rest ? You would 
not expect that the proprietor of an estate which had 
come to his ancestors in the days of the conquest, 
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should be obliged to produce the original title deeds, 
and every paper of every kind bearing upon the trans- 
mission of the estate. You would not expect him to 
prove that every will by which every successive inheritor 
became possessed of the property, was legal ; that every 
marriage in the family was legal ; that no substitution 
of child for child had taken place when the infant heir 
was in his cradle. It would be absurd to require such 
a line of proof as this. The rights of property are 
acknowledged upon the simple principle, that it has 
originally come rightfully into a family, and that the 
successive holders have not had their title overthrown 
by those who lived in their times. To expect more 
than this, would be to introduce confusion instead of 
certainty. A proprietor now assumes that he is law- 
fully in possession, because his title has not been im- 
pugned, and he casts it upon the world to prove that he 
is not. It is upon this principle that the Church of 
England claims apostolical descent. She has received 
her orders through a long line of bishops. Each gene- 
ration was the guarantee of the legitimacy of the 
preceding, for no minister would accept his orders, — no 
bishop his consecration, but from hands which he was 
assured were entitled to bestow them. There was too 
much at stake to allow of parties being loosely satisfied. 
And thus the power, the legitimate power of each 
generation of bishops to ordain, being unimpugned by 
all interested persons of their times, the property has 
come down to us unimpaired, unquestioned, unsuspected. 
We stand upon this fact, and challenge the proof of a 
flaw in the long line of descent. We no more can be 
called upon to produce the letters of consecration of each 

M 
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respective prelate, than the nobles of our land could be 
called upon to vindicate their right to their coronets 
and domains by the production of every will, and the 
certificate of every marriage, which has taken place in 
the far back days of their ancestors. And if it be urged, 
as it has been, that these orders of the Anglican church 
have come through impure hands, that no more in- 
validates the orders, than the fact of the immorality or 
the unsoundness of a presbyterian minister a century 
since, would affect you, if he should chance to be of the 
number of your ecclesiastical ancestors. We stand, 
and you stand too, upon the principle of the 26th 
Article of the Church, « that the unworthiness of the 
minister hinders not the effect of the ordinance.' If it 
were otherwise, Caiaphas had not been high priest, nor 
Calvin a priest at all, for both received orders through 
channels personally (but not therefore, ecclesiastically) 
corrupt. 

I can anticipate your reply to this, that I have vindi- 
cated a religious matter by the induction of a secular 
usage, that property may be dealt with on this principle 
of probabilities, but not spirituals. Is it so ? And on 
what evidence is it then, thai; you admit the genuineness 
of the Bible? Can you produce the original manu- 
scripts ? Can you identify the hand- writing of the 
evangelists and prophets ? Can you produce the versions 
of different ages, and the translations made from them, 
and thus demonstrate that we have actually what Paul 
wrote and Isaiah spake ? No man dreams of requiring 
such a proof. Is it enough that in every succeeding gene- 
ration, men were interested in the authenticity and genu- 
ineness of the Scriptures, that too much depended upon 
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the correctness of translations, to admit of a possibility 
that they should be inaccurate. The controversies which 
have raged, the constant appeals to the Bible, the doubts 
of sceptics, the attacks of infidels, all have contributed 
to make men watch, and sift, and examine the Bible, 
and see to it that it came into their hands correct, and 
went down from them to others correct. And on this 
evidence we receive the authorised version of the 
Sacred Scriptures. We assert that it is the very ex- 
pression of the very mind of God, that it is, in another 
tongue, what inspired men did write, and we challenge 
the sceptic to disprove it. 

We do so, with respect to orders. If you can 
accept the Bible on this kind of evidence, you will find 
it difficult to impugn the apostolic succession of the 
Church of England. We can do more than this. We 
can give you the lists of our bishops from the earliest to 
the present times, and that upon the evidence of labo- 
rious and intelligent antiquarians. We can take the 
very See you have mentioned, and shew you that from 
Augustine in 596, when there had been neither * female 
pope, nor schism/ till 1828, when the present primate 
of England was consecrated, there has been an unbroken 
line of prelates, whose names we can give you, the 
dates of whose consecrations we can give you ; — names 
which are found in many histories,, and dates which 
correspond with the chronology of the most respectable 
annals. We can do the same in the Irish Church,, 
(which, you are aware, had no connexion with Rome 
till the twelfth century,) and give you the lists of our 
prelates up to Patricius in the year 445, whose orders 
were unquestioned, and whose doctrines have been 
M 2. 
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proved to have been those of genuine Christianity, that 
is, pure Protestantism. 

Now, Sir, I have done with the apostolic succession. 
Satisfied I am that this doctrine would not have been 
honoured as it has been, with the bitterest and most 
taunting assaults of dissent, if it were the frivolous thing 
you represent it, if it were not one which touches to the 
very quick, those communities which cannot lay claim, 
to it. 

I believe I have now noticed all the important topics 
in your discourse. There remains but a few minor 
points untouched, and those of such a miscellaneous 
character, that they- could not be included in any of my 
foregoing observations. Yet I cannot conclude this 
letter without some comment upon them. I observe 
that you are slightly out of temper with one of my quo- 
tations from Ignatius. I am not surprised at this. It 
is precisely of that description which is likely to annoy 
a member of a church which boasts of ministerial equal- 
ity. The quotation is this; — 'Let all reverence the 
deacons as Jesus Christ, and the bishop as the father, 
and the presbyters as the sanhedrim of God and college 
of the apostles. Without these there is no church.' 
And upon my introduction of this unlucky sentence, you 
comment on the following terms, — ' We cannot con- 
ceive what could have tempted a pious Protestant min- 
ister, in a Protestant Cathedral, to bring forward such 
an admonition. Of sueh a testimony, it is difficult to 
say whether it deserves more to be rejected for its 
absurdity or its impiety.' Now, ReV. Sir, I am sure 
you can very well conceive what induced me to quote 
this. I did it to shew that an inequality of ministers 
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existed in the church as early as the year 106 ; I did it 
for the purpose of shewing that in the opinion of Igna- 
tius, the friend of the apostles, three orders were so 
necessary to a church, that nothing was a church which 
wanted them. My object was perfectly plain, and 
needed not have perplexed you in the slightest degree. 
But may I ask, where is the absurdity or the impiety of 
this passage? Is it in this, that Ignatius desires men to 
reverence their ministers as Christ, their bishop as God. 
If there be impiety and absurdity in this, there is equal 
impiety in Polycarp, for his only extant work contains this 
injunction — ' Be subject to your presbyters and deacons 
as to God and Christ ; ' and are we to understand that 
you mean to apply such terms to one who trode in the 
footsteps of St. John, and whose holiness is in the 
praise of all the churches ? If there be absurdity here, 
what shall we say to these injunctions— " Servants, be 
obedient to those that are your masters, as unto Christ." 
*' Wives, submit yourselves to your own husbands, as 
unto the Lord.*' Is this ' impiety— absurdity— drivelling ? ' 
Truly, Rev. Sir, if Ignatius has erred in his language, 
or I have erred in quoting it, we have erred in such 
society as will console us under your most unnecessary 
rebuke. How easy is it to turn the attention of people 
from the import of a passage which cannot be met, and 
to cover a retreat under a well got-up burst of personality 
against an opponent. 

I shall not enlarge my letter by entering upon the 
question of the genuineness of the Epistles of Ignatius. 
I am perfectly aware that disputes have existed among 
the learned as to the genuineness of particular passages 
in them ; but I am also aware that this very dispute has 
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produced such a close and laborious collation of ancient 
manuscripts, as has established, beyond controversy, the 
Epistles which are now usually received by the scholar. 
I am aware that there are Eight Epistles which are of 
doubtful authority ; but I am also aware that the Epistles 
to the Trallians, Magnesians, Philadelphians, Smyrne- 
ans, Polycarp, the Ephesians and the Romans, have 
been accepted by men whose criticism is really of im- 
portance, who dabbled not in the shallows, but swam 
in the depths of scholarship. And all my quotations 
from Ignatius are from one or other of these Epistles, 
credited, as they are, by Usher, Vossius, Pearson, and 
Hammond. When such men have delivered their judg- 
ment in favour of these Epistles, and have admitted and 
defended the version from which my quotations have 
been taken, it were presumption in me to attempt to add 
to their testimony ; and, I believe I may add, that even 
all your erudition will not very materially affect it. 
With his usual candour, the dissenting Lardner has 
admitted, ' that he accounts these Seven Epistles in the 
main, the genuine Epistles of Ignatius ;' 1 andMosheim 
in all probability is not far from the truth when he 
says, that ' there would have been no contention about 
the Epistles of Ignatius, if they who contend for the 
Divine origin and antiquity of church government had 
not beeji enabled to support their cause with them.' * 

Your attempt to assist your cause out of the testi- 
monies of distinguished men in the English church, will 
be found upon examination, to be a failure. You have 



1 Credibility of Gos. Hist. Part IJ. c. 5. 
3 De Rebus Chris, p. 160. 
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tried the Bible and it will not support you ; you have 
tried antiquity, and it will not support you. You have 
tried to fasten yourself upon the apostolic succession, 
but it will not own you. And now you seek to enlist 
in your service the names of Usher, and Cranmer, 
the Bishops of Edward Vlth time, and the Bishop of 
Uandaff. It must in truth be owned that your cause is 
in mournful want of witnesses, and it is painful to strip 
you of those upon whom you have thrown yourself for 
support. But I cannot allow the prelates of the Eng- 
lish church to be accused of ' being favourable to Pres^ 
byterianism.' Such a charge is equivalent to a charge 
of hypocrisy, and from this I must endeavour to vindi- 
cate our masters in Israel. 

First, then, with regard to Usher. You record an 
anecdote of his interview with Charles I. in the Isle of 
Wight. The anecdote is this, that the Archbishop was 
asked, ' Whether he found in all antiquity that Presby- 
ters alone ordained any/ and that he replied, ' Yes, and 
that he could show his majesty more than that, even 
that Presbyters alone had successively ordained bishops.' 

This is the story. Now, let us examine it. I per- 
ceive by your reference that you have taken it, at second 
hand, from * NeaTs History of the Puritans.' I have 
turned to the book, and find that you have only given 
half your story, (why, you best know,) for Neal goes on 
to say, that ' Usher instanced Jerome's words (Epist. 
ad Evagrium) of the Presbyters of Alexandria choosing 
and making their own bishops from the time of Mark, 
up till Heraclas and Dionysius.' 

Now, Sir, I cannot tell whether Archbishop Usher 
ever made use of the statement ascribed to him or not. 
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NeaTs authority is a letter said to have been written by 
Usher to Baxter, which letter I cannot discover in the 
life of Baxter. l But if he did say or write what was 
imputed to hira, it is only an instance of the fact, 
that the greatest and most learned men are liable to 
fall into mistakes ; and assuredly this was the case 
with Archbishop Usher. Refer to the passage on 
which he grounded, (or is said to have grounded) his 
reply, and you will at once perceive that it does not 
substantiate or support it. The words of Jerome are 
these — ' At Alexandria from Mark the Evangelist till 
Heraclas and Dionysius the bishops thereof, the Pres- 
byters always were in the habit of nominating as their 
bishop, one chosen from among themselves and placed 
in a higher degree.' You will observe here that 
there is not a single word said about ordination, all that 
Jerome concedes to the Presbyters is nomination. That 
in the early church the clergy elected and nominated 
their bishops, I have already admitted, but I nowhere 
learn that they ordained them. Nay, the very next 
sentence in this Epistle to Evagrius proves of itself that 
Jerome never intended to convey the sense put upon his 
words by the Archbishop, for he immediately adds, 
• what can a bishop do, with the exception of ordination, 
which a Presbyter cannot do/ This testimony is for 
me, instead of against me. So that, if NeaTs story be 
true, it only proves that Usher mistook his author. 

You will scarcely gain more by the attempt to range 

Cranmer and other episcopalian reformers upon your 

side. You tell us that Cranmer recorded his opinion 

that ' bishops and priests were at one time, and were 

1 By Orme, prefixed to his Works. 
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no two things, but one office in the beginning of Christ's 
religion.' And this you take, (as usual, at second 
hand) from M'Crie, in his life of Knox, who takes it 
from Burnet's History of the Reformation. The opinion 
is said to have been given at a meeting of divines, 
called in the year 1540, for the purpose of deciding 
upon questions relating to the settlement of religion. 
To it, I can readily subscribe, for I believe that in the 
beginning of Christ's religion, ' bishops and presby- 
ters were no two things/ but that in the infancy of the 
church, the same men who were to exercise the episco- 
pal duties, when the state of the church required it, 
also officiated as presbyters. The same state of things 
exists in the church of Rome in this country, and in 
the episcopal church of Scotland, whose bishops are at 
the same time presbyters, ministering as ordinary pas- 
tors to congregations. But this will not prove that 
there is no difference between presbyters and bishops. 
Now, what shews that this was the meaning of the 
meeting whereof Cranmer was a member, is this, that 
the very next question for consideration (No. 10.) 
draws the distinction between bishops and presby- 
ters ; * as for making, that is to say, ordaining and 
consecrating of priests, it specially belongeth to the 
office of a bishop, as far as can be shewn by scripture 
or any example from the beginning.' i 

This question respecting Cranmer 's opinion is alto- 

1 These questions and answers are all found in Collyer's History. 
A reference to it will shew, that the point was not, whether it were 
meant that all ministers should be equal — that opinion these divines 
never held, — but whether the apostles were ordained first presbyters 
and then bishops, or whether they were all at once made bishops and 
presbyters by the same act of ordination. 
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gether one of interpretation. Therefore the expres- 
sions you have quoted, being somewhat ambiguous in 
their import, considered by themselves, must be inter- 
preted by other expressions of the same person. Now, 
what has Cranmer said upon the point. The following 
is from one of his sermons, ' the ministration of God's 
word (which our Lord Jesus Christ himself did first 
'institute) was derived from the apostles unto others 
after them by imposition of hands and giving the Holy 
Ghost, from the apostles down to our days. And this 
was the consecration, orders, and unction of the 
apostles, whereby, they at the beginning, made bishops 
and priests, and this shall continue in the church, even 
to the world's end.' l 

Let me introduce to your notice another fact. The 
ordination offices were compiled by Cranmer and others 
in the year 1550. The act of Parliament for drawing 
up an ordinal was passed in 1549. The preamble runs 
thus, ' It is requisite to have an uniform fashion and 
manner for making and consecrating bishops, priests, 
and deacons, or ministers of the church.' And the pre- 
face to the ordinal distinctly states, ' It is evident unto 
all men diligently reading Holy Scripture, and ancient 
authors, that from the apostle's times there have been 
three orders of ministers in Christ's church, bishops, 
priests and deacons.' I presume that all this throws 
clear light upon Cranmer's opinions. If quotations of 
such a character as these I have presented to you are 
serviceable to the cause of presbytery, I trust its advo- 
cates will give them in abundance to their hearers. 8 

1 On the authority of the Keys. 8 See Appendix E. 
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So much for Cranmer. Now with regard to the 
thirteen bishops, who in the days of Edward the Sixth 
subscribed this declaration, ' In the New Testament 
there is no mention made of any degrees or distinctions 
in orders, but only of deacons or ministers, and of 
priests or bishops.' I might be content to let this 
quotation speak for itself. Surely you do not mean to 
say that such a declaration is favourable to your views, 
that from it can be sustained the assertion, that ' some 
of the most eminent fathers of the English church have 
been decidedly partial to presbyterianism.' I had 
imagined that your reverend brother, whose lucubra- 
tions I discussed in the preceding letter, was correct in 
denning presbyterianism to be a system ' where all the 
pastors were of one order, and of equal authority.' If 
this be so, surely a system of two orders cannot be 
presbyterianism, nor the man who supports it inclined to 
the equality principle. If I rightly understand your 
notions, parity, — strict ministerial equality, oneness in 
order, and oneness in authority, — is the very key-stone 
of the arch with you. Whatever system goes beyond this, 
whether it recognize three orders or five orders, or two 
orders, is the very antipode of yours, for equality is at 
an end. It is the very drollest logic in the world, to 
define your system to be that of one and but one 
ministerial order, and then to quote men as favourers 
of it, who stand up for and defend another system which 
has two. I know not what this maybe called in Belfast 
or Aberdeen, but in Cambridge or Dublin, it would be 
pronounced a specimen of that satisfactory species of 
reasoning, in which the conclusion is at open warfare 
with the premises. 
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But this document, (it is called the Bishops' Book, 
and was drawn up several years before the reformation) 
is capable of very simple explanation. The Church of 
Rome had been for a long time labouring to establish 
the doctrine that a bishop and a priest were of the same 
order, although not of the same ministerial grade ; that 
between them there was a difference of official dignity, 
but a oneness in ecclesiastical rank. The Romanists 
were driven into this attempt by the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. There was a palpable inconsistency in 
admitting that a priest could create his God, and then 
placing him below any one in ecclesiastical rank. It 
was felt that any man, who could do aught so mar- 
vellous, who was capable of an exercise of such wondrous 
power, was in things spiritual any man's equal. For 
this reason the divines of the fifteenth century, laboured 
to prove that the priesthood and the episcopate were 
of the same order, while they admitted that when a 
priest was elevated to a bishopric, there was added to 
him a new power. If you refer to the ' History of the 
Council of Constance by L'Enfant/ you will find 
proofs of the truth of these observations. 1 It was most 
natural that the reformers, Cranmer and others, brought 
up as they had been, in the school of Romish theology, 
should have adopted these opinions, and expressed them 
at a time they were composing a book for the settlement 
of religion in England. But you will distinctly observe 
this, that they held then (and this was previous to the 
advent of the scriptural light which the reformation 
brought with it) the same opinions on church govern- 

1 See Appendix F. 
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ment which the church holds now, with this simple 
difference, that they held the episcopate to he a grade, 
rather than a distinct order. Yet they folly admitted 
the superiority of bishops above presbyters, and main- 
tained the necessity for a second ordination, or rather 
for a peculiar consecration. These views surely, do not 
bring these men near to you, or make them witnesses 
on your side, or evince that they had ' an inclination to 
presbyterian principles.' They protested with both 
hands against equality, held at least two orders, and in 
those two orders, three degrees or ranks. If this be 
presbyterianism, I wish you would candidly avow it, for 
then the two systems might stand upon the edge of an 
accommodation . 

Your last stay is the bishop of UandafF. And what, 
may I ask, did he do which entails upon him your 
favour, which justifies you in asserting that he admitted 
the validity of presbyterian ordination? ' He attended 
in the year 1618 the synod of Dort, as a representative 
of the English Church/ And therefore, say you, « he 
admitted the validity of our ordination.' I do not know 
in what form of m syllogism, Aristotle would class this 
argument, but I fear it would be in that of ' the lame 
and impotent conclusions.' The argument refutes itself, 
and requires only to be stated, to exhibit its own utter 
inconclusiveness. But I cannot let it pass so easily, for 
I wish that the whole truth, as well as the truth, should 
be told, and that a doubtful cause should not even seem 
to have the appearance of support, from theologians of 
such weight as the English delegates to the synod of 
Dort. Be it recollected, that the Church of England 
never volunteered to send representatives there. The 
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Low Countries at that period were suffering, and that 
intensely, from the consequences of the parity among 
ministers. The remonstrants and the contra-remon- 
strants were convulsing the Netherlands by their doc- 
trinal disputations. There was no king in Israel, for 
the Netherlands were blessed with ' equality/ This 
originated the synod of Dort, to which some of the 
theologians of the English Church were specially invited 
by the States of the United Provinces. They went not 
as delegates to a council of equals, but, upon earnest 
solicitation, to assist the distracted disputants out of 
their perplexities. The Church of England did that, 
which the nation of England has often done since, car- 
ried its prowess upon the continent, to adjust differences 
which were too mighty for home authority, and to 
restore peace by the commanding influence of its inter- 
vention. But, how the fact of four learned divines of 
England being present at the deliberations of Dort, can 
be construed into an admission of the validity of presby- 
terian ordination, I cannot, I confess, clearly perceive. 
However, what occurred at that synod ? At the end of 
the 145th session, the Belgic Confession of Faith was 
brought into the meeting, bearing upon matters both 
of doctrine and of discipline. The bishop of Llandaff 
approved of the points of doctrine, but lest his church 
and his order should be compromised by his silence, he 
took the bold step of entering his protest against the 
ecclesiastical views of the Belgic Churches. Let me cite a 
passage from it. He protested that ' the system of minis- 
terial equality never obtainedin the time of Christ himself; 
that the twelve apostles were superior to the disciples ; 
that the seventy disciples were ministers of Christ equally 
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as the apostles, but yet not therefore equal to the apos- 
tles ; that the apostles had inspection over all the other 
ministers of the gospel ; and that the church had pre- 
served the same subordination constantly and without 
interruption, and that the synod was challenged to prove 
the contrary.' And to this protest, — a protest made in 
the name of the Church of England, in the face of the 
collective learning of continental presbyterianism,— no 
reply whatever was put in. And now, Sir, if you will 
have him as he is, I present you with the bishop of 
Llandaff. And since you consider such a witness an aux- 
iliary, I think you had better invite his brother delegate, 
the celebrated Dr. (afterwards Bishop) Hall, to place 
himself by his side ; satisfied as I am, that if he bring 
in his hand his ' Treatise on the Divine Right of Epis- 
copacy,' your conviction must be complete, that the 
Dort divines from England were staunch upholders of 
the validity of presbyterian ordination. 

So far then, with regard to testimonials to your 
opinions out of the ranks of the Church of England. 
Not one of them will serve you when brought to the 
searching ordeal of a cross examination. And upon 
the other hand, I cannot see how you have invalidated 
one of the authorities, which in the ' Sermons on the 
Church ' I adduced. You are pleased to say that ' it 
would be easy to overwhelm me with confusion with my 
own witnesses/ But, nevertheless, easy as you con- 
ceive the task, you have not applied yourself to it. The 
witnesses cited in my notes were the most distinguished 
of the presbyterian reformers, and some more modern dis- 
senting writers. I cited Calvin, Melancthon, Le Clerc, 
Doddridge, Du Moulin, and Grotius. I have again re- 
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ferred to those authorities, and am prepared to stand 
over every quotation I adduced. I believe it to be the 
fact that the reformers were all secretly disposed to 
episcopacy, and that nothing but the odium which 
Popery had attached to the office, the difficulties of their 
position, and the unreasonable spirit of that ultra temper 
of reform which generally overshoots its mark, prevented 
their embracing it instead of the system of parity. And 
to prove that I am not mistaken in this opinion, I not 
only re-appeal to the quotations given in the notes to 
' the Sermons/ but shall, since you have provoked it, 
confirm them by additional testimonies. I have shewn 
that the men on my side will not witness for you, and 
I shall now shew that the men on your side will wit- 
ness for me. 

My first witness is Du Moulin (or Molinseus) a 
French theologian of distinguished character. In a 
book written respecting church government, he says — 
' This (the episcopal) form of government, all churches 
every where received, i. e. presently after the apostles' 
time, or even in their times, as ecclesiastical history 
witnesseth/ 

My second witness is Le Clerc, a Presbyterian Divine 
of the church of Holland. ' I have always professed to 
believe that Episcopacy is an Apostolic Institution, and 
consequently, very good, and that men had no manner 
of right to change it in any place, unless it were im- 
possible otherwise to reform the abuses which crept into 
Christianity/ 

My third is Grotius. ' Of the Episcopate, that is, 
the superiority of one pastor above the rest, we first 
determine that it is repugnant to no divine law. If any 
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one think otherwise, that is, if any one condemn the 
whole ancient church of folly, or even of impiety, the 
burden of proof beyond doubt lies upon him. The very 
ministry instituted by the Apostles sufficiently proves that 
equality of the ecclesiastical offices was not commanded 
by Christ. We therefore first lay down this, which is 
undoubtedly true, that it (viz. the episcopate or supe- 
riority of our pastor above the rest) neither can nor 
ought to be found fault with ; in which we have agree- 
ing with us Zanchius, Chemnitius, Calvin, Melancthon, 
Bucer, nay, even Beza, as thus far he says, that one 
certain person chosen by the judgment of the rest of his 
co-presbyters was chief (propositus) over the presbytery, 
and was permanently so.' 

Again. 'The Episcopate which we treat of was 
received by the universal church. This appears from all 
the councils, whose authority is now likewise very great 
among the pious.' 

Again. ' The Episcopate had its commencement in 
the time of the Apostles. The catalogues of the bishops 
in Irenaeus, Eusebius, Theodoret and others, all of which 
begin in the apostolic age, testify this.' 

Again. ' The bishop was approved of by the Divine 
Law, or (as Bucer says) it seemed good to the Holy 
Spirit that one among the Presbyters should have spe- 
cial charge. The Divine Revelation affords to this 
assertion an argument not to be withstood, for Christ 
himself commands it to be written to the Seven Angels 
of the Asiatic churches.' l 

All this, you will allow, is tolerably pointed for a 

1 The above quotations from Grotius are taken from his work — 
De Imperio summarum Potestatum, &c. 
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learned Presbyterian. And to remove all doubt as to 
the sense in which this eminent man uses the word, 
• Bishop,' and ' Episcopate/ I may remark that he says 
in the beginning of his eleventh chapter, ' We treat in 
the first place of bishops, which word it is lawful for us 
to use in that signification in which the general and 
local councils, and all the fathers are found perpetually 
using it.' 

My fourth witness is Melancthon. ' I would to God 
it lay in me to restore the government of bishops. For 
I see what manner of church we shall have, the eccle- 
siastical polity being dissolved. I do see that hereafter 
there will grow up a greater tyranny in the church than 
ever there was before.' ] 

' By what right or law may we dissolve the ecclesias- 
tical polity, if the bishops will grant us that which in 
reason they ought to grant ? And if it were lawful for 
us so to do, yet surely, it were not expedient. Luther 
was ever of this opinion.' 2 

My fifth witness is Beza. ' The Church of England, 
after the Reformation, was supported and stood by the 
authority of Archbishops and Bishops, of which order 
she had many, not only famous martyrs, but excellent 
doctors and pastors, and may she for ever enjoy that sin- 
gular blessing of God upon her* (ista singulari benefi- 
cientia Dei.) 3 

My sixth witness is Daille . ' Calvin himself honoured 
all bishops that were not subjects of the Pope, who 
taught the pure and sincere doctrine of the Apostles, 
such as were the prelates of England, Cranmer, Arch- 

1 Apol. Aug. Conf. p. 305. 8 Hist. Conf. Aug. 389. 

3 Resp. ad Sarav. c. 18. 
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bishop of Canterbury, Hooper of Worcester, and others. 
We ourselves also have ever maintained and do still 
maintain, the same Christian communion in faith and 
charity with their successors, notwithstanding the differ- 
ent manner of ecclesiastical government. We confess 
that the foundation of their charge is good and lawful, 
established by the Apostles, according to the command 
of Christ in the churches which they founded.' l 

My last witness is Calvin. For reasons mentioned in 
the appendix, I give this quotation in full. 2 ' They 
named all on whom was enjoined the office of teaching, 
Presbyters. These chose one of their number in every 
city, to whom, in particular, they gave the name of 
bishop, lest from equality, as usually happens, dissen- 
sions should arise. Yet the bishop was not so superior 
in honour and dignity that he had dominion over his 
colleagues ; but those duties which a consul performs in 
the senate, that he may report concerning matters, col- 
lect opinions, go before them in consulting, admonish- 
ing, exhorting, regulate the whole proceedings by his 
own authority, &c — that office the bishop sustained in the 
assembly of presbyters.' — 'To every city was allotted a 
certain region which received its presbyters from thence, 
and was added to the body of that church. Every col- 
lege was subject to one bishop for the sake of govern- 
ment only and preserving peace, who so far exceeded 
others in dignity, that he was subject to the assembly 
of the brethren. But if the tract of country which was 
in his bishopric was so large that he could not fulfil all 
the duties of a bishop, presbyters were appointed in 

1 Replique a Messieurs Adam et Cottiby. Liv. iii. c. 20. 

2 See Appendix G. 

N 2 
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certain places through that country, who should dis- 
charge his duty in minor matters/ ■ Such is the passage. 
Now what does Calvin testify ? 

1st. That there were bishops in the earliest times. 
He indeed limits their authority, and this limitation is 
made without a shadow of evidence to support it. 

2. He admits that it was necessary to set one over 
the rest, to keep order, which, he says, is usually 
destroyed by equality. 

'3. He admits that each bishop had a certain district 
assigned to him, and that under him, presbyters dis- 
charged duties within it. 

Now, Sir, I wish, without any mystification of the 
subject, to know, whether this manner of government 
which Calvin admits to have been the ancient, is the 
presbyterian system or not ? I repeat my question — Is 
this presbyterianism ? This assigned district, assigned to 
one who had under him presbyters to discharge the 
minor duties, —is this presbyterianism ? , This one over 
many— is it presbyterianism ? You know that it is not. 
It is virtually episcopacy. You have now the entire 
passage, unsuppressed, uncurtailed. Does it, as you 
affirm, ' completely upset my argument ? ' Make what 
you will out of it, but I defy you to make out of it a 
system of presbyterian parity. So far then as this quo- 
tation goes, I at least am not ' overwhelmed with 
confusion.' 

Now, hearken to Calvin again. ' Let them" present 
to us such a hierarchy, in which bishops shall so rule 
as that thev refuse not to submit themselves to Christ, 

1 Inst. Book iv. c. 4. 
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as that they depend on him as their only head, &c. then 
surely they that will not reverently and with the great- 
est obedience submit themselves to that hierarchy, if 
any such there should be, I confess that there is no 
anathema of which they are not worthy/ x 

Such, Rev. Sir, are my witnesses. I leave you to 
digest and apply their evidence. I may be mistaken, 
but I do not feel that they have ' overwhelmed me with 
confusion ; ' but, on the contrary, that in the mouth of 
many every word has been established. 



De Necesa. ref. ecc. 
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LETTER IV. 

LAY-ELDERSHIP— CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 
RIGHTS OF THE CHURCH AND STATE, 



TO THE REV. JAMES DENHAM, 

PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER OF LONDONDERRY. 

Hev. Sir, 

I shall not do the presbyterian community of this 
place, or of any place, where your discourse may obtain 
circulation, the injustice of supposing that it can be 
acceptable to them. However willing they may be to 
have the constitution of their church explained, or its 
advantages set forward, I am satisfied that at least the 
sober-minded and respectable portion of them can 
peruse with no other feelings than those of disappoint- 
ment and pain, the insults you have heaped upon 
the Church of England. " The wrath of man worketh 
not the righteousness of God ; " nor can such a style of 
controversy produce upon them any other effect than 
that of regret, that matters so interesting and important 
as those you have discussed, should have fallen, into the 
hands of such an advocate. You may meet with, and 
probably will meet with, a certain meed of commenda- • 
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tion t but it will be gathered from those whose reason is 
thoroughly in subjection to their prejudices, and who 
value a discourse in proportion as it augments bigotry, 
or stimulates the passions. If you are contented with 
such approval, I must admit that you have earned it. I 
may not admire the taste, or assent to the reasoning of 
your sermon, but I cannot withhold the testimony that 
it is entitled to the warmest reception from all whose 
religion consists in unenquiring attachment to the sys- 
tem in which they have been brought up, and whose 
zeal consists in cordial hatred of all others. 

But from others, and those the thoughtful, the reli- 
gious, the unfactious of your denomination, (and I 
believe there are very many such,) your discourse will 
meet with no such commendation. They may and 
ought to concede to you the propriety of being zealous 
for your Zion, but they will condemn the tone and tem- 
per in which that zeal has manifested itself. Can you 
possibly conceive that language which represents the 
government of the Established Church as ' a semi-papal 
prelatic tyranny,' which speaks of her dignitaries as 
' despots,' as ' idle drones/ which describes her minis- 
ters as slaves ' bolted down under laws and canons/ 
which paints the church itself as ' manacled under the 
most galling oppression/ which more than insinuates 
that her most faithful clergymen are liars while adminis- 
tering the ordinance of baptism, and hypocrites in 
administering that of the supper, which accuses them of 
' trampling under foot the blood of Christ, and desecra- 
ting and prostituting the ordinance ; ' can you, I say, 
possibly conceive that language such as this, a line of 
aggression such as this,— assailing all that is sacred, 
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deliberately villifying ' dignities/ and impugning the 
honesty of men whose professional character should 
have shielded them from such evil surmisings, — could be 
acceptable to persons, who expect their ministers to 
have put off " bitterness and clamour," and who regard 
the pulpit as having a sacredness about it, which even 
intolerance itself should respect. If such has been your 
expectation, I think you are destined to find it baseless. 
Your well got-up warmth of advocacy may draw around 
you a few adherents, but I much mistake the minds of 
the presbyterian community at large, if it will gain for 
you valuable friends, — if it will increase your ministerial 
usefulness, or recommend the cause you espouse, 

The subject given you to discuss, is that of * the 
government of the presbyterian church.' I shall endea- 
vour to do all justice to the arguments you have ad- 
vanced in its support. It is, of course, my duty to 
point out such fallacies and inconclusiveness as they 
may contain, but this shall not prevent my giving its 
full and proper weight to any which are really entitled 
to respect. 

Let me, before entering upon the examination of 
your proofs, advance the object of discussion, by stating 
clearly the point of difference between us. The subject 
is church government, the question is respecting the 
mode of its administration. We shall not disagree as 
to the point that Christ intended that his church should 
be governed. On this point I fully coincide with you, 
both in your condemnation of erastianism, and the ex- 
expediency of a system of ecclesiastical control. The 
facts that " he who was with the church in the wilder- 
ness" left not that church without a government, — that 
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the Redeemer ruled the church, which, in later times, 
he established upon earth, — that he placed the preroga- 
tive of government in the apostles* hands, and assigned 
to them thrones for the judging of the tribes of Israel, — 
that those apostles exercised authority wherever the 
church extended herself upon earth ; the facts that tur- 
bulence, and divisions, and contentions, must exist in 
communities composed of men of human infirmities and 
passions, and that such passions need to be restrained 
by some authoritative power, — all combine to assure me 
that Christ never intended to leave his church to the 
mercy or mercilessness of anarchy, but designed that 
there should be rulers in matters ecclesiastical, as in 
matters political. So far, then, we are agreed. Govern- 
ment there must be ; the question at issue is the mode 
of its administration. 

The view of the Church of England rests the ad- 
ministration in the hands of her bishops. According to 
her ideas, they possess the ' potestas jurisdictionis,' 
and the ' potestas ordinis,' the prerogative of govern- 
ment as well as the exclusive privilege of ordaining. 
The Church of Scotland refers this administration to 
a totally different body. Her governors are ministers 
and ruling elders. It is to the latter power I object, 
conceiving that for its institution there is not any 
scriptural warrant, and that it is at utter variance with 
the practice and principles of the primitive Churches. 

I wish to be distinctly understood on this head. As 
an ecclesiastical institution, constructed by the Church 
for her own welfare or advantage, or called into exist- 
ence by her authority to meet peculiar emergencies or 
further righteous objects, I make no objection to a 
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system of eldership. On the contrary, within proper 
limits and circumscribed by defined duties, I think it 
might be made a most useful auxiliary to the minister, 
and tend much to the advance of godliness; that 
thereby our people's interests both temporal and spiritual, 
might be attended to more closely than they possibly 
can be by the efforts of a single pastor ; that our Sab- 
bath Schools might be made more efficient, the mind 
and time of our ministers more released from a multi- 
plicity of anxieties and avocations, and the whole 
machinery of religion more regularly and powerfully 
impelled than otherwise it can be. And therefore 
would I feel restrained from canvassing the propriety 
of the institution itself, if it were not that the grounds 
on which you have chosen to support it, render it im- 
perative on me to do so. You have made it a Divine 
institution. You have pronounced it • tried in the 
balance of Scripture and approved.' You have asserted 
that it is ' the only perfect form of Church discipline/ 
' that the present order of things in the Church of 
England is not the scriptural one.' These statements 
leave me no alternative, but to investigate their truth. 
I must either prove that your arguments are utterly 
fallacious, or admit, by silence, that the Church of 
England is at variance with scriptural pattern and in- 
junctions. Had you rested the institution of lay elders sim- 
ply upon expediency and a church's right to create it as a 
method for persevering order and discipline within her- 
self, I could not, nor would I, have questioned your 
position. But your proposition bejng, that ruling 
elders are an institution of Scripture, and sanctioned 
by the primitive Churches, I am bound to meet it, and 
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am prepared to demonstrate that it can appeal to no 
such respectable authority. 

Your line of proofs consists of an appeal to the tes- 
timony of the Bible, an appeal to some of the Fathers, 
an appeal to the discipline of some existing Churches 
which can trace their descent from the Apostles, and a 
statement of the usefulness of the institution itself. I 
am willing to canvass the subject on all these grounds, 
and very much mistake the character of my materials, if 
I do not take them in succession from under your feet, 
if I do not exhibit you broken down upon all, with the 
exception of the last, to which I cannot object, inas- 
much as I have already subscribed to it. 

Let us examine, first, your arguments from Scripture. 
Your first support is taken from the Old Testament. 
You speak of Moses calling the elders together, — of a . 
council of seventy elders being formed by the command 
of God to assist Moses ; — but why, may I ask, do you 
not go a step farther, and shew that this assistance was 
to be of an ecclesiastical character ? . Simply, because 
you know perfectly well, that the office they held was 
not ecclesiastical but civil. You find no church cases 
brought before these men, but you find many cases of 
civil and criminal jurisdiction. 1 How you can support 
your system of lay elders, or, as you choose to call 
them, ruling elders, out of all this, I really am at a 
loss to conceive. The institution of the seniors in the 
wilderness, may be fairly used to shew that magistracy 
is God's appointment, but cannot be pressed by any 
ingenuity whatever into the service of the Church. If 

1 See Appendix H. 
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you refer to Deut. xxi. % you will find the elders of 
the city classed with the judges, (just as eldermen or 
aldermen with us are classed with magistrates) and 
made to hold an inquisition respecting a case of unac- 
knowledged murder. But this is a civil or criminal, 
and not an ecclesiastical transaction. You will find by 
reference to the Book of Ezra, that the princes and 
the elders were empowered to confiscate the substance 
of any individual who refused to repair to Jerusalem on 
the proclamation of Ezra. 1 But this was a civil and 
not an ecclesiastical transaction. But why is it neces- 
sary to dwell upon this ? If you make a precedent of 
Israel in the days of Moses, you are bound to carry 
out that imitation in every thing. If you adopt elder- 
ship from the Jewish Church, you must adopt three 
ministerial orders from the Jewish Church.. You must 
abandon the system of parity, and embrace that of 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons. You must support 
your argument on this point on a principle which is 
clearly destructive of the reasonings of your brethren, 
on the subject of ministerial equality. We cannot 
allow you to make a precedent of Israel in what things 
you please, and to reject the precedent in what things 
you do not please. If you turn to Moses for help, 
you must ' abide by all. the institutions as well as by 
one. And if you refuse to do this, then do we tell 
you, that that one institution to which you do find 
it convenient to appeal will not serve your purpose, 
for the original was magistracy, and the copy ecclesiasti- 
cal officers. 

Your retreat from the cogency of this argument is, 
1 Ezra x. 8. 
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that ' the synagogue and not the temple was the 
model on which the Christian church is reared.' And 
you infer, because the officers of the synagogue con- 
sisted of rulers and an officiating minister, that there- 
fore the presbyterian church exactly coincides with 
the intended pattern. Your inference might be suf- 
ficiently just, if you were correct in the previous point, 
viz. that the Jewish synagogue was the model on which 
the Christian church was formed. But this I utterly 
deny ; and a very slight consideration will prove that 
you have no foundation whatever for your theory. I 
believe you will admit that a true church should be a 
divine institution, and that there should be in it the ad- 
ministration of sacraments; at least, I cannot see how 
you can be a member of the Church of Scotland and 
deny this. If you refer to the 18th Article of the 
Scottish confession of faith, you will find this paragraph, 
' The notes of the true church, we believe, confess, and 
avow to be, 1st, The true preaching of the word; 
2ndly, The right administration of the sacraments of 
Christ Jesus, which must be annexed to the word ; and 
lastly, ecclesiastical discipline uprightly maintained. * 
Now, what is the fact with regard to the Jewish 
synagogue ? This, that it was not a divine institution, 
nor had it administration of sacraments. God ordained 
and regulated the temple ,and its services, but he nei- 
ther ordained nor regulated any thing belonging to the 
synagogue. There was no such institution known in 
Israel till subsequent to the Babylonish captivity ; that 
is, till upwards of a thousand years after the temple 
service had been prescribed. 1 It was a mere human 
1 This, Lewis, in his * Origines Hebraicae, or Antiquities of the 
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arrangement for the instruction of an ignorant popula- 
tion, for the removal of the darkness which had spread 
over the minds of a nation who had but scanty oppor- 
tunities of hearing God's word in the land of their cap- 
tivity. The first form in which we meet with it is that 
assembling of the people in the days of Nehemiah, to 
listen to the words of a long unheard Bible, and to offer 
solemn supplications to the Father of their mercies. 1 
Similar meetings for similar purposes gave the name at 
first to the assembly itself, and then to the houses 
which rose for its accommodation, as necessity or 
convenience demanded. But all this was a mere 
human, or church proceeding. It sprang out of no 
command, it issued from no arrangement of God. The 
synagogue was not a divine institution. Permitted by 
Jehovah it was, but instituted, ordained by him, it was 
not. 

Nor did the synagogue include in its arrangements 
that necessary element of a true church, the administra- 
tion of sacraments. The service was confined to prayers, 
reading of the scriptures, and exhortation. The syna- 
gogue had no significant symbols whatever, for not only 
all typical, but all mystical celebrations belonged to the 
temple services. In this point there is a wide, a striking 

Hebrew Republic,' very clearly proves, shewing that the reading of the 
law was a necessary part of the synagogue service, and that in the 
Teigns of Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xvii. 9.) and of Josiah, (2Kingsxxii. 
11.) the book of the law was so scarce, that in the one instance, the 
teachers sent throughout all Judah to instruct the people, carried the 
book with them, which they would not have done, had synagogues 
existed in the country ; and in the other, that universal ignorance as 
to its contents prevailed. 

1 Neh. ix. J-3. 
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difference between it and the Christian church. The 
latter must have its mystical rites. It cannot put aside 
either baptism— the initiatory ordinance, the presenta- 
tion of the child in the temple ; — or the eucharist, which 
sets forth the paschal lamb, Jesus slain for the redemp- 
tion of his people. How, therefore, the synagogue, a 
mere school of moral and religious instruction, a mere 
arrangement for edification by ordinary means, an 
institution utterly devoid of a sacramental character in 
its service, could be the model of the Christian church, 
I am totally at a loss to understand. 

Again, the synagogue had no ministers of divine ap- 
pointment, or of a peculiarly separated character. Ac- 
cording to Burtorf l and Vitringa, 2 (no mean authorities) 
any person, who was qualified by his learning, of whatever 
tribe he might be, was allowed to take a part in its 
ministrations. For this reason it was, that our Saviour 
at Capernaum, and Paul and Barnabas at Corinth, who 
certainly were not Jewish ministers, were allowed, nay 
invited to exhort the people. This, surely, is not the 
constitution of Christ's church. A quaker or a separa- 
tist may say that it is, but neither you nor I can 
subscribe to such an opinion. The ministry of the 
church is a divine appointment. The Redeemer 
solemnly called out the first pastors of Christianity from 
the world, 'separated them to the gospel of God, and 
ordained them to be his ministering servants. In this, 
there is an exact parallel between her and the temple. 
The ministers of both can look up to the hand of deity 
for their appointment, can read their commission in the 

* In synagogam Judaicam. 2 De synagogil vetere. 
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Bible, none of which could the ministers of the syna- 
gogue do. For these reasons (and they are cogent 
ones) I affirm that the synagogue was not the model 
of the Christian church, as planned by Jesus, while I 
affirm that the Temple was. We have the orders of the 
Jewish church carried out into the Christian, the rites 
and sacrifices of Judaism substantially conveyed into 
Christianity, the paschal solemnity in the Lord's Supper 
and circumcision in baptism. The synagogue, make of 
it what you will, was not the real, divinely- constituted 
church of Israel. It was a simple extra arrangement 
grafted upon it for the convenience and instruction of 
the people. It was exactly to it what the primitive 
methodists are to the Church of England, joined to her, 
members of her,having a house for prayer and exhor- 
tation, but neither pretending to the celebration of 
ordinances, nor assuming the attitude of a distinct 
church, nor claiming for their teachers to be absolutely 
ministers. I cannot bring down the Christian church 
to the level of the synagogue. I cannot make her the 
copy of such a model. The synagogue with its want of 
Divine institution, and of regularly consecrated minis- 
ters, may be the model of Presbyterianism, —excellent in 
its way for instruction and edification, — but it is not, nor 
will we receive it as such, the model of the Church of 
England. She chooses, and that because she can do it 
consistently, to stand upon higher ground. As a part 
of Christ's true and regular church, she looks not for 
her origin to expediency or convenience ; she looks to 
the acts of Jesus, the Son over his own house. She 
looks not for the appointment of her ministers to any 
Nehemiah, who, centuries after the original institution, 
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constructed a new thing, though a good and valuable 
thing ; but she traces up the orders of her consecrated 
ministers, not to Calvin, but to Christ, to him who first 
ordained Aaron, and afterwards set apart the Apostles 
and their successors to be his ministering servants. 

And now, Sir, before I leave this point, allow me to 
ask, why, if the synagogue be the model- on which the 
Christian Church is reared, the model after which you 
profess to be formed, you do not follow that model ? I 
speak not now of the abstinence from sacramental ordi- 
nances which characterized it, but of that which equally 
characterized it, a fixed and prescribed liturgy. I shall not 
do you the injustice of supposing you to be ignorant, that 
liturgical and not extemporaneous prayers constituted the 
supplicatory part of the synagogue service. But if you 
have any doubt on your mind upon the point, a study of 
Hammond,^ and Lightfoot,* among the English writers, 
and Josephus and Buxtorf among the foreign, will, I 
will venture to predict, entirely remove it. The latter 
author, one. of the most learned in Hebrew customs 
and antiquities, will establish the fact beyond contro- 
versy, and the first-named will do more, for he will give 
you the very order and method of the supplications 
used. Into detailed proof on this head, I decline at 
present to enter, because it would carry me wide of my 
subject, and because- 1 shall have occasion to go fully 
into it, in meeting a charge made on my veracity, by 
one of your most effective colleagues in the work of 
vituperation. But I must beg to reiterate my enquiry 
why, if the synagogue be your model, and if you justify 

1 See his View of the Directory, p. 136, * Works, vol. i. p. 922. 
o 
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your institution of lay elders on the ground of strict ad- 
herence to that model, you do not copy it in the nature 
of its services, as well as in the quality of its ministers ? 
Do you imagine that a precedent for your peculiarities 
will serve you, if you hold to it only where it seems to 
suit you, and depart from it when it does not suit ? Why, 
I repeat, do you not follow the model on which ' the 
Christian Church is evidently reared ? ' Or will it turn 
out to he the truth, that the preshyterian church is too 
independent to follow any model, and is just what the 
prejudices or fancy of Knox and Calvin chose to 
devise and construct. It seems to be so, for you will 
not adopt the temple as your pattern, and when you are 
placed alongside of that you do adopt, the synagogue, 
you are found to be the very opposite of a true copy. 
After what are you constructed ? You correspond not 
with the patriarchal institutions, nor the Jewish, nor the 
apostolic, nor, I fear, with any thing the church con- 
ceived, until the Genevese reformer of the sixteenth cen- 
tury enlightened the world with his novelties. 

So far, then, I have followed your proofs hi favour of 
lay elders, as derived from the Old Testament dispen- 
sation. The institution of the elders in the wilderness 
will not support it, for that is to the magistracy, and 
not to ecclesiastical functions. The usage of the syna- 
gogue will not support it, for it is not the model of the 
church of the New Testament. Its elders were of 
mere human institution. If you choose to be consistent, 
and put yours on this footing, I can see to that no rea- 
sonable objection. But then, you must abandon your 
appeal to Scripture, and the intention of God. 

We shall now enter upon the examination of your 
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New Testament proofs; and, I_am inclined to believe, 
they will be found perfectly worthy of being classed with 
those we have already dissected. You tell us that ' we 
have frequently mentioned as officers of the church, 
bishops or elders, and deacons/ And then you quote 
the following passages, " they ordained them elders in 
every city," " he sent to Ephesus and called the elders 
of the church.' ' " Is any sick among you, let him send 
for the elders of the church, &c." " The elders which 
are among you I exhort ; " " Feed the flock." " Ordain 
elders in every city." Now, Sir, I pause to ask, do you 
seriously mean to bring forward this concordance - 
gathered collection of texts, in proof of the system of 
lay elders ? Do you seriously believe that they were 
lay elders, when Paul and Barnabas ordained in Lystra 
and Iconium ? Do you seriously mean to assert that 
they were lay elders, whom St. James directed to anoint 
the sick in the name of the Lord, in order to their reco- 
very ? Are you serious in maintaining that the elders 
who waited on Paul at Miletus were lay elders, or that 
they whom the apostle enjoined Titus to ordain, and 
whom he afterwards called " bishops, who must be 
blameless, as the stewards of God," were simply the 
ecclesiastical officers, on whom you confer the title of 
rulers? Surely this cannot be your meaning. It 
would be not only in the face of common sense, to put 
such an interpretation on these passages, but it would 
be the veriest unkindness in the world to one of your 
Reverend colleagues, to strip him of texts which he has 
claimed in support of his position, that presbyters, 
(elders,) and bishops, were absolutely the same. There 
should be better arrangements among brethren, than 
o 2 
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that one should adduce a passage to prove the Scrip- 
tural existence of lay elders, which another cannot do 
without, to prove the identity between bishops and 
presbyters. I am aware that upon both these questions, 
your Scripture treasury is very low, your resources 
scanty in the extreme ; and that, therefore, if possible, 
a text should be made to go as far as it can, and to 
answer a double purpose. But there is (is there not ?) a 
risk in all this ; for if ministers disagree in interpreta- 
tion, the people may perhaps become suspicious of the 
consistency of the theology of their teachers. One 
thing, however, is certain, that those texts you have 
quoted belong to ministers, and cannot by any possi- 
bility be applied to lay elders. Why you introduced 
them in reference to these, it- is for you to explain. 
Perhaps you wished to shew that the word • elders,' — 
the sound of the thing — really occurred in Scripture, and 
expected as much to astound unthinking minds, as the 
Chinese emperor hoped to dismay the British envoy, 
when he manned with gigantic pasteboard figures the 
forts at the entrance of his harbours. But amongst 
your texts, should you not have remembered to quote, 
" the elder to the elect lady," " the elders I exhort, 
who am also an elder," and left it to your readers to 
infer that the apostles John and Peter were simply lay 
elders. 

But to proceed. You quote two passages from 
Paul's epistles to the Romans and Corinthians, " he that 
ruleth, must do it with diligence." " God hath set 
some in the church, first apostles, secondarily prophets, 
thirdly teachers, after that, miracles, then gifts of 
healing, helps, governments." And upon this, you add 
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your own comment ; ' by governments, we must un- 
derstand him to mean persons who exercise govern- 
ment.' Most undoubtedly, but this is not the question. 
We agree that there should be government in the 
church, the question at issue is as to the mode of adminis- 
tering government. This, you affirm to be that of 
elders. Now, Sir, I pray you to look into the two pas- 
sages just quoted, and point to one syllable in them- res- 
pecting lay elders. They speak of rule and government 
in the church, but they speak not one word respecting 
the character of that government. I could as fairly 
quote them in support of episcopal or ministerial 
government, as you can respecting that by elders. The 
passages merely affirm that among the gifts of the 
Spirit, God has bestowed upon some the gift of presid- 
ing over others, but they tell not who those persons 
were. So that it is perfectly beside the question to 
adduce passages such as these, which prove nothing to 
the point ; it but exhibits the poverty of a cause, when 
its advocates must try to prop it up, " by darkening 
counsel by words without knowledge." If I understand 
the New Testament aright, it lodges the government of 
the church not with laymen, but with ministers ; chiefly 
with bishops, and in a subordinate sense with all pas- 
tors. What else mean such Scriptures as those, " obey 
them that have the rule over you, and submit yourselves, 
for they watch for your souls as they that must give 
account." " Remember them that have the rule over 
you, who have spoken to you the Word of God." " We 
beseech you, brethren, to know them who labour among 
you, and are over you in the Lord, and admonish you" 
This is all spoken of ministers, the watchmen, the 
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preachers, the ministers of the people ; and in them is 
recognized the possession and the exercise of authority. 
This is not lay but clerical control. 

Your last proof from Scripture is the strong hold of 
the system. It is the only text in the New Testament 
which gives a shadow of support to the notion of ruling 
elders (separate from ministers) in the church ; and it 
will be found to be such a faint shadow, that I question 
whether it will be possible to trace its outline. The 
passage is this, " Let the elders that rule well be counted 
worthy of doable honour, specially they who labour in 
the word and doctrine ;" and the inference drawn from 
it is this, that undoubtedly there are two kinds of elders 
spoken of here, one who rules and one who preaches. 
I believe I have stated your argument fairly— now, let 
us dissect your proofs. 

It must be altogether a conjecture, that by the expres- 
sion ' the elders who rule well ' St. Paul intended to 
denote lay elders. The original for the word is wpecr/Swrcpo* 
(Presbyters,) and it is clear that in St. Paul's Epistles 
it is used to signify ministers. It is in that significa- 
tion that the term is employed in the passages quoted by 
yourself, and on which I commented a few pages 
back, passages cited in the second discourse of your 
volume in support of the argument, that bishops and 
presbyters are the same. I ask then, what right has 
any one to say that the term ' elders ' in this text must 
mean lay elders ? I have already shown that ' ruling * 
is ascribed to pastors, (Heb. xiii. 7 — 17.) and therefore 
there is nothing in the words, ' who rule well ' to prove 
that lay elders are spoken of. So far then it is plain 
that the Presbyterian interpretation of the passage is 
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perfectly arbitrary, that men fancy it, and then decree 
it. But I think I shall be able to prove that that inter- 
pretation is fallacious. Look to the text. It requires 
that those elders who rule well shall be accounted 
worthy of double honour. Now this expression " double 
honour, *' has always by the best commentators been 
taken to mean a liberal subsistence. It is borrowed 
from the Jewish ordinance that the first born should 
have a double portion of the inheritance. (Deut. xxi. 17.) 
It is in this view that the words have been explained by 
Chrysostom, Theophylact, Schleusner, Gill, and Mack- 
night. And in fact it can bear no other interpretation, 
for the Apostle adds in the next verse, " Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn; and, the 
labourer is worthy of his reward ; *' the first of which 
passages he had used in the Epistle to the Corinthians 
to prove his right as a minister to a support from the 
people. The passage then is intended to inculcate the 
duty of the people adequately to recompense a faithful 
and zealous minister. If you protest against this inter- 
pretation, and still maintain that " elders who rule well " 
are not ministers, but laymen, then I inquire why you 
do not comply with the apostolic command. You are 
bound to take these officers into pay, yea, into large and 
liberal pay. You are bound to give them a liberal sub- 
sistence. Do you do so ? are your elders partakers of 
the congregational resources, or are they expended upon 
the minister ? For shame ! Let a more scriptural dis- 
tribution of the funds be made. Let the respectable 
elders of our meeting-houses have that which the Bible 
allows them, which apostolic mandate requires them to 
have. By your interpretation, the clause refers to 
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them. Let them have the substantial benefit of your 
doctrine. 

No, the truth is, that the whole passage relates to 
ministers, that the Apostle had none other in his view 
when he penned it. The word ' especially * on which 
you lay such weight, by no means proves that two 
distinct classes of men were spoken of. It distinguishes 
between different men in the same office, not between 
men of two dfferent offices. The Apostle's distinction 
is between those ministers who upheld good discipline, 
and those, who besides this, were laborious in preach- 
ing and instructions. I ask you not to take this on my 
opinion, but leave you to put your own criticism in op- 
position to two weighty authorities among the Dissenters. 
Dr. Campbell remarks, ' the word ' especially ' is not 
intended to indicate a different office, but to distinguish 
from others, those who assiduously apply themselves to 
the most important as well as the most difficult part of 
their office, public teaching; the distinction is. not 
official' but personal. It does not relate to a difference 
in the powers conferred, but solely to a difference in 
their application.' l And it is the decision of Dr. Gill, 
' Elders in age are not meant, — nor are lay elders meant 
who rule but teach not, since there are no such officers 
appointed in the Churches of Christ. There are no 
others that rule in Churches, but such who alone 
speak to them the word of God ; wherefore by ' him 
who rules/ and ' the labourer in word and doctrine/ 
are not meant two distinct orders, but different pastors of 
the same order. The ' double honour ' is to be under- 

1 Ecc. Lect. Vol. i. p. 178. 
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stood both of outward respect, and of a sufficient main- 
tenance that is to be provided for them.' l Your own 
commentators then have fairly given up the point. 
They cannot see lay eldership in the passage, nor the 
scripturality of it in any passage. I believe you will 
find yourself equally forsaken, turn for countenance 
where you will. The celebrated Blondel, the most learned 
Presbyterian of his day, has given up the text, and that, 
as Stillingfieet records, 8 after a study of Chrysostom's 
commentary upon it; not that that ancient Father 
dreamed of such an unheard of anomaly as a lay elder, 
but that he was so lucid in his exposition of the 
" double honour," the ministerial support, that Blondel 
perceived that none but ministers could have been 
spoken of by St. Paul. It is evidently surrendered by 
Beza, who by his acknowledgment on this passage, 
' that at this time Timothy was president of the Pres- 
byters of Ephesus,' (antistitem in presbyterio Ephesino) 
fairly lodges the ruling power with him, and not with 
any lay elder. It has no support from Christian an- 
tiquity, for on Bishop Hall's authority, (and for deep 
acquaintance with the Fathers, no authority more 
weighty could be cited) I may affirm, that ' never any 
expositor for the space of fifteen hundred years after 
Christ, took these presbyters for any other than priests 
or ministers.' s In fact I know of no expositor, free 
from the misleadings of prejudice, either of times 
modern or ancient, who has not found himself com- 
pelled to admit upon a close examination of this re- 



1 Exposition, on 1 Tim. v. 17. * Irenicum, p. 366. 

3 Vol. x. p. 250. 
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doubted text, that it bore not in the least degree upon 
the subject, and that the system of lay eldership could 
receive no sanction whatever from it. 

And now. what do your Scripture proofs amount to ? 
It is upon Scripture that you have taken your stand, 
for you will have this not an ecclesiastical, but a Divine 
institution. And when we drive you to your evidence 
in substantiation of your assertion, we find that your 
rock-based edifice is but an air-built castle ; that your 
proofs from the times of Moses will not support you, 
for they only justify magistracy ; — that your attempt to 
draw succour from the synagogue will not avail, for 
the model which you select, and which with strange in- 
consistency you refuse to follow, is not the model of 
the Christian Church at all ;— that your concordance- 
gleaned quotations containing the word " elder " will 
not serve you, for they all speak of ministerial elders ; — 
that your quotations about " the ruling with diligence,' 9 
and the " governments set in the Church," will not 
assist you, for they only insist that there should be 
government, but say nothing respecting the persons 
exercising it, who are much more likely to be ministers 
than laymen; — (Heb. xiii. 7.) and that, lastly, your 
citadel text, the very strength and corner-stone of the 
whole fabric, refuses, utterly refuses, to bear the weight 
of the cumbrous architecture; — that the context will 
not bear the interpretation you put upon it, and that if it 
did, you deliberately disobey it, by not counting your 
ruling elders worthy of the liberal support to which in 
the Bible they are entitled ; — and that the best commen- 
tators, ancient and modern, concur in one opinion, that 
the text in question was never meant by the inspired 
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Paul to inculcate anything about a lay-elder, but is 
simply an admonition to, the laity to remunerate 
well those pastors who preserved good discipline, and 
who especially attended to that work of emphatic im- 
portance, the ministering to perishing souls the words 
of life and salvation. Where then are lay elders to be 
found ? Discover them where you will, this is certain, 
you will not find the race in existence, when inspired 
men told the world the mind and will of God. 

Your next alternative is antiquity, You ' leave the 
high ground of Scripture testimony, and search whether 
such a class of officers existed in the early churches.' 
It had been well, if you had never ascended to the 
high ground you are compelled to abandon. It is the 
part of an unskilful tactician to take an elevated posi- 
tion which his resources will not permit him to main- 
tain. But since you have stepped down, it would be 
uncourteous not to offer to attend you. If you succeed 
in proving that lay elders are to be found in the early 
churches, you will please to observe that you will at 
best but make them out to be of human ecclesiastical 
appointment. But I much mistake your proofs from 
antiquity, if I do not demonstrate that the early churches 
will as explicitly cast you off, as the Scriptures have 
done. You give three quotations, one from Clement 
in the first century, one from Origen in the third, and 
one from Ambrose in the fourth. Let us have them 
on the witness-table. 

You represent Clement as saying to the Church of 
Corinth, ' Let the flock of Christ enjoy peace, with 
the elders that are set over it.' Why, Sir, this proof 
deserves to be placed among the singularly appropriate 
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texts which you gathered out of the Scriptures, be- 
cause they happened to contain the word " presbyter or 
elder/ ' In every one of these texts the word meant 
" minister," and the same is the case here. The Corinth- 
ian Church in Clement's days, was a spectacle to the 
whole world on account of its insubordination. But 
the insubordination was that of the people toward their 
ministers, and of some ministers towards their bishop. 
But from the beginning to the end of the epistle, (and 
I have just turned over its thirty-six folio pages,) there 
is not one syllable about lay elders. If you will affirm 
that the word " elders " here means lay elders, I must 
beg you to prove it ; and when you have done that, 
I shall beg of you to erase from Mr. M'Clure's Sermon 
all his proofs which are built upon the mere term ; for 
if you are right, his elders from Miletus and his elders 
in Crete, must of course be not ministers but laymen. 

Your second quotation is equally unhappy. You 
adduce Origen as saying, ' that there are some rulers 
appointed whose duty it is to inquire concerning the 
manner and conversation of some who are admitted, 
that they may debar from the congregation such as 
commit filthiness/ And what proves this ? Do you, 
can you demonstrate that these rulers are lay elders ? 
Have I not proved already, that ministers are called 
" rulers," that the people are to obey those that have 
the rule over them, who watch for their souls ; that 
they are to remember those that have the rule over 
them, who have spoken to them the word of God ? 
Have I not shewn, that the apostles, themselves minis- 
ters, exercised rule; that Timothy and Titus were 
entrusted with ruling powers,— that the angels of the 
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churches were commanded to exercise discipline, and 
censured for retaining evil members in their congrega- 
tions. And is it wonderful that Origen should mention 
that ministers did that which the Bible empowered them 
to do. The slightest, the most superficial acquaintance 
with antiquity will shew that the bishop was the chief 
ruler, the centre of power in all the churches, and that 
his council of assistants were all presbyters or elders, 
men of the second order in the ministry. It is these 
whom Ignatius calls ' the council of the apostles/ the 
• college of presbyters/ l And of these presbyters there 
were some appointed to see to the morality and good 
order of the flocks. "These were the ' good rulers/ of 
the epistles to Timothy. But it is the very weakness of 
inconclusion to adduce a father saying that ' some 
rulers were appointed to inquire about manners/ and 
then to spring to the infallible decision, ' These were 
lay elders/ I again say, you must prove it. 

And now let us turn to Ambrose. His testimony is 
this, ' the synagogue, and afterwards the church, had 
elders, without whose counsel nothing was done in the 
church/ &c. Alas, Sir, a little learning is a dangerous 
thing. Will you allow me to ask whether you took 
this passage from Ambrose's writings, or whether it 
was hastily gleaned from some second-hand authority, 
I trust the latter ; I believe the latter, for I do not 
think you would willingly misrepresent an author. If, 
however, you refer to the original, you will find that 
your authority has deceived you, that you have no 
support whatever out of this quotation. The comment 

1 Epis. ad Tral. c. 3. Epis. ad Mag. c 6. 
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of the father is not upon the passage in 1 Tim. v. 17. 
at all ; but upon 1 Tim. v. 1 . — " Rebuke not an elder." 
And by taking Ambrose's observations, not partially, 
but fully, you will see that his meaning, and your inter- 
pretation are totally different things. The passage runs 
thus, ' On account of the honour of old age, the elder 
in years is to be incited mildly to all good works. For 
among all nations every where, old age is honourable ; 
wherefore both the synagogue and afterwards the 
church had certain elders, or ancient men, without whose 
counsel nothing was done in the church.' I pray you 
candidly to say, whether this supports the official sta- 
tion, the institution of lay elders. The Father speaks of 
aged persons, entitled to respect on the ground of their 
gray hairs and experience, and you interpret him to 
speak of an ecclesiastical institution of church officers. 
If this be criticism, if this be proof, if this be support 
from a quotation, may it be confined to your side of 
the controversy; if this be a testimony in favour of 
a theory, I am sure I shall never seek to take it 
from you. 

And here closes your evidence from antiquity, Cle- 
ment, Origen, and Ambrose have all been brought for- 
ward, and upon the cross examination are found utterly 
to deny the opinions imputed to them. Unsupported 
from scripture, you are equally unaided by ancient au- 
thority. So far from antiquity being in your favour, I 
could easily demonstrate, if the importance of the topic 
demanded it, that it is totally opposed to the principle 
of lay interference in matters of church discipline. I 
could shew you that this very Ambrose in his epistles to 
the emperor Valentinian, says, that ' the clergy alone 
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must judge respecting the clergy;' 1 that Hosius, who 
presided at the council of Nice, asserted that it was ' the 
abomination of desolation that a layman should judge in 
church causes ' (in ecclesiasticis judiciis) ; that the coun- 
cil of Venice (A. D. 458) decreed ' that the bishop had 
the hearing of such causes ; and that if appealed from, 
the other bishops must hear it, but that it should not 
be referred to secular persons." I believe Bishop Hall 
to be right in his assertion, ' that there is no clause in 
father, council, or history, that did so much as intimate 
any such office as the lay elder in the church : ' and 
that Bishop Taylor is justified in his declaration, * that 
when a Church officer is intended, the word ' elder f is 
never used in the New Testament for a layman.' 

Your last ground of support is the discipline of the 
apostolic churches of the Syrian Christians, the Wal- 
denses, and the Bohemian brethren. The weight of 
this kind of evidence is inconsiderable. I am thoroughly 
persuaded, that if it were obviously against you, your 
rejoinder would be, ' it matters not what any church 
holds, presbyterians appeal to the Bible.' But now that 
the cause is in jeopardy, these apostolic communities rise 
into importance in the scale of evidence. I was dis- 
posed to leave them with you, but upon the whole, I 
have judged it better to undeceive you and your readers. 

You endeavour to make it appear — that your system of 
church government derives support from that of the 
Syrian Churches of Malabar. And to create that sup- 
port, you mention that Dr. Buchanan, on the occasion 
of his visit in 1806, found in one of their churches three 

1 Epis. 13. * Canon 0. 
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presbyters, two deacons, and three elders, acting (this 
is your own addition) as the office bearers.' But you 
neglected to inform us, that all these churches, — some 
hundreds in number, — were governed by a metropolitan, 
Mar Dionysius, — that Dr. Buchanan visited him, and 
found many of the presbyters assembled at Cande-nad, 
at the bishop's mandate, to receive him ;— that the Syrian 
Churches had for thirteen hundred years enjoyed a suc- 
cession of bishops appointed by the patriarch of Antioch, 
and that in the sixteenth century, they were charged by 
the Portuguese inquisitors, with the offence of ' having 
no other orders or names of dignity in the church, than 
bishops, priests, and deacons.' All this you would have 
found in the same book, from which you have taken the 
information you have tendered ; and the perusal of it all 
might perhaps have made it a point worth considera- 
tion with you, whether the Malabar churches, ruled by 
bishops, recognizing their prelates as the legitimate main- 
tainers of discipline and order, should have been cited 
by you on the question of church government. 

Let us now try whether the Waldensian Church will 
lend a support to this, now desperate cause. Of 
course I fully coincide with you in all you have said 
of the piety and faithfulness of the martyr churches of 
Piedmont. But the point in hand is their discipline. 
You give the extract from their confession of faith. ' It 
is necessary for the church to have pastors, to preach 
God's word, to administer the sacraments, &c, and also 
elders and deacons, according to the rules of God, and* 
holy church discipline, and the practice of the primitive 
church.' I observe that this passage speaks of ecclesi- 
astical officers of different kinds. But have you proved 
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that any one of them is the lay elder ? Have you any 
thing for it but your own idea, that the term ' elders ' in 
this confession, means the ecclesiastical officers for whom 
you contend. If you cannot substantiate the proof by 
something better than an arbitrary notion, you cannot 
surely expect me to receive it. You will, however, ask, 
who the ' elder ' can mean, when the pastor has just 
been spoken of ? My reply to that is, that I believe in 
this confession of faith, the title ' pastor* relates to the 
bishop, the prelate of the church. The office of bishop 
has borne at different times different names, the prero- 
gatives and functions continuing while the title has been 
changed. Of the truth of this, as respects the Walden- 
sian Church, I shall give you proof presently. Let me 
at present observe, that this very term ' the pastor ' in 
the early church belonged to the bishop. 1 Even the 
Lord Jesus disdains not the title of the chief pastor. So 
that, I conceive in this quotation you have given, the 
author expressed under the names pastor, presbyters 
and deacons, the three orders of a regular ministry. 
But what is the fact respecting the Waldensian Church ? 
That it is, and always has been episcopal in its govern- 
ment. Mosheim sa^s, ' the government of the church 
was committed by the Waldenses to bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons, for they acknowledged that these three 
ecclesiastical orders were instituted by Christ himself/ ~ 

1 Eusebius says, i when Ignatius came to Smyrna, he wrote an 
epistle from thence to the Ephesians and their Pastor, in which he 
made mention of Onesimus.' At this time Onesimus was bishop of 
Ephesus. lib. iii. c. 36. 

Theodoret says, i When Eusebius, the bishop of Samosata was ban- 
ished, the people wept for the loss of their Pastor. 
2 Ecc. History, iii. 126. 
" P 
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The very authority from whom you quote, Raynerus, 
declares ' that they had their bishops in Lombardy.' 
In one of their own documents respecting ancient disci- 
pline, it is said, ' that God has given to his servants to 
select their bishops, (regidors) and constitute presbyters 
in their charges/ 1 From all which it is clear, that 
presbyterians cannot range this ancient churcb upon 
their side, while treating of church government. And 
were proof from past history on this point wanting, we 
could adduce most satisfactory modern evidence. When 
Dr. Gilly in 1 822 visited the valleys of Piedmont, he 
conversed with the chief pastor of the churches, Pey- 
rani, and in reply to his question, ' whether there had 
not been bishops in the Vaudois Church, properly so 
called,' received this reply, • yes, and I should now be 
styled bishop, for my office is virtually episcopal, but it 
would be absurd to retain the empty title, when we are 
too poor to support the dignity, and have little juris- 
diction ; the term moderator is therefore now in use 
among us, as being more consistent with our humilia- 
tion/ 2 This proves two points : — 1st. The actual epis- 
copacy of these churches, and 2nd. That the episcopal 
office, remaining the same, received different appel- 
lations. 

I now proceed to your statement respecting the 
church of the Bohemian Brethren. You endeavour, I shall 
soon shew with what success, to uphold your cause by 
reference to them. I am told by you, that in the sixteenth 
century, the Bohemian Brethren published this their 



1 Morland's Hist, of the Evangelical Churches of Piedmont, p. 72. 
* Excursion p. 72. 
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plan of government. ' To the elders authority is given 
either alone or in connexion with the pastor, to admo- 
nish and rebuke those who transgress.' And this pas- 
sage, found I know not where, (for you avoid giving your 
authority,) you introduce for the purpose of proving that 
this witnessing church of Protestantism was governed by 
lay elders. Now, I might, in all controversial fairness 
content myself with a simple call upon you to prove, what 
you have not even attempted to prove, that the indivi- 
duals here called elders are lay elders. But I shall 
wave my right to put in this reply, and shall demon- 
strate that you have utterly mistaken the character of 
this early reformation church, when you brought it for- 
ward to support presbyterian government. I shall shew 
that you should have read deeper into its history, or 
cited more fully its ' plan of government,' than you 
have done, before you took up the position on which you 
stand. 

The church of the Bohemian brethren was composed 
of exiles from the south * of France and north of Italy, 
who were compelled to abandon the home of their 
forefathers under the rigour of persecution, and to seek 
a refuge in mountainous districts in the heart of Europe. 
They were separatists from the superstitions and heresies 
of Rome ; but while they rejected the doctrinal errors 
of that church, they did not reject the form of go- 
vernment bequeathed to the church of Christ by the 
apostles, because Rome happened to retain it. They 
were episcopal in their government. In proof of this, 
I shall not give nameless, but authentic evidence. In 
the preface of a book, called ' Ratio disciplined ordinis 
que ecclesiastics in unitate Fratrum Bohemiorium,' you 
p 2 
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will find this sentence, ' And whereas the said Wal- 
denses did affirm that they had lawful bishops and a 
lawful uninterrupted succession from the apostles unto 
this day, they solemnly created three of our ministers 
bishops, and conferred upon them the power to ordain 
ministers.' This, I presume, is government by bishops. 
You will find this statement confirmed by a very re- 
markable passage in ' Crantz' History of the Brethren,' 
(p. 28.) ' The Waldenses traced the succession of their 
bishops to apostolic times. They (the Bohemians) dis- 
patched three of their presbyters, already ordained, into 
Austria, to Stephen, bishop of the Waldenses, who re- 
joiced at the account of the brethren's emigration and 
regulations, and consecrated them with the assistance 
of his co-bishop and the rest of the clergy, bishops of 
the Bohemian church.' From this it appears that the 
Bohemian brethren were not only episcopal in their 
ecclesiastical regimen, but so opposed to the absurd 
idea that presbyters could ordain, that they sought for 
three of the second order in the ministry — ' men already 
ordained* — consecration to the episcopate from the 
hands of the bishop of a church which maintained the 
apostolic succession. Truly, this testimony will not 
much advantage your cause. 

But I have not yet done with this quotation from the 
' plan of the government ' of the Bohemians. You 
will, perchance, cling to the expression in your quota- 
tion ' to the elders, authority is given, to rebuke those 
who transgress,' in hopes of extracting from it by some 
subtile process of dissenting chymistry, a plea for the 
lay elder institution. Alas, I shall be compelled to take 
even this semblance of a proof, this cry for help to a 
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single word, from beneath you. The ' elders ' in your 
quotation were not laymen, they were bishops. Aye, 
marvellous though the assertion may seem, it will be 
found to be fact. The Bohemian brethren knew their 
Bibles and the practice of apostolic Christianity too 
well, to give the ruling power of episcopacy to persons 
not in the ministry at all ; to ascribe the official power 
of ' rebuking ' which inspired Paul recognized in the 
Bishop of Ephesus to any who were not of Timothy's 
order. Listen, I pray you, to this passage from a 
historian of unquestioned authority — Commenius, the 
only bishop who survived the Bohemian persecution. 
Referring to the circumstances to which I have called 
attention in the quotation from Crantz, this annalist of 
the Bohemians' trials and faithfulness, says, 'the Wal- 
denses very solemnly created three of our ministers, 
bishops, conferring upon them the power of ordaining 
ministers, though they did not think fit to take upon them 
the name of bishops, because of the antichristian abuse 
of that name ; contenting themselves with— the name of 
elders.' 1 I think, after a perusal of this passage, 
no doubt can remain upon any person's mind, as to the 
quality and character of these elders to whom authority 
was given, either alone, or in connection with the pastors, 
to rebuke those who transgressed. Elders there were 
in the Bohemian church most decidedly — ruling elders, 
but " honour to. whom honour is due," they were the 
rightful rulers of a Christian community, bishops to 
whom was given by apostolic charter, the power " to 
reprove, rebuke, and exhort with all authority." Why 

1 Commenius in Frat. Bohera. 
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you choose to represent them as members of the hu- 
manly instituted order of lay governors, you are of 
course best able to explain. 

I believe I may now close this subject. I have gone 
into it at perhaps more length than it merited, because 
it was made the main, the prominent topic of your dis- 
course. I have followed you through all your branches 
of evidence, and commit it to the unprejudiced to say, 
whether you have demonstrated that you have for the 
institution for which you plead, the support either of 
scripture or antiquity, or the usage of the distinguished 
churches to which you have appealed. Upon examina- 
tion, it is found that one and all forsake you, that 
neither testament upholds you, that antiquity, knows 
not this institution, that it was, in fact, an unhealthy 
excrescence upon the reformation. Throw your eyes 
backwards, and you are unassisted. Throw them 
around you, and you will find that you are at variance 
with nine- tenths of the protestant world. You do not 
find lay-eldership in the Greek, Coptic, or. Roman 
churches. Look into the opinions of the most deeply 
read of your own communion, and you will discover the 
names of Salmasius, Blondel, Chamier, Capellus and 
others, ranged against you. Look into the confession 
of faith of the Belgic remonstrants, and you will find 
the point given up as untenable. And look, lastly, into 
the history of opinion at times when things were not 
taken loosely for granted, nor vindicated, right or wrong, 
at the dictate of mere prejudice ; and you will find this 
to be the impression on men's minds, that ' the greater 
part, if not three for one, of the English presbyterian 
ministers, were as far against lay elders, as any pre- 
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latist of them all/ ] And when you have returned from 
this survey, dispiriting and hopeless as it is, look within, 
look at the system itself, and tell me, is it rational, is it 
discreet, is it prudent, to put the rule of congregations 
into the hands of such men, as you will meet with in many 
of our country parishes ; — men excellent in their own 
way, and skilful in their own trades and avocations, but 
whose code of morality, it may be, is as imperfect 
as their knowledge of theology, whose judgment of 
the " five yoke of oxen," may be inmeasurably beyond 
their appreciation of the * five points/ whose prejudices 
may be as dogged as their education is contracted, and 
whose censures are likely to be as unkindly rigid, as 
their passions are unsubdued and unforgiving. I say 
not that this is, or can be the case universally, or per- 
haps, even generally, but the circumstances of a remote 
and rural population made it very possible that it may 
be sometimes so. I know that in many of your con- 
gregations there are men who have accepted this office, 
whose honesty, impartiality, and regard for religion is 
beyond all suspicion. But it is difficult to get the bench 
of elders filled with men such as these ; and it is 
perilous to commit the administration of the govern- 
ment of God's church to men who cannot rule them- 
selves, and therefore are scarcely fit to occupy the seat 
of judgment against others. 

With the next department of your discourse, the 
explanation of the mode in which the Government of 
the Presbyterian Church is conducted, I have little 
concern. It cannot possibly be offensive to any minis- 

* Baxter's preface to ' Five disputations of church government.' 
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ter of any other denomination that you labour to pu 
your people in possession of the system by which 
their Church is regulated. If you please to have ' coiH 
sistories,' and ' sessions/ and ' presbyteries/ and 
' synods/ albeit that for some of these terms I look in 
vain to Scripture, and know that the materials of 
which the courts of primitive churches were composed, 
were far different from yours, I see no reason why you 
should not satisfy yourself. ' Let all things be done to 
edifying.' But I cannot consent that for the practice of 
including laymen in church consultations and decisions, 
you should plead the authority of Scripture. Had you 
chosen to rest such a question on ecclesiastical authority, 
I could not question it, so that it be found to be " unto 
edification/' But when you plead Scripture for the 
usage, I am bound to enter into a question which in- 
directly asserts the unscripturality of the Church of 
England, for subjecting her congregations to a'different 
species of control. 

The Scripture precedent on which you rest your 
theory, is the case of the decision arrived at by the 
council of Jerusalem, respecting the opinions which 
disturbed the Christians at Antioch. 1 Now, the entire 
point of this passage lies in one question : did the decree 
passed on that occasion, issue from ministers, or from 
ministers and laymen conjointly ? In reference to this 
point you say, that ' from the 23rd verse we learn that 
this assembly consisted of ' the apostles, and elders and 
brethren/ and by brethren, we understand not the . 
private members of the Church of Jerusalem, but re- 
presentatives from other churches.' I am not dis- 

1 Acts xv. 6—24. 
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posed to question your opinion, that the people were 
present at this deliberation, although high authori- 
ties entertain a conviction, that the narrative by no 
means proves that they were. But I must question 
two points, first, that the brethren here spoken of were 
representatives from other churches, — and secondly, that 
the people (although present,) had -any vote or voice 
in the formation or issuing of the decree. For the 
first supposition, you have adduced no evidence what- 
ever. You merely say, ' we understand them to be 
representatives/ And on what do you found this 
understanding ? The narrative does not say so. It 
does not tell us that notice was sent to other churches 
to send in delegates to that council. The assumption is 
perfectly arbitrary. It is an assertion, and entitled 
only to the respect due to an assertion. It was neces- 
sary for your argument that you should have proved 
these "brethren" to have been delegates sent from 
other congregations, and you have not even attempted 
to prove it. Your second point is equally devoid of 
evidence. I may admit that the*people of the Jerusa- 
lem Church were present, as they would be at one 
of your synods, or one of our visitations, but I cannot 
see that they had any voice in the deliberations, or in 
the enactments made. In the whole transaction, the 
apostles and presbyters are put forward as the 'acting, 
consulted, and deliberating parties. The church of 
Antioch determined that some of their body should 
"go up to the apostles and elders about this matter." 
These were the parties referred to, no mention being 
made of laymen. •' The apostles and elders came to- 
gether for the consideration of this matter ; " — they 
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were here the considering parties, no mention being 
made of laymen. The decrees are delivered by Paul 
and Silas, to the Churches through which they passed, 
which " were ordained by the apostles and elders 
which were at Jerusalem ; " — they were here the legis- 
lating parties, no mention being made of laymen. It 
appears then, that the matter was considered, debated 
of, and decided upon by ministers, — the people being 
present, and it may be, assenting to the resolutions of 
their bishops and pastors. That this was so, that the 
ministers were the principals, and the people merely 
auditors and assenters, appears likewise from the 
peculiar wording of the 22nd verse ; " then pleased it 
the apostles and elders, with the whole Church," &c. 
The Church is here separated from the clergy, the 
latter being represented as the actors in the matter, and 
the former as concurring or assenting. So far then 
as this case is concerned, we find no warrant whatever 
for the principle for which you contend ; and as it is 
the only precedent you adduce, we must infer that it is 
the only one discoverable in Scripture. I find there 
many instances of injunctions issued by the apostles, 
and many indications of a controlling, regulating 
power being vested in ministers, but I cannot find 
any of laymen being converted into rulers. And when 
I look from the Bible into Church history, I find that 
the principle on which the earliest Christian communi- 
ties were governed was this ; that the government was 
lodgei with the bishop, although the practice was that 
he constantly availed himself of the judgment and 
counsel of his presbyters. I find the enactments issued 
from the councils called specially the decreta episcoporum, 
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— the decrees of the bishops. 1 And though in the 
ancient synods, I read that the presbyters were present 
and gave their counsel, yet that the acts are promul- 
gated under exclusively episcopal authority. 8 So that 
neither in the Bible, nor yet in Christian antiquity, 
will you discover ground for conferring upon laymen 
the right of ruling in Christ's dominion. 

It is however a popular principle, and on that ground 
it may be as prudent to uphold it, as it is politic to 
launch your complaints against the Bishops' Courts of the 
Church of England. It sounds well to declaim about 
' expensive litigations, and men being stripped of then- 
last farthing ; of dungeons, and sentences by which 
persons are denuded of all their civil rights.' This 
burst of indignation would do honour to a Stevens, or 
perhaps draw down plaudits from the admirers of a 
Taylor ; but it is literally, as circumstances stand, 
' tearing a passion to tatters,' without even the semblance 
of an excitement. What living instance have you, 
may I ask, of all this dread spoliation ? Did you ever 
see a man thus stripped of his last farthing, and 
consigned to a dungeon by the decree of a Bishop's 
court. Why, sir, its proceedings are so quiet and ui\- 
obstrusive, that I would venture to affirm that there 
are thousands in the very community to which we both 
belong, unaware of the fact, that one is held statedly 
among us. And in this terrific inquisition, — equalled 
only, from your description, by the mystic associations 
of Germany, or the secret tribunal of Venice, — will- 
cases are positively proved, and administrations to 

1 Cyprian. Epis. i, 48, 55. 9 Eusebius. Ecc. Hist. lib. yi. c. 43. 
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property actually facilitated, and yet, marvellous to 
relate ! the executor trembles not at the thought of 
an executioner, nor is the administrator dragged to 
that most romantic abode, — a dungeon, — despoiled of 
substance, of civil rights, the sad victim of a merciless 
verdict ! Happy in its ignorance, is the community in 
which this dread court of jurisdiction sits. Happy 
hitherto that the belL which announced that its pro- 
ceedings were about to commence, struck no chilling 
dread to the heart. These days of blest indifference 
to danger, of unthinking security are past. Our eyes 
have been opened to an understanding of our perils, 
our minds to a sense of our wrongs. We thought we 
were free, but we discover we are in the court of a 
' despot/ It was cruel to rouse us from our torpor, 
and to make us sensible of the unfelt indignities under 
which we ought to have been writhing. No, Sir, no, 
you will gain nothing by this uncalled-for declamation. 
You must have been hard pressed for objections, when 
you descended to dress up a most common-place ar- 
rangement as a serious and irritating grievance. If you 
can shew that these courts have been the unjust, the 
oppressive things you describe them, (and neither you « 
nor one of your auditors have felt a grievance from 
them,) let them be at once removed. But is it not 
' the very climax of inconsistency for dissenters to keep 
up a hue and cry about grievances that no one feels, 
and perpetuate a clamour for religious liberty of which 
no one is deprived.' l 

I now turn to the consideration of the last division of 
your discourse, the advantages enjoyed in the presbyte- 
1 Letter of Mr. Irons, a dissenting minister. 
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rian system. It would not have been any part of my 
duty to have adverted to this subject, had you limited 
yourself to a simple exposition of those advantages ; on 
the contrary, I could have sincerely joined with you in 
an expression of thankfulness to God for them. But 
you have not seen fit to adopt this course. You have 
employed this exposition for- the purpose of instituting 
an invidious and unkindly contrast between your own fan- 
cied advantages, and our supposed want of them. You 
have pushed forward the benefits attendant on presbytery 
as the foreground of an overctaubed picture, while you 
have laboured, to throw into comparison with them an 
absurd caricature of the imaginary ills of episcopalian- 
ism. And as for the charitable aspirations with which 
you have ornamented this portion of your work, your 
sincere wishes that it were otherwise with us, your fer- 
vent longings that the church could throw off her* ' sla- 
very/ you will pardon me if I regard all this but ' as 
supplications sent up to the court of heaven in the form 
of an indictment.' I cannot view them otherwise than 
as the intercessions of one who prefaced his prayer by 
the semi-humble acknowledgment " I thank thee, O 
God, that I am not as other men are." 

But now let us turn to look at these advantages. In 
the first rank of this constellation, shines the spiritual 
independence of the Presbyterian Church. This is your 
star of chief magnitude. It is your boast that you 
' acknowledge no pope', bow before no earthly poten- 
tate,' • that the church is the unfettered mistress of her 
doings, that every wind of heaven may whistle around 
it, but the king cannot enter it, the king dare not.' All 
this sounds well, but i* it correct in fact ? Is it the 
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plain simple fact, that the Scottish Church is thus abso- 
lutely free from all external interference, that she can 
do as she will, that she is a kingdom within herself. 
Alas, Sir, I suspect that that church has been for years 
as falsely proud of her fancied independence, as a servant 
who has escaped from his master, and riots in an indul- 
gence enjoyed at the expense of broken engagements. 
You are, as we are, members of an Established Church. 
You glory in your connexion with the Church of Scot- 
land ; you consider yourselves as portion of her. And 
what is the condition of that Church ? That being an 
Established Church, she has been taken into connexion 
with the state, and that therefore the state assumes and 
exercises a right to interfere in her concerns ; — her con- 
cerns not only temporal, but spiritual. It is very true 
that the Church of Scotland has been for a long period 
living in a non-recognition of the state's rights, but is 
this independence or dishonesty ? Is it just, is it seemly, 
is it religious, when two parties have made a contract, 
and derive reciprocal advantages from it, for one to reap 
all the expected benefits, and disallow the privileges 
rightfully secured to the other. And yet this it is, 
which the Church of Scotland has been doing, trampling 
upon sacred rights, or acting as though no snch rights 
were in existence. In this way it is easy to be inde- 
pendent, as easy as for a man to receive a salary upon 
certain conditions, and to enjoy it without fulfilling the 
stipulations. To illustrate my observations, let me refer 
to two cases of intense interest which have lately occu- 
pied the attention of the Church of Scotland. The first 
is that of the parish of Aughterarder. The circum- 
stances are these. In 1834, the Earl of Kinnoul, as 
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patron of the living, issued a presentation in favour of 
the Rev. R. Young. This presentation was sustained 
by the presbytery, and an opportunity afforded to the 
heads of families to give in dissent to his settlement as 
minister of the parish. Dissents having been tendered 
by a majority of such heads of families, Mr. Young was 
rejected as presentee to the church and living. Now, 
no doubt, this conduct on the part of the laity, was 
highly independent, more especially as they did not 
choose to assign any reason for their rejection of the 
unfortunate clergyman. It was a sic volo, sic jubeokind 
of proceeding, which many would call unreasonable 
despotism, but of which the appropriate name must be 
— Independence. The question, however, is, was it 
honest independence ? Did it render to every man his 
due ? The patron and the presentee thought not ; and 
conceiving themselves injured, the one in his hereditary 
rights, and the other in his professional prospects, ap- 
pealed to the high court of Session for redress of their 
wrongs. The result of this application to a court of 
justice, was a verdict, finding ' that the patron had legally, 
validly, and effectually exercised his right, and that the 
presbytery in opposing it, had acted to the prejudice of 
the pursuer, illegally, in violation of their duty, and con- 
trary to the provision of certain statutes.' These are the 
circumstances of this case. Now with regard to its 
bearing upon the question in hand, the vaunted inde- 
pendence of the Church of Scotland, you will observe 
that, the congregation in claiming for themselves the 
right of rejecting a pastor, (pronounced qualified by the 
competent authorities,) claimed that which the law did 
not give them, exercised a shew of independence, by 
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trampling under-foot the law of the land, and the com- 
pact made between the state and themselves, — that the 
matter* was taken out of the hands of the church, and 
submitted to the decision of legal functionaries ; — that the 
offending presbytery were rebuked for their conduct ; and 
that lastly, when an appeal was made from the court of 
Session in Scotland to the House of Peers, the decision 
of the first tribunal was not only confirmed, but the 
proceeding characterized by the highest law officer in 
England, ' as an entire violation of civil rights, and a 
system of despotism/ A case of this nature involving 
interests so important, could not escape the observation 
of the general assembly of the Scottish Church ; and 
what was the course pursued by it, an assembly whose 
acts may be regarded as the voice of the church 
itself? Resistance? Assertion of independence? A- 
reiteration by Dr. Chalmers of his sentiment, that ' the 
church was the unfettered mistress of her doings, that 
the king cannot enter her and dare not ? ' No such 
thing. They resolved ' to offer no further resistance to 
the claims of Mr. Young ; ' in other words, to submit to 
the decision of a legal tribunal. So that the true state 
of things is this, that the parishes of the Church of 
Scotland are in the hands of lay patrons or of the crown ; 
that, so that a candidate be pronounced qualified, he 
must be accepted by the people ; and that if the people 
should choose to be valiant, and unfurl the flag of the 
covenant, — that is, of resistance to the law— they can be 
brought to submission by that unsentimental power,, 
which tames all species of the contentious and refractory, 
the strong arm of a common court of justice. And this 
is independence ! Why, Sir, we in the Church of Eng- 
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land, have all the power possessed by the Church of 
Scotland. Nay, we have more. Must not every man 
with us be tried as tojhis qualifications ? Must not the 
bishop be certified that he is qualified ? May not the 
people, (for they are solemnly invited to do so,) protest 
against a candidate's admission into orders, and succeed 
in the protest, if it be made on just and rational grounds ? 
And beyond all this, are not our holders of parishes 
for the most part given to us by the church herself, 
bishops,— officers of the church— appointing with us, 
while laymen and lairds appoint with you. And yet in both 
churches I see no dependence, no slavery in all this. 
Both, being establishments, are subject to the monarch, 
through his courts and law officers. The state made the 
laws on which alliance in both cases took place ; the 
only difference is, that we keep to the terms of the con- 
tract, while you call it ' independence* to break them. 
As a Christian, a minister, such liberty I covet not, and 
trust that the day may be far distant, when the Church 
of England will forget her solemn engagements, and 
palliate the infraction of a treaty by dignifying it with 
the sacred, but misapplied title of independence. 

The second case I have to adduce under this head, 
is one still more illustrative of the question. I shall 
make no apology for introducing its circumstances, as 
they may not be fully understood by all into whose 
hands this letter may come. In 1835, Mr. Clark was 
appointed by the crown, assistant and successor to Mr. 
Butters at that time minister of Lethendy in the* pres- 
bytery of Dunkeld. Mr. Clark was rejected by the 
parishioners, and set aside by the presbytery ; which 
judgment was confirmed by the supreme court of the 
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church in 1836. Mr. Clark acquiesced in this judg- 
ment during the life time of Mr, Butters, who died in 
1837. On this, the crown presented another person, 
Mr. Kissen, to the vacant parish, The presbytery took 
the usual steps towards his settlement, and nothing re- 
mained to be done but to admit him to the pastoral 
charge of the parish, when Mr. Clark appeared before 
the presbytery with an interdict from the court of 
session, prohibiting them from further proceedings. At 
this juncture arose the point which would prove whether 
the Church of Scotland was, or was not, in your sense 
of the word, independent. She certainly aimed at being 
so, for in May, 1838, the commission of the general 
assembly pronounced the following decision on the sub- 
ject. ' We find that admission to a pastoral charge is 
entirely an ecclesiastical act, subject to the exclusive juris- 
diction of the ecclesiastical courts, and ordain the pres- 
bytery to proceed without delay to the induction of 
Mr. Kissen to the united parishes of Kinloch and 
Lethendy/ &c. Now, you will perceive, that in this 
decision is asserted the very principle on which you 
so much laud presbyterianism, — the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of courts ecclesiastical. But the question arises, is 
this principle a legal one ? In asserting it, is the church 
of Scotland dressing up herself in the borrowed plumes 
of an affected independence, or is she claiming what is 
rightfully her own ? The result will tell. This judg- 
ment had no sooner been pronounced by the general 
assembly, the supreme church court, when a second 
interdict was issued from the court of session, and served 
on the presbytery, prohibiting them from proceeding 
with the induction of Mr. Kissen ' on any ground 
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whatever.' The presbytery, however, fortified by in- 
structions from the commission of the assembly, (held 
in August) did proceed to the induction of Mr. Kissen, 
that is, did proceed to exercise their independence by 
deliberately disobeying the voice of the law. The two 
parties were then at issue, the question fairly upon its 
trial, as to whether the church was or was not ' the 
unfettered mistress of her own doings.' You know the 
result. The offenders were brought up before the court 
whose mandate they had insulted, and censured at its 
bar for their braving of authority. Nay more, they 
were told that they deserved imprisonment, and in- 
formed that that punishment would be enforced, should 
a like case again occur. So that in this case, we find 
that the vaunted independence of the church of Scot- 
land consists in doing that which any malefactor can do 
with the greatest possible ease, — casting off all salutary 
restraints, and violating law by way of being a freeman. 
But the most singular and instructive part of this 
case remains yet to be noticed. I have before me the 
address of the lord president of the court of session, 
delivered on the occasion just adverted to. His lord- 
ship embraced the opportunity of going into the entire 
question of the church's independence, and has told 
some truths which may put that question in a clearer 
light than your discourse has invested it with. If the 
lord president be right (and he is a high authority) the 
church of Scotland is independent in nothing. He lays 
it down as a fact, that she was gifted with her privi- 
leges as an establishment by the legislature, and that 
connected with the possession of those privileges, there 
were the prescribed conditions that she should receive 
Q 2 
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the ministers of her parishes at the hands of the patrons 
whose property they were. Listen to his own words, 
' Considered as having been adopted by parliament to 
be the established church of Scotland, you neither have, 
nor can have any power or privileges except what par- 
liament gives you, when it adopted you as the established 
church. You know that popery was abolished in this 
country by the act of 1560, as confirmed by the act of 
1567. But the presbyterian religion was not then 
established ; the government of the church remained for 
some time in a very unsettled state. It appears that 
provincial synods were held, at which people, under the 
name of superintendents presided, which name (superin- 
tendent) as you well know, was neither more nor less 
than another name for bishop. It was not till the year 
1592, that the presbyterian form of church government 
was adopted by parliament ; and when parliament chose 
to adopt the presbyterian form of government instead 
of episcopacy, I presume it will not be doubted that 
parliament had the right to say on what conditions and 
modifications it would receive the presbyterian form of 
government as the established religion, and accordingly 
it did prescribe certain conditions. It enacted such 
conditions in the act of 1592, which created presbyte- 
rianism the established religion ; and these conditions 
were, that patronage should remain in the hands of the 
crown and of the lay patrons, and that presbyteries 
should be bound and astricted to receive such qualified 
persons as should be presented by the patrons.' 

I leave this quotation to speak for itself. It shows 
in clear and intelligible language that the Presbyterian 
church on becoming an Establishment, placed herself 
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under conditions affecting the most important of all 
privileges, the right of giving ministers to herself, and 
covenanted to take themfrom the crown and from laymen ; 
and that she did this for the sake of becoming an esta- 
blishment protected by, and dependent on, the state. 
But I have not yet done with the opinion of Lord 
President Hope. In another part of this address he 
goes on to say — 

* In 1 690 Presbytery was restored again ; but res- 
tored how ? Not by the native and inherent authority 
of the church — not by the authority, of the General 
Assembly, but by authority of Parliament, and only by 
authority of Parliament. It has been said, that by the 
act of 1 690, patronage was abolished. By no means. 
There never was a greater mistake. Patronage was not 
abolished ; it was only transferred from the hands of 
one set of patrons to another — from the the lay patrons 
to heritors and elders of parishes. The people, the 
congregation, (for heads of families were not known,) 
the people had neither an active voice in the choosing of 
ministers, nor a negative voice in rejecting them ; and all 
that they acquired was the right to state objections to the 
presentee before the presbytery, of the reasonableness of 
which objections, the presbytery were to judge. They were 
not allowed to make arbitrary objections, either" by the 
veto or any other process. They were to state their 
reasons, the presbytery were to judge of them ; and if 
they found those reasons relevant, and sufficiently esta- 
blished, of course the presentee was rejected. But if 
they were irrelevant or not proved, the presentee was 
settled in spite of the objections of the congregation.' 
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This decision defines with tolerable clearness what 
are the independent powers of the Scottish church. They 
are precisely the same as those of the church of Eng- 
land. With us a lay patron occasionally presents, and 
the bishop has the scrutiny of character. The congre- 
gation may remonstrate and the bishop judges of the 
reasonableness of the objection. But let us hear the 
Lord President a little further upon a still more impor- 
tant point, the power of the church to make her own 
Creed or Articles. If a church cannot do this, without 
reference to and permission from the state, I presume 
the vaunt of what you call independence, is alike weak 
and baseless. ' If there is, or ever was, one article 
peculiarly adapted to the power of the church to enact 
or establish, it seems to me to be the Confession of 
Faith ; but did the General Assembly, or did the church 
presume, by their own native and inherent authority to 
say to parliament, ' Here is the confession of faith which 
we have drawn up, and it shall be the confession of 
faith of the church of Scotland, which is about to be 
established ? ' No, the church and the able and zealous 
men who composed her ministers knew their duty better. 
They drew up indeed what they thought ought to be 
the Confession of Faith, but they submitted it to parlia- 
ment. It was read over, article by article, and approved 
of in parliament, and it was then ratified as the confes- 
sion of faith of the church of Scotland. What says the 
act of 1 690 ? It says that ministers are to be main- 
tained in all their rights and privileges, but how ? Not 
as these are settled by the church, but as the law provides 
for ministers legally admitted, by the act of parliament. 
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They have no powers or privileges of their own ; they have 
no claim or right to usurp such privileges' 1 

Now, Sir, I leave it to you, I leaye it to the presby- 
terian people at large, to ponder over these opinions — 
opinions which derive the greatest weight from the place 
from which they were delivered, and the occasion on 
which they were uttered. From them, it distinctly 
appears that the church of Scotland has no right to 
select its own ministers, that that is done for her by the 
patrons of parishes ; that the people have no right to 
refuse the minister presented to them, so that he be 
found sufficiently qualified, of which qualification, not 
the people, but the presbytery are to be judges ; that 
the church had no power to make or adopt her own 
creed; that she was only allowed to embody truths 
which were afterwards to be submitted to, accepted, or 
rejected by the parliament of the kingdom ; that she is 
so thoroughly under the controul of The magistrate that 
if she presume to arrogate to herself ecclesiastical power 

1 Mr. Denham accuses the Church of England of slavery, because 
the convocation is convened and dissolved by the Sovereign. What 
means the fact of the General Assembly being presided over, opened 
and closed by a layman, the King's representative ? And what mean 
the provisions of the third Article of the 23d chap, of the Confession 
of Faith to the effect ' that although the civil magistrate is not to 
assume the administration of the word and sacraments, yet that he 
hath authority, and that it is his duty to take order that unity and 
peace be preserved in the church, that blasphemy and heresy are sup- 
pressed, that the ordinances of God be administered and observed 
effectually ; for which end he hath power to call synods, to be present 
at them, and to provide that whatever things are transacted there 
shall be according to the mind ofCrod." Well might the Lord Presi- 
dent observe, 8 this passage surely gives to the civil magistrate some 
jurisdiction which is not temporal.' 
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beyond her charter, she exposes her ministers, in whose 
persons she offends, to public censure, and, if a court of 
justice pleases, to imprisonment. After this, declaim 
about liberty if you will, quote high sounding passages 
about the ' church being the unfettered mistress of her 
doings/ tell the monarch under whose sway the church 
is protected, and by* whose sceptre her privileges are 
maintained, that he may be the ' spectator * of the 
church's doings, but that within the circle of the church's 
dominion he cannot, he dare not enter ; but beware lest 
a calm and shrewd population should discriminate 
between words and facts, and discover that not every 
gaudy fabric has a sure and substantial foundation. 
And if to this representation of the true condition of the 
Scottish church, you reply that presbytery in Scotland 
is not presbytery in Ireland, then are you bound at 
once to sever yourselves from the church of Scotland, and 
to proclaim yourselves a sect, instead of a branch of the 
sister establishment. You cannot identify yourself with 
her history, her struggles, her achievements, unless you 
identify yourselves with her constitution. Either you 
are, or are not members of the church of Scotland. If 
you are, cease to vaunt about independence. If you 
are not, cease to glory in ' the blue banner of the cove- 
nant/ Your confession of faith, the very exposition of 
your opinions, you received at the hands of the legis- 
lature. The discipline you have adopted and the system 
of Government under which you live, have been made 
for you, not by you. I call not this slavery. I see in 
it nothing that militates against proper independence. It 
is the natural condition of a church connected with, 
and recognized by, the state. But it is idle, it is worse 
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than idle, to talk of the church of England being 
' managed and manacled/ when the Scottish establish- 
ment, your own mother, is subjected to infinitely more 
control. With us the crown may solicit a bishop — 
that bishop himself not a lay but a spiritual personage 
— to induct a minister into a parish ; but with the church 
of Scotland, the crown commands his induction, and 
woe— aye even to judicial censure — woe to the presby- 
tery that dares to disobey the mandate. 

A second advantage you discover in presbyterianism 
is the liberty which the people possess in choosing their 
own ministers. I have already shewn how futile is this 
boast as far as Scotland is concerned ; and perhaps a 
little calm reflection might shew how weak it is as for 
as Ireland is concerned. A former portion of this 
volume has proved that the privilege (if privilege it be) 
is neither recognized by scripture, nor the principles or 
practice of antiquity. I may go a step farther, and 
question how far it has received the approbation of 
experience. Has it been found to produce good will in 
congregations? Is it the fact that the people are 
always satisfied with their choice when they have made 
it ? It is a fact that the election is decided by the free 
votes of the people, or may it not possibly be the case 
that some members of wealth, of influence, (especially 
that influence which is derived from the power of giving 
employment to those possessed of the franchise) are as 
really the electors to a pastorship, as the owners of the 
land are to a seat in parliament. These are suggestions 
worthy of a little calm examination. I have heard that 
many presbyterians, humbled and wearied by congrega- 
tional contentions, have expressed a fervent wish that 
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no such ' liberty ' was possessed by the people. I have 
heard that when a minister gives not the expected 
satisfaction, the people branch off from his ministry,, and 
stultify their own act by choosing another minister for 
themselves. I have heard that the ministers of the 
church of England, although they be not chosen by the 
people, are not a whit less zealous, less anxious, less 
devoted, or less beloved by their flocks, than those who 
have ascended the pulpit by the steps of popular fran- 
chise. I have heard that in some instances, a little knot 
of trustees have chosen the pastor among themselves, 
and rejoiced at avoiding the inconvenience, and, perhaps, 
the unseemliness of a more general election. I candidly 
admit that there are evils on the other side of this point, 
as well as upon yours, but I candidly express my con- 
viction, that there are fewer with us than with you. 
With us, no man is the man of a party. He has not 
been voted in by one section of the congregation to the 
annoyance and mortification of another. The people are 
not nourished up necessarily and systematically in that 
most injurious of all frames of mind, the consequen- 
tially critical, — the habit which induces a hearer rather 
to sit in proud and self-opinionated judgment on a 
minister's powers, and tones, and gestures, than to be 
humbly drinking in the " sincere milk of the word that 
he may grow thereby ." 1 They are not trained up to 
sharp contentions about what may be and what may not 
be a pastor's views about predestination and free agency, 

1 ' The power of choosing a minister, leads all, in some degree, to 
listen, rather as judges than disciples ; hence the rude remark*, the 
vulgar impertinence of some of all ranks, and both sexes.* — Binney's 
Life of Morell. 
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moral accountability and divine sovereignty, the origin 
of evil, and the person of Melchisedec. The bishop, 
whose character is, or ought to be, guarantee for the 
fitness of the individual he deputes to minister to a 
flock, sends him to that flock as a pastor approved by 
himself, and by sending him,- recommends him to the 
affection and respect of the people. There js no bustle, 
no canvassings, no heart-burnings, no unholy exultation 
if the 'trial sermon ' be a success, no insulting taunts if it 
prove a failure. We are not Corinthians, 1 but Ephe- 
sians. 2 Errors will be made, and errors have been made 
as to the sending of ministers to our flocks, of men unfit 
for their stations either from inability or ungodliness, 
but the same errors have been made, and are made in 
other systems. This is, however, as I conceive, among 
the judicious arrangements of the church of England, 
that she saves her people from the perplexities, the 
vexations of a popular election of their pastors, that she 
avoids the possibility of strife in the temple of peace ; 
that giving to them the power of a protest at ordina- 
tion, and another at induction, she gives them no en- 
couragement to cultivate a fastidious temper, or to 
revel in the unhallowed exercise of liberty ' falsely so 
called.' 

Let me consider your third advantage of presbytery. 
This, you state to be the liberty enjoyed by the pastor ; 
and upon this, you take occasion to represent the clergy- 
men of the church of England as robbed of the authority 
which Christ gives to a minister, as being ' forced to 
serve out the children's bread to the open and notorious 
enemies of the Lord.' We shall examine; Rev. Sir, 
1 1 Cor. i. 12. » 2 Tim. ii. 2. 
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into the truth of these allegations, for I have learned 
the necessity of sifting your positions. Now, as to the 
peculiar liberty enjoyed by the presbyterian minister, 
his freedom from the ' sore oppression,* which bows 
down the episcopalian ; I pause to ask where is it ? I 
know of no liberty which you possess, which I do not 
equally possess. Nay, I know of a freedom which is 
mine, which very few ministers under the voluntary 
system can enjoy. I am not tied to my congregation 
by the bonds of sordid considerations. I live not upon 
their support ; I am not liable to be the victim of any 
man's dislike, or any man's caprice. I can " speak 
the truth with boldness, no man forbidding me;" for I 
have not before my eyes the dread of injuring my sti- 
pend by the withdrawal of those who may be displeased 
by my plainness of speech. I know of no evil more 
fearful, more deplorable than the temptation generated 
by the system of voluntary support . to make Christ's 
ambassadors cautious of speaking the whole counsel of 
God, reluctant, possibly, to denounce (popery syste- 
matically from their pulpits, lest perchance the ' char- 
itable ' of their congregations should be offended, or to 
expose -reputable worldliness, lest the unconverted 
formalist should be indignant. From all this, is the 
church of England free. Her ministers are free to 
reprove, and to rebuke, as well as to exhort ; to speak 
unpalatable truth, not in vague generalities, but in 
honest pointedness. They are not in the situation so 
feelingly picturedl)y Mr. James, ' treated as wild beasts, 
tamed into submission by hunger, and kept humble by 
being kept poor.' l 

1 Church Member's Guicb, p. 249. 
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But if we be thus free in the pulpit, you charge us 
with being fettered in the reading-desk, and at the 
communion table. You more than insinuate that in 
administering baptism to infants, and the communion 
to our members, ai)d consigning to the grave the re- 
mains of our dead, we are acting the part of hypo- 
crites, saying what we do not believe, and saying it, 
because our services compel us to say it. I ask you, 
what right have you, or any man, to urge such an in- 
sinuation. Do you imagine that the godly ministers of 
the established Church are men who would trample 
upon truth and honesty for any gain whatever ? Can 
you in your hearts believe that men whom I could point 
to,— apostolic in their labours, holy, faithful, self-deny- 
ing in their conduct, — would appear at God's altar with 
a he in their right hand ? Do you mean this, or do 
you not ? If you do, I shall not put myself to the 
trouble of a reply, for the presbyterians of our several 
parishes in which such men as I have spoken of are 
located, will make it for me, by flinging back the as- 
persion upon you. If you do not mean it, how can you 
reconcile it to yourself to insinuate it ? I shall not now 
enter upon your attack on the baptismal and burial 
services, because that subject more properly belongs to 
the succeeding letter. But I cannot pass over your 
remarks on the administration of the communion to 
our people. You state that a minister of the Church 
c is obliged to give to a wretch who is a notoriously 
evil liver, the memorials of a Saviour's death, and 
thus be a partaker in trampling under foot the blood of 
Christ.' Now I shall meet this fearful accusation, — an 
accusation which makes every clergyman of the Church 
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a sacrilegious blasphemer — in the shortest possible 
manner, by giving to it a direct and unqualified con- 
tradiction. No minister of the Church of England is 
obliged to do this. And allow me, Rev. Sir, to add, 
that, when you penned this offensive and insulting 
sentence, you knew that no minister was obliged to do 
it. You had before you when you wrote it, the note 
in ' Sermons on the Church/ bearing upon this very 
point, and in that note you read these words, ' The 
Church does not admit all persons indiscriminately of 
all characters to the communion. She endeavours, as 
far as an human institution can do it, to keep back all 
from that ordinance who do not make a reputable pro- 
fession. In the rubric before the service, it will be 
seen, that she claims the right, fond that her ministers 
are called on to exercise it) of forbidding the approach of 
notoriously evil livers.' In. this passage you were in- 
formed of a fact, and referred to the authority for it. 
Now what says that authority, — ' If any be an open 
and notorious evil liver, — the curate, having know- 
ledge thereof, shall call and advertise him that in 
any wise, he presume not to come to the Lord's table* 
The same order Bhall the curate use with those betwixt 
whom he perceiveth malice and hatred to reign, not 
suffering them to/be partakers of the Lord's table, until 
he know them to be reconciled.' This proves the power 
which the Church not only puts into her ministers' 
hands, but commands them to use ; a .power which, 
allow me to tell you, does not lie a dead letter on the 
face of the rubric, but which she has used again and 
again,— aye, and at the table at which it is my privilege 
to officiate. So that on this score, all kind commisera- 
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tion, all ' grave compassion/ all candid lament over 
' prostituted ordinances/ might have been spared. 
The guiltless require no man's pity. You have 
joined in a popular cry, but whether with Christian 
justice to others, or genuine respect to yourself, I 
leave it you and to our readers to determine. 

I have not changed my mind respecting the judgment 
which the Church of England exercises on the much 
disputed subject of free or close communion. I am 
satisfied that, with the exception of such cases of 
notorious and palpable transgression, as scandalize a 
congregation, no minister is justified in withholding the 
elements of the communion from any who make a res- 
pectable profession of Christianity. The matter, as 
I have said before, ' lies between them and their God/ 
It is, as I conceive, the minister's duty, to instruct 
his people on the subject, to tell them who are the 
guests of Christ's inviting, to urge it upon them to 
examine themselves whether they believe themselves 
to be such ; and then to open the gates of admission 
to all who choose to come forward, closing them alone 
against those who are living in malice and hatred, and 
are notoriously evil in their conduct. I can read no 
man's heart, I cannot tell what he 'is in the sight of 
God, I will not affect to be the " discerner of the 
spirit " of any man. 1 His profession may be more than 
reputable, it may be religious ; and yet it may be the 
purity of whited Pharisaism after all. And in admitt- 
ing such an one to the ordinance, while excluding 



1 The apostolic command is not ' let the minister decide the 
question, 1 but " let a man examine himself" 
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others whose profession might be neither so loud nor 
so well acted, I should but be offering a bounty to 
successful hypocrisy, and putting a stumbling-block in 
the way of honest, unassuming, weak faith. So long 
therefore as I am unable to read a man's heart or to 
decide upon a man's religious state, I have no criterion 
by which I can measure qualifications for the commu- 
nion. If a man's palpable, proved wickedness bear 
evidence against him, — evidence this not of rumour or 
hearsay or gossip, but of notoriety ; the evidence not 
of surmise but fact,— I am then furnished with a proof 
on which I may act with safety. But as I cannot draw 
the line between the profession and the reality of re- 
ligion, I judge it safer not ' to endorse a man's pre- 
tensions ' by giving him a ticket of admission to the 
supper of our Saviour. If I did so, I should take 
upon myself the responsibility of pronouncing favorably 
as to his religious character. This I shrink from, and 
therefore I throw it upon himself,— as in the sight of 
God, as a man instructed in the subject, as a man 
warned and counselled,— to decide for himself. The 
matter lies between him and his God. Nor do I find 
that religion suffers from such a course, for I do not 
find that our communion tables are filled with guests 
less religious, less devoted, less energetically pious 
than yours ; nor upon the other hand do I find that 
the churches which enforce the laws of the closest 
communion succeed in their object of having a pure 
body of members. I find it, on the testimony of a 
most competent judge to be the case, that membership 
and religion are very different things; that 'some 
members betray their Master for a less sum than Judas 
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set upon his head,' that a member ' comes from the 
Sacramental table, and in the hearing of his domestics, 
talks of the precious season he has experienced, while 
they revile as disgusting cant the religious conversation 
of the man who robs their souls to pamper his appe- 
tite.' 1 Have these churches succeeded in their object ? 
And yet the membership — the ticket or token system 
exists among them. I take up, Rev. Sir, your own 
words, ' greatly do I rejoice that I am never obliged, 
(by giving a sacramental ticket to the plausible or the 
influential;) to endorse a man's pretensions.' 

Your last advantage in the Presbyterian system, con- 
trasts so strangely with the more dignified ones on 
which you had been so eloquently dilating, that I could 
scarcely repress a smile when I encountered it. ' With 
us/ you exclaim, ' if a young man be an acceptable and 
useful preacher, he is soon comfortably located,' that is, 
he gets quickly into decent, easy circumstances, if he 
chance to suit the fancy and taste of his auditors. Now, 
I can assure you, most unaffectedly, that I rejoice that 
it is so with presbyterian ministers ; for I subscribe cor- 
dially to the proposition that " a workman is worthy of 
his hire/' But whence proceeds this comfortable pro- 
vision ? Not as you represent it, from the guaranteed 
right of the people to elect their own pastors, not from 
the spontaneous liberality, the free-will generosity of 
presbyterians, but mainly from a state provision drawn 
out of the national resources. Apart from some such 
arrangement as this, I know of nothing less comfort- 
able than the position of dissenting ministers. And 

1 Church Members' s Guide, p. 160. 
R 
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therefore, if. it be otherwise with you, let the honour be 
given, not to the system you laud, but to that which 
you do not even allude to, the bounty of parliament. 
Were it not for this, I fear that the sentence on which I 
comment would never have been written, for the history 
of voluntary support, on the whole, is a history of 
ingratitude on the part of the people, and privation on 
that of the clergy. For ministers left to the tender 
mercies of mere popular support, I feel from my heart 
when I read such admissions as these, — ' It is to the 
deep, and wide, and eternal reproach of some churches, 
that though possessed of ability, they dole out but a 
wretched pittance from their affluence, leaving their 
ministers to make up the deficiency by a school, and 
then, with insulting cruelty complain, that their sermons 
are meagre.' ' Congregations love their minister dearly 
with their lips, and hate him as cordially with their 
pockets ; they have seen him struggling with the cares 
of an increasing family, and marked the cloud of gloom 
as it thickened and settled on his brow ; and yet though 
able to double his salary, and dispel every anxious 
thought, they have refused to advance his stipend, and 
have robbed him of his comfort, either to gratify their 
avarice, or to indulge their sensuality.' l I rejoice that 
from all this, different arrangements and a different sys- 
tem, have saved you. But should we have heard of 
these ' ' comfortable locations,' should we have heard so 
much upon the subject of the affluence of presbyterian 
ministers, but for the desire of holding up the poverty 
of episcopal ministers in the light of an invidious con- 

\ Church Members' Guide, pp. 48, 78, *248. 
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trast. In the same breath in which you tell us of those 
enviable ' locations ' of yours, you deplore the condition 
of a man • who is kept hanging for years upon the smile 
of a prelate, till his heart, sick with hope deferred, 
sinks within him, and his noble and generous spirit 
is broken, by seeing those whom he loves, pining 
away in penury,' It may be that there are those 
of the clergy of the Church of England, whose in- 
come is below ' that of a working mechanic/ but I 
thank God, that the knowledge of all this does not damp 
the ardour of those who are desirous to give themselves 
to the Lord's service in the work of the ministry. It is 
to me one of the omens full of hope, which at this moment 
beam around the tried and vexed church of Latimer 
and Ridley, that many waters of trouble cannot quench 
the love or the zeal of her children. There are at this 
time many who think not of that which you seem to 
value so highly, a comfortable location, and whose spirit 
disdains to hang upon the smile of either prelate or con- 
gregation, who see before them days of conflict and a 
life of privation, and who, yet undeterred by all this, are 
as ready to spend and be spent in the ministry, as 
though their lot had been cast in more palmy times, 
and their services gilded by prospects more bright. 
These men neither require your compassion, nor desire 
your sympathy. They know how to appreciate the one, 
and can afford to do without the other. They feel the 
representation of your own * comfort,' no excitement to 
envy,— your picture of their poverty, no record of shame. 
And, if I mistake not, they would prefer the exercise of 
a ministry in a church, whose descent is from apostles, 
whose orders are those of apostolic times, whose govern- 
R 2 
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ment is that which Christ ordained and his immediate 
followers embraced, even with its secular disadvantages, 
to a ' comfortable location' in another. 1 

As to your objections to the established church, — 
objections often urged, and as often refuted, objections 
ingeniously thrown in alongside of the advantages of 
Presbyterians, that the one may serve as a foil to the 
other, — they will be found, on investigation, to be but 
superficial. You urge the old complaint that the mo- 
narch is head of the church. Head, in a spiritual 
sense, the monarch is not ; in a temporal sense, he is 
the head of every established church. This distinction 
the church of England carefully makes. In the Ratifi- 
cation of the Articles, the monarch of the day made this 
his declaration, ' that he was by God's ordinance, accord- 
ing to this hfe just title, Defender of the Faith and su- 
preme Governor of the Church within these dominions. 
But this is not spiritual headship. And in the Arti- 
cles themselves, we draw this clear line of difference 
between the right of external government and the power 
of internal ministration : ' when we attribute to the 
king's majesty the chief government, (by which title we 
understand the minds of some slanderous folks to be 

1 ' The truth is, that among the Established Churches of our empire, 
that of Ireland in the vital and spiritual sense of the term, is the most 
prosperous of the three. 1 " While its outward man perished, its inward 
man is renewed day by day." The hand of power may strip it of its 
temporalities, but we trust that its indomitable spirit in the cause of a 
pure and scriptural faith, will not so easily be quelled. Though de- 
spoiled of their rights, they will not abandon their duties. Like the 
Christians before the days of Constantine, they may perhaps have to 
win the ground over again, when the church, purified by the discipline 
of adversity, will again rise in its strength.* — Chalmers' Lect. on Ecc- 
Establishments. 
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offended,) we give not to our princes the ministering 
either of God's word, or of the sacraments (the which 
thing the injunctions also lately set forth by Elizabeth 
our queen, do most plainly testify,) but that only pre- 
rogative which we see to have been always given to all 
godly princes in Holy Scripture by God himself, that 
is, that they should rule all states and degrees commit- 
ted to their charge by God, whether they be ecclesias- 
tical or temporal.' In this sense the monarch is truly 
and fully head of the church of Scotland, as he is of 
that of England. But spiritual offices the king cannot 
discharge. He cannot consecrate a bishop, nor ordain 
a minister, nor enjoin a prayer, nor alter our Liturgy, 
nor change our Creed. He may give a man the tem- 
poralities of a bishopric, but he cannot give him episco- 
pal spiritual powers. He may nominate a man to a 
parish, but he cannot give him induction. He may 
take counsel with our prelates, and ratify changes agreed 
to by them, but he cannot effect them of himself. He 
is simply the church's chief magistrate; as spiritual 
head, we know none but Him, " who is over all, blessed 
for ever." 

Your second ground of objection will be found equally 
unsubstantial. It is a matter of complaint with you, 
that a mixed government, a ' government consisting of, 
it may be, different denominations and creeds, can deter- 
mine how many Bishops and Rectors the church shall 
have/ This is stated with ingenious incorrectness. With 
the consent of the Primate of Ireland, it was some years since 
arranged by the crown that several bishoprics should be 
consolidated, that is, that larger bishoprics, as to extent 
of diocese, should be formed, than at that time existed. 
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And this was done upon the rational argument that the 
comparative smallness of the protestant population did 
not require such a large number of superintending 
officers. It was argued, and at all events with some 
colour of justice, that if the twelve millions of England 
were adequately supplied with twenty-six bishops, the 
one million of Ireland would be at least as adequately 
supplied with twelve. There was no proposition made 
to abolish bishoprics, but there was one made and 
adopted to unite bishoprics. It is one thing to destroy 
the institution, and another thing to manage it by fewer 
workmen. I have no occasion here to speak as to the 
wisdom of the measure, I am only concerned with put- 
ting the facts in their proper light. And the facts are 
that the church herself was a party to the arrangement, 
and that it was merely one of economy, whereby more 
means should be procured for church expences by a 
reduction in the number of ecclesiastics employee!. It 
is open to a government to give the army a smaller 
number of commanders, but this is very different from 
leaving the army without command. And how dissen- 
ters can object to this principle, I confess I cannot see, 
when under their own arrangements congregations have 
been united, the flocks continued, but confided to fewer 
ministers. When the congregation of the celebrated 
Mr. Caryl was joined to that of Dr. Owen, there was 
no outcry raised, ' that if one minister is taken away, 
you may take away all.' In the one case, no one con- 
templated the taking away of all, nor did they in the 
other. The only question, at least the only ecclesiasti- 
cal question, was this, ' were twelve bishops sufficient 
to preside over a certain number of clergy and a certain 
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number of congregations ?' This is a question totally 
diverse from this, ' shall episcopacy, and the established 
church be abolished from Ireland ? ' That, no king, no 
government could do. They might and may (for it has 
been done before, as dissenting histories can well tell,) 
strip our bishops of their temporalities and dignities, 
but they could not strip them of their episcopal charac- 
ter. They could make popery the established religion, 
and reduce the church of Ireland to the position of a 
sect in the land, but they could not abolish the church. 
They might exterminate her by persecution, and refuse 
to sheathe the sword while one churchman was left, but 
by vote, or act, or decree, they could not disssolve the 
church itself. So that it is supposing an absurdity to 
say, 4 1 see no reason why all the bishops might not be 
cut off:' They could not all be cut off without dis- esta- 
blishing the church altogether. And surely it is idle; 
to reason upon a contingency so improbable as that. 

But with regard to the other point hi this objection, 
the removal of rectors from a given number of parishes, 
you argue that ' if a government could remove some, they 
could likewise remove all ; they might order all the parish 
churches to be closed.' No, Sir, this consequence does 
not follow. It is very true that a government might so far 
infringe upon the principle of an establishment, as to make 
no pecuniary provision for it in certain districts of our 
country ; but it does not follow, that ministrations must 
cease in those districts. It would then be open to the 
church to do one of three things ; either, for neighbour- 
ing ministers to take the tmsupplied districts under their 
care, and then we should have simply an union of 
parishes,— - or for the church to establish a curates' fund 
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society, and send a minister to the vacant district, paid 
by voluntary subscription,— or for the people of that dis- 
trict to unite among themselves and support a minister 
congregationally. Either of these steps could be taken, 
and no parish churches closed. The objection you have 
stated comes to nothing more than this, that a govern- 
ment might by a most unrighteous and unprincipled act 
withdraw the funds for the payment of a minister in 
certain places, and compel the church to raise funds 
some other way. And what objection is all this to the 
church ? It is an objection that tells with equal weight 
against any established church— against, the Scottish 
.church — against yourselves. Might not a government 
withdraw the legal provision by which many a pastor 
in Scotland is supported ? Might not a government 
by one act of legislation withdraw one fourth, one half, 
any or all, of the regium donum, and make it impossible, or 
next to impossible for a minister to subsist in certain 
districts. And in this sense, would it not be as true of 
you as of us, that 'an infidel government might deter- 
mine how many ministers the Synod of Ulster might 
have.' ' Nay/ you reply ' for if a government so acted, 
we would not have our number of ministers determined 
by them, we should support the number deficient our- 
selves ; we should raise collections, we would allocate a 
portion of our own stipends to provide for the support 
of the disinherited pastors.' And, I pray you, Reverend 
Sir, could not we do the same ; what could there be to 
prevent the church from determining that if the govern- 
ment cut off one hundred ministers (that is withdrew 
the incomes of one hundred ministers,) we would pro- 
vide one hundred in their stead. I repeat it, this 
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objection of yours is an utter sophism. No government 
could tell the church of England that the number of her 
ministers must be limited at its pleasure. I cannot 
express the church's power, or what I think would be 
her resolution in this matter, in better language than 
your own, ' Did the queen or parliament lay a finger on 
some of our congregations, and say, you shall have no 
pastor there, we would reply, we planted one there 
without your leave, and we shall keep one there despite 
of your command/ The case has been tried. An effort 
was made for six long and trying years to banish the 
clergy of the church of Ireland from their parishes. 
Intimidation was tried, and spoliation was tried, and 
assassination was tried. There were many of our minis- 
ters suffering during that period the want of all things ; 
many who saw their children destitute of comforts, of 
decencies, of necessaries. But were the churches closed, 
or the ministrations abandoned. No, the servants of 
Christ maintained their posts and refused .to turn back 
in the day of battle. The sympathy of Britain was 
roused, and the generosity of episcopalian England told 
an irresolute government that the Irish church should 
not be abandoned. The resources which were poured 
in were pledges on the part of the Anglican church that 
her sister should not perish while she could uphold her. 
They were more, they were an indignant summons to a 
timid legislature to arouse and do their duty. The 
' things that have been, shall be.' Let the hour 
come, when a government decrees the withdrawal of 
income from any of our parishes, and the innate and 
as yet undeveloped energy of the church will fill up 
the channel from which the usual tide may have ebbed. 
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THE POWER OF A CHURCH TO DECREE CEREMONIES. 
—FORMS OF PRAYER— THE LITURGY. 



TO THE REV. ALEXANDER P. GOUDY, 

PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER OP STRABANE. 

Rev. Sir, 

I do not intend to offer any observations on the style 
or temper of your discourse. On you they would be 
lost, and for the public they are unnecessary. A dis- 
course which has deservedly received the condemnation 
of all who can discriminate between Christian con- 
troversy and sectarian bitterness, purchases for itself the 
indignity of being uncriticised. 

We are at issue upon principles and practices. The 
usages of the Church of England are not the alone 
objects of your censure, your condemnation fells with 
equal severity upon the principles on which most of 
them are built. It must therefore be my duty to 
examine these heads of disputation in detail. 

In the volume entitled, ' Sermons on the Church/ 
a considerable portion of one discourse is devoted to 
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the examination of the principle asserted in the 20th 
Article,— the power of a Church to decree rites and 
ceremonies. It is this power which you question, and 
that on several grounds, the solidity of which I shall 
consider presently. It is my immediate object to sub- 
stantiate the proofs on which I vindicate that principle, 
and to shew that you have utterly failed in your attempt 
to overthrow them. 

You have ' hinted a doubt ' respecting the genuine- 
ness of this Article ; not going the full length of 
explicitly asserting that it was not framed along with 
the other articles in the time of the Reformation, but 
labouring to leave an impression on the mind of your 
readers, that it was forged by Archbishop Laud, and 
that he was accused of the forgery at his trial. To 
this it is only necessary to reply, that his accusers must 
have been equally unfortunate with yourself in their 
ideas of chronology, inasmuch as the 20th Article is found 
in all the copies of all the Articles of the times of Eliza- 
beth, and the trial of Laud took place in the reign of 
Charles I. How a man could have forged an Article which 
was printed, attested, and registered before he was 
born, I must leave it to your learning to explain, 1 

I perceive that with the usual dexterity, which distin- 
guishes controversalists of your school, you have done 
but half justice to the Church of England, You have 



1 I have mentioned the copies of the Articles of the times of Eliza- 
beth, because the original copies Were consumed in the fire of London. It 
is however, amply sufficient for my purpose, that the copies of 1562 
contain this article as we have it. Certain it is, that Laud met the 
absurd accusation by appealing to the ancient documents which he 
obtained from the library of Lambeth. 
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stated that ' in her 20th Article, we find the following 
prerogative authoratively claimed, ' The Church hath 
power to decree rites and ceremonies/ * and here you 
stop. Would it not have been more just to have given 
the entire article, than to have misrepresented it by 
citing but its first clause? You must allow me to 
remedy this defect. The Article runs thus ; « The 
Church hath power to decree rites and ceremonies, and 
authority in controversies of faith ; and yet it is not 
lawful for the Church to ordain any thing that is con- 
trary to God's word written.' It will at once be per- 
ceived that you have quoted the principle without 
quoting the restriction which the Church has annexed 
to the application of the principle. The Church claims 
no absolute power in this matter. She bows implicitly 
to the decision of God's written word. She does not 
arrogate to herself the power of decreeing what she 
pleases, of ordaining any thing* which may happen to 
suit her own purposes. She makes the Bible in every 
thing the rule and guide of her proceedings ; and if, to 
any opinion she may feel disposed to entertain she meets 
with one clearly opposing sentence in it, she knows 
that she has encountered a barrier which it were au- 
dacity to pass, a limit beyond which it were presump- 
tion to go. So that our assertion is not, as you have 
been pleased to represent it, ' that the Church has a 
power to decree rites and ceremonies,' but that the 
Church has this power in submission to the Bible ; that 
it is lawful for her to ordain them, but that it is not 
lawful for her to ordain anything contrary to God's 
written word. 

This,, then, is the principle which I have maintained 
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and which you are pleased to gainsay. In vindicating 
it, it will be necessary for me to revert to my original 
arguments, while at the same time, it is my intention 
to confirm them by additional evidence. I think I 
shall make it evident, before closing up this subject, 
that in resisting this principle of the 20th Article, 
you have consulted far more with a spirit of disputation, 
than a spirit of learning ; that you are at issue with 
the Bible, with the undoubted opinion of antiquity, 
and with the views of the most intelligent reformers. 

My first proof in support of the proposition that a 
church has and ought to have a power to decree rites 
and ceremonies, is taken from the history of the Church 
of Israel. This was a religious community constructed 
by God's special and personal superintendence. The 
most remarkable feature of its formation, is the extra- 
ordinary minuteness with which Its entire ecclesiastical 
system is arranged. God does not content himself 
with laying down general and comprehensive laws, but 
provides with a marvellous precision for every contin- 
gency which was likely to occur. He appointed the 
ministry of Israel in its several distinct branches. He 
announced the duties incumbent upon its separate orders. 
The sacrifices, the festivals, the oblations, the ritual, 
the ceremonies, were all ordained by Himself. The 
peculiarities of the tabernacle service, the routine of 
its worship, the celebrations appropriate to certain re- 
markable occasions, all were mapped down in the 
pattern shewed to Moses in the mount. Nothing ap- 
peared left for man to do. God seemed to have met 
every want, and to have arranged for every circumstance. 
So. that if earth ever beheld a church in which there 
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done ? Was it like a condemnation of the introduction 
of baptism, for Christ to submit to be baptized? Was 
it like a condemnation of the institution of the feast of 
dedication, for Christ himself to attend it ? l Was it 
like a condemnation of the synagogue service, for Christ 
to be present at it, to be found in the synagogue, (as his 
custom was,) each Sabbath day, to stand forth and take 
a part in its worship by reading and expounding the 
law ? 3 Beyond controversy, all this was an assenting 
on the part of Christ to the propriety of these institu- 
tions, and an acknowledgment of the power of the 
church to make them. The traditions of men, intro- 
duced at the will of Pharasaic self-righteousness, these 
did our Master condemn, but rites decreed by the 
church and intended to promote God's glory, these did 
he not only not censure, but sanctioned by a participa- 
tion in' them. 

Now, what reply is made to this argument ? Its 
feebleness shews most clearly the power of the argu- 
ment itself. I am told that ' it is a doubtful principle 
on which to proceed, that whatever Christ did not 
personally condemn, may be regarded by us as lawful.' 
Most unquestionably it is ; but who, may I ask, seeks 
to propound this principle? Certainly I have not 
advanced it. My point is not that Christ abstained 
from condemnation of these things, but that by par- 
ticipation in them, he sanctioned them. My point was 
positive, and not merely negative. It is therefore to 
evade this argument I have used, not to meet it, to 
attack a principle which was never asserted. The case 
is 'this. These additions to the Jewish observances 
1 John x. 22. * Lukeiv. 18. 
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were unwarrantable, or they were not. • If they 
were unwarrantable, why did Christ sanction them ? — 
sanction them, not by refraining from disapproval of 
them, but by positively connecting himself with them ? 
If they are warrantable, on what ground are they so, 
except that of the church possessing the right and 
power to decree them ? 

Your second reply is as thoroughly feeble as your 
first. You admit that God ' left many things un- 
settled in the Jewish church, in order that in after 
times and foreseen emergencies, certain alterations might 
be made, adapting it to the varying circumstances in 
which it should be placed ; but that for the accomplish- 
ment of this, inspired men, such as Samuel, David, 
Nehemiah, and Ezra were in the church.' You have 
not gone far enough in your answer for your purpose. 
You were bound to prove that these alterations were 
made by inspired men, under God's authority, and by 
God's special direction. You have admitted nearly all 
that I contend for, that matters were not at first com- 
pletely settled, but that in order to meet the church's 
varying circumstances, a power was left in her some- 
where to create the requisite additions. So far, well. 
But your lodging of that power in inspired men is a 
gratuitous assumption of your own. The Bible does not 
ascribe it to them. Turn to it and prove out of it the 
position you have taken up. Prove that baptism was 
introduced by Samuel, and the synagogue service by 
David, and the feasts of Purim and Dedication by Ezra 
and Nehemiah. Quote to me, if you can, one passage, 
shewing that these several alterations and additions I 
have mentioned, were pressed upon the Jewish church 
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by special communications from God ; that prophets, 
announcing that they bore for that purpose a commis- 
sion from the most high, ordained the extra-scriptural 
ceremonies observed in the paschal celebrations. To do 
this, is, you know, an impossibility. Neither the Bible, 
nor Jewish history traces up any of these ordinances to 
inspired men, or to divine authority. They are regarded 
simply as matters of ecclesiastical appointment, and were 
ordained by the church because she felt that she 
possessed a discretionary power for that purpose. 

So far, then, we have seen that the Old Testament 
church both possessed and exercised the right of ordain- 
ing rites and ceremonies for which no express authority 
is found in the Bible ; and that the exercise of that right 
was pronounced lawful by the fact, that Jesus, the 
church's head, sanctioned them, (not negatively, by 
abstaining from rebuke, but positively,) by use and 
participation. 

My second argument in support of this principle, 
was drawn from the character of the Christian Church, 
It was an argument of analogy. I argued that if the 
Jewish Church,— which was a small and compact com- 
munity, confined to one nation, and therefore not des- 
tined to encounter a variety of tastes and national 
habits, — possessed this power, much more was it neces- 
sary that the Christian Church, designed to live through 
changing ages, and to embrace tribes and kingdoms the 
most diverse in circumstances and usages, should pos- 
sess it. It is not likely that the privilege which God 
conferred upon the exclusive, should be restrained from 
the catholic, Church. Christianity in the days of Christ 
was in its infancy. It was not then, nor could it have 
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been, fully developed. Its doctrines and constitution 
were laid down by the Saviour, but with the exception 
of a few of peculiar importance, its rites and ceremonies 
were left open to be much moulded by circumstances. 
And in proof of the truth of this, I adduced the decision 
to which the apostles came respecting the divisions at 
Antioch, that the converts there should abstain " from 
things strangled and from blood." And on what 
grounds was this injunction issued ? Not upon a ground 
of unchanging principle which was to be of universal 
application, but on that of convenience or propriety, — the 
propriety of not offending the scruples of such Jews as 
should happen to be in their neighbourhood. But, 
surely, where this was not the case, where no Jews hap- 
pened to be located, there the rule did not apply and 
needed not to be enforced, because no offence could be 
given or taken. It is a decree which was perfectly pro- 
per in Antioch, or in any place where Jews resided, but 
perfectly inapplicable to any other place. It is one 
which does not affect us, because we offend not Jewish 
prejudices, if we should choose to eat blood, or what was 
slain by strangulation. This decree therefore is not an 
apostolic ordinance constraining the whole church ; the 
observance of it is not of the same nature as that of the 
command, " Do this in remembrance of me." The one 
is universal and binding, the other is limited and conven- 
tional. It was a rule not connected with essentials but 
circumstantials. It arose out of circumstances peculiar 
to Antioch, and some other places similarly situated ; 
and to meet those peculiar circumstances, the church 
made a peculiar regulation, Now, what is the principle 
of all this ? It is this, that if the church has a right to 

82 
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make such a regulation as this, for the purpose of pro- 
moting good will, and accommodating Christianity to 
circumstances in which it found itself placed, she has 
equally a right for the same reasons, to decree rites and 
ceremonies. 

And how do you answer this argument, which is here 
presented in a more detailed form than hefore? By 
telling us that the Church of Jerusalem had a right to 
enact this decree, but that this precedent does not justify 
the Church of England in inventing a mass of unscrip- 
tural ceremonies ; ' that if Christ had thought the power 
necessary, he would have told the church so, and what 
to ordain.' Why, Sir, you cannot possibly mean to pass 
this reply for an argument. An assertion it is, but no 
argument. 
• I assert that this precedent does justify the church in 
claiming a right, which, I conceive it gives her, and I 
have assigned the reasons on which I rest that assertion ; 
but you content yourself with a simple ' this does not 
justify the Church of England/ And as for the latter 
part of your answer, ' that if Christ had intended the 
church to have had such a power, he would have said 
so, and told what ceremonies she was to ordain,' I 
answer, by praying you to apply this to the Jewish 
Church, and try its truth from that application. You 
have acknowledged that God left many things unsettled 
in her, in order that alterations might be made accord- 
ing to varying circumstances. May I ask, did God 
tell the Jewish Church that she had this power, and did 
he tell her what ceremonies she should ordain ? No. 
And if he did not so act with the church of the Mosaic 
dispensation, but left her to discover what was wanting, 
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and to supply it, why should he not act on the same 
rule with regard to the church of the Christian dispen- 
sation, — allow circumstances to dictate the course she 
was to take in matters circumstantial and ceremonial. 
The rule to be regarded, was, edification and non- contra- 
diction to God's word. These two limitations being re- 
spected, I conceive that the liberty used by the Jewish, 
and the practice of the apostolic church, amply justify 
all churches in appointing their own ceremonies. And 
this, be it observed, is the common sense view taken by 
the Scottish confession of faith, ' not that we think that 
any policy, or an order in ceremonies can be appointed 
for all times, ages, and places ; for as ceremonies such 
as men have devised, are but temporal, so may, and 
ought they to be changed, when they rather foster 
superstition than edify the church.' * By this it will be 
seen, that the Church of Scotland objects not to cere- 
monies being diverse, or being continued, so long as 
they edify, although they should be ceremonies of men's 
devising. 

You endeavour to impugn the validity of my third 
argument on this point. I observed that Scripture, after 
laying down a few general principles, abstained from 
enjoining much respecting ceremonies ; aod inferred 
from this, that it left them to be regulated by the 
church, according to circumstances, so that those prin- 
ciples were respected. I cannot see any thing untrue 
in this inference. Your more logical mind suggests that 
the inference should be, ' let us beware of introducing 
any ceremonies.' This certainly was not the mind of 

1 Twentieth Article. 
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St. Paul. In the fourteenth chapter of the first epistle 
to the Corinthians, he is speaking of matters of church 
discipline and order, not of matters doctrinal. And it 
is to these ecclesiastical matters, that he applies the 
rule, " let all things be done decently and in order." 
It is in reference to matters circumstantial, that he issues 
the admonition, " let us follow after things wherewith 
one may edify another." Injunctions of this general 
character we meet with occasionally throughout his 
epistles, — injunctions which, while they refrain from spe- 
cifying the particular points of discipline, of order, of 
ceremonial, plainly imply, that they to whom he wrote 
had a power to make regulations respecting them. The 
word of admonitory restraint would not have been spo- 
ken, unless the powers existed which required restraint. 
If the churches to whom he wrote possessed no such 
power, if they were tied down to an existing state of 
things, his language would have been decisive. It 
would have been " the line is already drawn, swerve not 
from it to the right hand or to the left." But the apos- 
tle well knew that this were to infringe upon that which 
presbyterians profess to hold so dear, the liberty of a 
Christian Church. And, if I mistake not, it is on this 
very principle that many of your own practices are jus- 
tified. The mode of conducting public worship, — the 
manner of the administration of the communion, — the use 
of a certain attire in the pulpit, — the appointment of cer- 
tain times, (other than the sabbath day) to be kept holy, — 
the licensing by tickets an approach to the Lord's table ; 
what have you for these and other circumstantials, but 
the negative liberty of the New Testament Church. It 
is impossible for you or any man to say, what shall be 
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the limit to the exercise of this. A more strict denomi- 
nation may look upon you with eyes of suspicion, be- 
cause you distinguish the minister from the congrega- 
tion by a peculiarity of dress, or consign the deceased 
to the tomb with the accompaniment of a service, and 
may possibly conceive that in so doing, you have de- 
parted from the simplicity of Christianity, and made a 
step in the direction of popery. And if, for these grave 
offences, you were put upon trial, I know not to what 
you could appeal for an acquittal, but to this very 
license, " let all things be done decently and in order." 
You would plead that Scripture said nothing in condem- 
nation of these and such like matters, and that it 
allowed a certain measure of liberty, which you were 
persuaded you did not exceed. Whether you had ex- 
ceeded it or not, could only be a matter of opinion, and 
on that the accusing party is as competent to pronounce 
a judgment as you. I therefore contend, that if you 
deny to a Christian Church, the power to ordain what- 
ever rites and ceremonies tend to edification and are 
not opposed to God's word, you exclude yourself from 
the power of doing anything which is not 'pointedly 
enjoined in Scripture, you subject yourself to be asked 
for your text for a Geneva gown — a communion ticket, 
or a funeral address. You must either keep strictly to 
the record, or allow yourself a certain extent of liberty. 
And if you do the latter, I cannot see by what law of 
equity you can deny it to others, or what right you have 
to make the presbyterian limits the boundaries for other 
churches. We appeal to "let all things be done to 
edifying," as well as you ; and much as we may prize 
the theological acumen of Mr. Goudy, we shall take leave 
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to judge for ourselves what freedom the text allows us. 
And if it be our misfortune to incur your censure, we 
must even console ourselves with the reflection, that all 
presbyterians think not with you, that minds such as 
Du Moulin and Chamier could study the same subject, 
and arrive at conclusions more in unison with our views 
than yours. The former of these witers says, ' There 
be many things which concern ecclesiastical polity and. 
outward order, which we do not reject, although they 
be not in Soripture, provided there be nothing in them 
against good manners, and that they exceed not in num- 
ber, and that they be not given as necessary to salva- 
tion, and equally important as the doctrine of faith con- 
tained in the Scriptures.' l The latter remarks, ' In all 
such matters as rites and ceremonies, St. Austin's coun- 
sel is best to be followed, ' there is one safe rule to be 
observed in these, that whatever things we see or knew 
to be ordained in any church, which are not contrary to 
faith and good manners, and have any thing in them to 
excite to a good life, these we should not only not con- 
demn, but commend and imitate, if the weakness of 
some do not so far hinder, that it would be to more 
harm than good to do it.' * 

But now you must permit me to put one question to 
you on this subject. I desire to know on what principle 
the presbyterian church has abandoned certain church 
usages enjoined in Scripture, and adopted in the apos- 
tolic age ? The order of deaconesses certainly existed in 
the times of St. Paul. 3 The duty of washing the feet of 

1 Answer to Perron. Book i. c. 51. 

2 Tome i. de Canone, lib. ix. ell. 

3 Rom. xvi. 1. Sozomen, lib. vii. c. 17. 
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the saints, was certainly prescribed by Christ, and per- 
formed by the early Christians. 1 The kiss of charity is 
of apostolic injunction. And yet these matters of in- 
spired regulation, are utterly disregarded by churches 
which profess to adhere with jealous strictness to the 
mandates of the word of God. How is this ? Have 
they been repealed ? Can you produce any addition to 
the canon of Scripture, in which these and such things 
are abrogated ? No. And on what authority do you 
neglect them ? Simply upon that of church regulation. 
I condemn not the Presbyterian Church for this, for the 
Christian Church at large has discontinued them long 
3ince. But if the church has done so, it is a clear proof 
that she claims the possession of the power to do so. It 
is surely as high an exercise of power to alter things set- 
tled by apostles, as to ordain things undetermined by 
apostles. And if you follow the Christian Church in 
this, you grant the principle for which I contend, for I 
defy you to justify the omission without falling back 
upon church authority. You must plead it for such things 
as you do without special command in God's word, and 
for such things as you leave undone, which are enjoined 
in God's word. From neither the one difficulty nor the 
other, can you free yourself, without admitting the prin- 
ciple of the 20th Article of the church. 

I believe that in vindicating the arguments advanced 
on this subject in ' Sermons on the Church/ I have 
met all your objections by the way. There is but one 
which remains unnoticed. You observe ' that if the 
church of England possess this right, every other church 

1 1 Tim. v. 10. 
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must equally possess it.' I answer, most undoubtedly 
so. We claim for the church of England no monopoly 
of privileges. We contend not for her liberty in this 
respect, but for the liberty belonging to all Christian 
churches. Let other churches but regulate the appoint- 
ment of rites and ceremonies as she does, let them de- 
cree nothing contrary to God's word, let them decree 
for the sake of decency, edification, and order, and they 
will ordain nothing to which unprejudiced minds can 
possibly object. It is our controversy with the church 
of Rome, that she tramples upon this limitation, and 
creates ceremonies for pomp, for the encouragement of 
superstition, for substitutes for truth. She gives the 
shadow for the substance. We hold not the rite of 
exorcism, because we possess not the power over impure 
spirits which Christ's ministers once had. We practise 
not extreme unction, because we believe that the age 
of miracles is gone. But we do use the sign of the 
cross in baptism, because we think it tends to edifica- 
tion, and we do kneel at the reception of the Lord's 
supper, because we think it " decent " and reverential. 

And now, before I pass on to another subject, let me 
take this opportunity of informing presbyterians, that 
the attack which their ministers have made upon rites 
and ceremonies, receives but small countenance from 
men, to whose judgment those ministers should bow 
with reverence. I have already shewn the views of Du 
Moulin and Chamier on this point, and I shall record 
those of two other writers, whose opinions must com- 
mand respect, even from those who differ from them on 
many important subjects. 

In an epistle of Beza to the French church in Lon- 
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don, I meet with the following judicious and candid 
sentiments ; ' The use of indifferent things may be 
restrained, either by a civil or ecclesiastical constitution. 
For though God only can properly bind the conscience, 
yet so far as either the magistrate, who is the minister 
of God, judges it convenient for the commonwealth, 
that something in its own nature lawful should not be 
done ; or the church having respect to order, decency, and 
edification, makes laws about indifferent things, such laws 
are carefully to be observed by the faithful, who are bound 
in conscience, not knowingly and wittingly, with a re- 
bellious mind, either to do what is prohibited, or to 
omit what is commanded.' * 

Now what is the mind of Calvin on this subject ? 
Will it surprise you to know that the great reformation 
authority of presbyterianism will not bear you out in 
your views. ' Forasmuch as Christ has not only fully 
comprised, but also clearly expounded to us in his holy 
oracles, the whole sum of true righteousness, and all the 
parts of divine worship, and whatever is necessary to 
salvation, in these things we are only to have one mas- 
ter. But in outward discipline and ceremonies, he would 
not so particularly prescribe what we should do, because he 
foresaw that would depend upon the different condition of 
times, and he did not judge one form agreeable to all ages : 
therefore in this case we must have recourse to those general 
rules he has left us, and thereby square those laws which 
are proper to be made for the preservation of " order 
and decency " in the church.' 2 You will observe that 
this opinion of Calvin precisely accords with the view I 

1 Epis. 24. 155. * Institutes. Bookiv. c. 10. 
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have been taking throughout this letter. He draws the 
distinction between things necessary to salvation, and 
things of human institution. He declares that Christ 
did not prescribe all ceremonies, and assigns the reason 
why he did not, — because he wished ceremonies to de- 
pend upon circumstances ; ( ' the different conditions of 
times ') and he leaves the regulation of ceremonies to 
what— specific directions? No, but 'general rules.' 
And yet you say that this is ' to impeach Christ's wis- 
dom, to infringe upon his prerogative, to sanction the 
abominations of popery.' You think that ' if Christ 
judged such a power, as is here ascribed to the church, 
necessary, he would have told the church what cere- 
monies she should ordain.' I leave you to settle this 
slight difference of opinion with the reformers. It is 
possible for the disciples of the Geneva school to over- 
pass the zeal of their master, to be ipso Calvino cal- 
viniores. 

Can you bear another quotation from Calvin. * Lest 
any should accuse me falsely, I would have all pious 
readers bear me witness, that I do not contend about 
ceremonies which serve only for " decency and order ; " 
nor yet against such as are either symbols of, or incite- 
ments to, that reverence which we owe to God/ l 

Now, Sir, I shall press you with no more authorities, 
for I conceive that I have advanced sufficient for the 
substantiation of my point. I have shewn that the 
Jewish church exercised the power of ordaining rites 
and ceremonies ; that the Saviour sanctioned her in that 
exercise by sanctioning the institutions it produced; 

1 De reform, eccl. c. 16. 
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that it is reasonable that the extensive society of the 
Christian church should possess what the limited church 
of the old dispensation enjoyed ; that the few general 
rules of the New Testament on the subject of cere- 
monies, and the omission of all minuter injunctions re- 
specting them, indicate that the Holy Spirit left them 
to be created as circumstances might demand; that 
when a church takes upon her to dispense with apos- 
tolic usages and scriptural commands, she assumes a 
power greater than that requisite for making a few un- 
important additions to a ritual; and lastly, that autho- 
rities of the highest name among presbyterian divines 
acknowledge the justice of the principle. Fortified by 
all these considerations — considerations which have not 
been shaken by one line of counter-argument,— I must 
claim the liberty of adhering to the 20th Article of the 
Church, even although, by so doing, I incur the mis- 
fortune of appearing in your eyes ' to impeach the wis- 
dom of Christ and to sanction the abominations of 
popery.' * 

1 The weight of the above arguments could be much increased by 
reference to antiquity. It can be proved, that the earliest churches 
exercised unhesitatingly the power of decreeing what ceremonies, 
rites, forms, they deemed expedient The church of Crete did it, for 
Paul left Titus there, " to set in order things wanting." These could 
not have been doctrines. The ancient canons made previous to the 
council of Nice, contain regulations on the same head made as occasion 
suggested their fitness. Socrates in his ecclesiastical history enume- 
rates many primitive usages, and specially mentions that for them 
there was no direct command, (lib. v. c. 22.) Tertullian says that ' to 
the form of baptism appointed by Christ, the church added several 
ceremonies and observances which were not expressly enjoined by 
him.' (decor, c. 3. and 13), Nay more, it can be shewn that churches 
founded by different apostles, had different rites and usages— a proof 
this, that these matters were not instituted by express command from 
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I now proceed to the second department of your 
discourse —the important subject of forms of prayer. 
And before entering upon this topic, let me advert for 
a moment to the spirit in which yon have discussed it. 
I speak not of those remarks in which you have gone out 
of your way to provoke personal contention, — these I can 
afford to disregard, — but of the spirit of vituperation 
which you have infused into your attacks upon the 
liturgy. I can concede to a man the propriety of being 
zealous for his cause, but I cannot respect the zeal 
which exhibits itself in abuse, which prompts a man to 
designate the service of the established church, as ' a 
solemn farce, a handle to the jests of the scoffer, an 
occasion to the enemies of God to blaspheme.' I can- 
not admit that any warmth in controversy justifies a 
disputant in affirming, ' that the hearts of God's people 
are damped and chilled by the monotony of a form of 
prayer, that the reiteration of the same requests im- 
pairs the dignity, as well as the power of devotion.' 
Nay, I cannot acknowledge the equity of this, for I see 
not how any one man is entitled to make his own cold 
feelings, the standard by which he is to judge of the 
emotions of others. It follows not that because you 
cannot find beauty in that which has drawn the warmest 
eulogy from many, that therefore all are equally mscn- 
sible ; that because the chill of dissenting prejudice 
may have frozen up the better nature of your own 
heart, therefore all must have been affected by its cheer- 
less influence. This is not honest controversy. Nor, 

God, but that these followers of Christ consulted their own judgment 
respecting them. All this clearly proves that antiquity ranges it- 
self with reason and scripture on the side of the 20th Article. 
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let me add, is it judicious. It will gather no response 
from either presbyterians or churchmen. Your railings 
will not induce the one denomination or the other to 
regard the touching and sublime prayers of the English 
liturgy, either as ' a solemn farce, or a handle for 
scoffers.' Amongst such, they, at least, will scruple to 
class themselves. 

But let us to the point. The ground I took up in the 
' Sermons on the Church ' was this : I maintained the 
lawfulness and expediency of liturgical prayers, while at 
the same time I admitted the lawfulness and propriety 
of extemporaneous prayers. And the course of reply 
to this which you have adopted, is reluctantly to admit 
that presbyterians * do not maintain the absolute unlaw- 
fulness of all forms of prayer, but that they do object to 
the use of a fixed form in conducting the devotions of 
the church.' That is, you allow it to be lawful for in- 
dividuals who cannot do better, to use a book of prayer 
in family worship, but assert that the use of a prayer 
book in public worship is utterly objectionable. You 
are not outspoken enough to assert the unlawfulness of 
a liturgy, but you very nearly affirm it when you say 
that all forms are not absolutely unlawful, and illustrate 
that condescending admission, by ' the requirements 
of circumstances and the incapacity of the head of a 
family.' From this — the ground maintained by me, 
and the ground assumed by you— it will be seen on 
what side provocation on this subject has arisen. 

However, the line you have taken puts me on my 
defence, and renders it necessary for me to prove the 
lawfulness of liturgical forms. In managing this point 
before, I appealed to the Jewish church, and shall do so 
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again. In the Old Testament we meet with frequent 
instances of forms of prayer, which were dictated and 
prescribed by God himself. This, I should think, settles 
the question of their lawfulness. That must needs he 
lawful which has the Lord for its author. Now, let us 
refer to some of these instances. 

The first I shall adduce is a form of confession. It 
will be found in the beginning of the 26th chapter of 
Deuteronomy, and was appointed to be used on the 
occasion of the presentation of the first fruits to God. 
" Thou shalt go unto the priest that shall be in those 
days, and say unto him, I profess this day unto the 
Lord thy God, that I am now come into the country 
which the Lord sware unto our forefathers to give us ; 
and thou shalt speak and say before the Lord thy God,'' 
&c. This is the injunction to pray ; the prayer itself 
occupying the next six verses. You will observe that 
God does not simply command the duty to be per- 
formed, but that he furnishes the very words in which 
it was to be performed. He does not trust it to the 
gratitude of Israel, when the harvest field was bursting 
with the golden produce, to shape gnd fashion their 
acknowledgments at their own will. ^"He tells them to 
recollect their unworthiness, to admit it, to confess it, 
and he composes a form of words' for the expression 
of their feelings. 

But again, have the goodness to turn to 1 Kings viii. 
47. In this passage, we find Solomon anticipating 
national disaster, and composing a form of confession 
to be used in the times of the foreseen captivity. He 
not only presumes that then Israel will pray, but he 
supplies them with a formula for the occasion. This, 
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confession, we find introduced into the 106tli Psalm, 
which, (as the 47th verse tells us) was intended to be a 
kind of captivity-litany for Israel. And if we consult 
the book of Daniel, we shall find that that eminent 
saint, placed in the very circumstances which Solomon 
foresaw, disdained not to use the very words of the 
confession which he had composed. 1 This is a form of 
prayer. 

The same chapter in Deuteronomy to which I have 
already referred, contains a second form of prayer. It 
is a strain of supplication, intended to be used at the 
season of the " tithing the tithes of increase." It is a 
form, for the express words are supplied. It is a pre- 
scribed form, for the injunction to use it accompanies 
the prayer itself ; and it is one of a general character, 
for it implores God " to look down from his holy 
habitation, from heaven, and bless his people Israel, and 
the land which he had given them, as he swore to their 
fathers." This then, is a form of supplication, of divine 
origin, of divine appointment. What is the inference 
honestly deducible from this ? That God ^favours set 
forms of supplication in his worship. 

We can in like manner establish the lawfulness of 
forms of intercession. The form contained in Numbers 
vi. 23, is of this description. It is evidently congre- 
gational, for it was provided for Aaron and his sons, 
(the chief priests of Israel,) as the form of words in 
which they were to J)less tfye people. Being an address 
to them, it is clear that the congregation were present, 
and being a prayer, it is equally clear that it was in- 

1 Daniel ix. 5. 
T 
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tended to be part of public worship. Our conclusion 
from all this is, that liturgical forms are lawful, nay, ex- 
pedient, because sanctioned by the appointment of Deity. 
These proofs are abundantly sufficient for my purpose. 
But, strong as they are, they receive large corrobora- 
tion from a review of the Book of Psalms. So long as 
these — many of them prayers, confessions, intercessions, 
thanksgivings, — remain upon the pages of the Bible, so 
long exists there a decisive evidence that the Lord deems 
that expedient, which prejudiced mortals pronounce ob- 
jectionable. They were not designed simply to relieve 
the emotions of a troubled heart, to embody the various 
frames of a private Christian. They may, and doubtless 
have, served this purpose, uplifted the tried spirit of 
Moses, or solaced David in his many seasons of per- 
plexity. But God had other uses than these for them. 
The gift of inspired utterance was bestowed for the 
benefit of others, as much as for the comfort of the 
individual who possessed it. And therefore do we find 
many of the Psalms transferred into the Temple service, 
and by that transfer made part of the Jewish Liturgy. 
Of this we have clear proof in Scripture. The Psalm 
composed for the introduction of the ark into the 
tabernacle, was compiled from- the 96th, 105th, 
and 106th. This was a form of prayer; and that it 
was so regarded by Israel, that it was viewed by them 
not as a hymn composed for a special occasion, but as a 
stated part of the public woFship o£ God, is clear from 
this, that centuries afterwards Hezekiah restored it to 
its place in the service book. The records of the Jewish 
Church abound with evidence that God deems set forms 
of prayer both lawful and expedient. 
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Now, what is your reply to this line of proof ? I am 
literally ashamed to transcribe it. * Our author has 
quoted from the Old Testament, several poetical pas- 
sages,— but surely he knows that these were of the 
strain of songs, were probably composed in metre, and 
designed to be sung in public worship.' I most gravely 
assure you, that I know no such thing ; nor did it ever 
enter my mind, that when the worshipper of Israel uttered , 
the prayer which accompanied the offering of the first- 
fruits, or the tithing of his increase that he came into 
the temple singing an hymn. It reads to me as like a 
prayer as any composition I ever perused. I am not 
versed in the subject of the sacred poetry of the He- 
brews, and therefore I am unable to say whether these 
passages were in metre or not. Perhaps they were 
chanted, uttered in some of those * cadences,' which 
you pronounce misplaced in God's worship. Nor did 
it occur to me, that when Aaron blessed the people, 
and Moses said, "Rise up, O Lord, and let thine 
enemies be scattered," that the words were composed 
in metre, and deliberately set to music. The idea is 
certainly novel, and may reward investigation. As for 
your reply, it wants but two things to make it irresist- 
ible; — 1st, Evidence of its truth; and 2ndly, Proof 
that prayers in metre are not prayers at all. 

Let me confirm this point, —the lawfulness of forms 
of prayer, —by a second proof. I have shewn that by 
putting these into the mouths of the Israelites and en- 
joining their use in public worship, God has more than 
sanctioned them. I now shew that they have received 
the divine sanction in another way no less significant. 
When Christ was upon earth, he attended the services, 
t 2 
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both of the synagogue and temple. For what purpose 
did the Saviour mingle with the throng which crowded 
the aisles of the one, and take his place statedly amid 
the hundreds who were found in the other ? Not to be 
a spectator of doings in which he would not participate' 
not to exhibit an outward respect for an institution 
which secretly he condemned. He was there as any 
devout Israelite, for the purpose of joining in their 
services, and worshipping in the great congregation. 
And how were those services conducted ? In the fixed 
prayers of a prescribed liturgy. I perceive that you 
question the truth of this, and insinuate that even in 
the pulpit, I erred in veracity. I stated that I had 
before me at the moment I made this assertion, several 
prayers of the Jewish liturgy as it was in the days of 
the Redeemer. And you reply ' that the assertion is 
incapable of proof, that the whole statement respecting 
the use of liturgies in the synagogue rests upon the 
credit of Rabbinical writers, whese testimony is of 
little value.' So decrees Mr. Goudy, although theolo- 
gians of the very highest order have thought otherwise. 
Are you aware, or could you have been aware, when 
you made this bold statement, that this subject of the 
genuineness and authenticity of Jewish liturgies had 
occupied the minds, and exercised the laborious inves- 
tigations of Buxtorf, Lightfoot, Prideaux, Bishop Hall, 
and that prodigy of oriental learning, Archbishop 
Usher ? Are you aware that these men, some of whom 
devoted their literary life to rabbinical studies, to the 
examination of manuscripts, the collation of oriental 
authorities, were all as firmly persuaded that a liturgy 
was used in the synagogue and temple, and that por- 
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tions of it — genuine and unquestionable — nave come 
down to our own times ? I can only comprehend the 
fearlessness of your assertion, upon the ground that your 
studies have not ranged in this field, and that Prideaux' 
' Connections/ and Lightfoot's • Temple Service/ have 
not yet found a place on the shelves of your library. 
I cannot measure the acumen of your mind, nor am I 
acquainted with the extent of your learning, but the 
one must be of an unusual order, and the other sadly 
overlooked in this degenerate age, when they enable 
you to reject unceremoniously, what has passed the 
eagle-eyed criticism of the Bishop of Norwich, and the 
scrutiny of the primate of Ireland. You are an adven- 
turous controversialist. You have put yourself in the 
front of the battle against an array of the foremost 
scholars of distant and modern times. You have 
touched with the point of your lance the hitherto un- 
sullied shields of the learned I have mentioned, and of 
many another distinguished comrade of theirs. Long 
have they slept beneath the garlands of their literary 
renown, —but all this is past. A light has arisen in the 
nineteenth century, which has dispelled the dreams so 
long before believed true, and the learning of Hall, and 
Lightfoot, and Usher must be for ever eclipsed in the 
scholarship of Mr. Goudy. How unstable is literary 
reputation ! 

Now, I cannot be expected in a work of this kind to 
go into the proofs which have induced these scholars to 
agree that 'fragments of the Jewish Liturgy of the 
time of Christ are still extant. But as my position has 
been impugned, I may be (expected to do something 
more for its defence* than to shelter it behind some 
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names, however formidable or distinguished. Let me 
therefore give you a sketch of the temple service, as 
taken from the learned work of Dr. Lightfoot. ' Before 
the offering of the sacrifice, the president called upon 
them to go to prayers, which they began with this form, 
* Thou hast loved us, O Lord our God, with an ever- 
lasting love ; with great and abundant compassion, hast 
thou had mercy upon us, our Father, our King, for 
our fathers' sakes, who trusted in thee; and thou 
taughtest them statutes of life. Put into our hearts to 
know, understand, obey, learn, teach, observe, do and 
perform all the word of the doctrine of thy law in love; 
and enlighten our eyes by thy law, and cause our hearts 
to cleave to thy commandments, and unite our hearts to 
fear and love thy name,' &c. After this prayer they 
rehearsed the ten commandments, and after that, they 
said over their Phylacteries which contained four por- 
tions of the law written in four parchments. The first 
was out of Exod. xiii. 3 — 10 ; the second out of Exod. 
xiii. 10—16; the third, out of Deut. vi. 4—9; and 
the fourth, out of Deut. xi. 13 — 21. After this, there 
were three prayers more, the first of which was in this 
form, ' Truth and stability, and firm and sure, and upright 
and faithful, and good and acceptable is the word for 
us for ever and ever/ &c. &c. l After these things the 
priests lifted up their hands, and blessed the people in 
that form of words which is in Num. vi. 23, • the Lord 
bless thee and keep thee,' &c. To which the people 
answered, ' Blessed be the Lord God, the God of Israel 
from everlasting to everlasting.' 

'After this blessing, the meat and drink offerings 
1 For the take of brevity these prayers are not given in roll. 
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were offered, when there began the singing of the 
psalms and the music ; after this the psalms, the proper 
psalms which were appointed for the seven days of the 
week. The psalm for the Sabbath was the 92nd/ l 

This was the ordinary temple service. But on peculiar 
days, peculiar psalms were used. Thus on the feast of 
trumpets were used, at morning service, the 81st. and 
at evening service, the 29th. 

I shall not delay my argument by an introduction of 
the Liturgy used in the synagogue service. If you are 
curious about such ' pretended liturgies/ you will find 
them in the appendix to this letter. 2 At present, I 
shall only pause to adduce some authorities in support 
of the general position that liturgies were used by the 
Jews in the times of Christ. I have stated in the 
general the names of learned men, who after long exa- 
mination, held that opinion ; and although I might rest 
my position upon this, and leave it to you to prove them 
wrong, I shall relieve you of a little of your difficulties, 
by putting you in possession of some testimonies on the 
subject. In the Work of the learned Fagius upon the 
Chaldee paraphrase, you will find, (in his remarks on 
Levit. xvi.) the very form of confession used by the 
High Priest, when he offered the sin-offering on the 
day of atonement. In the works of Du Flessis, a 
deservedly high authority of the French presbyterian 
church, you will find this admission :—' There was a 
solemn confession in their sacrifices of old, whereof, 
besides that we have certain footsteps in the law, we 
have the very form (formulam) in the prophets. In the 

1 Lightfbot's Temple Service, chap, ix; sect: 4. 
• See Appendix I. 
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books of the Jews, the very express words are extant, 
which the Priests had to produce/ 1 And in the Work 
of Capellus (quoted below) we meet with this remark, 
' the Prayer for which Peter and John went up to the 
Temple, was that which the Jews called 'the lesser 
oblation/ which answered to the evening oblation pre- 
scribed by the law/ £ 

I leave it to you to meet these authorities — to defend, 
if you can, your position that the Jews had no liturgy, 
and that no fragments of it are extant. Your contest 
lies not with me, but with men of whom I am an humble 
student, whose extent of learning is universally admit- 
ted, and whose names are in themselves a warrant for 
the truth of the assertions they advance. 3 I assume 
(as I think I am justified in doing) that the Jews had 
Liturgies, that they used Liturgies in the Temple and 
the Synagogue. I know that Jesus Christ, the uner- 
ring wisdom of God attended the services of each ; I 
know that he must have been there as a worshipper, 
and from all these facts, I draw this conclusion, (inva- 
lidate it if you can,) that liturgical forms are lawful and 

1 De Missft, &c. lib. i. cap. v. * Spicelegium, in Acts iii. 

8 The authorities given above can be corroborated by another tes- 
timony. Archbishop Usher obtained out of the library of the learned 
Scaliger, a Samaritan chronicle written in Arabic* ' and translated out 
of that tongue into the Hebrew. Both these high authorities admitted 
the genuineness of this document. The following is a passage from 
it. * At that time (the death of the emperor Adrian) the high priest 
took away that most excellent book, which was in their hands, ever 
since the peaceable and calm times of the Israelites, which contained 
those songs and prayers, which were ever used before their sacrifices. 
For before every one of their several sacrifices, they had their several 
songs, still used in their times of peace : all which, accurately written 
were transmitted to the subsequent generations from the times of 
Moses unto this day, by the ministry of the high priest.' 
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expedient, since Christ sanctioned them by worship- 
ping in them. 

I have now carried my assertion into a demonstra* 
tion. And what is your reply ? • It is a most absurd 
principle, that what Christ did not rebuke, he therefore 
sanctioned.' How ingenious, and yet how uncandid. 
This is not my principle, and you know that it is not. 
My principle was that Christ not only forbore to rebuke 
these services, and thus negatively admitted them, but 
that he partook of them, and thus positively sanctioned 
them. Your reply is not an answer, it is an evasion. I 
could not satfsfactorily rest my position upon a proof 
negative, and therefore I placed it upon a proof posi- 
tive. If you never opened your lips against popery, 
I could not therefore logically infer that you favoured it ; 
but if I saw you each Sabbath in a mass -house, I could 
logically infer that you approved of it. In that case 
the evidence would be positive. This is the species 
of evidence I adduced in support of my proposition, that 
Christ favoured set forms of prayer ; and you answer me 
by impugning another species of evidence which I 
never adduced. 

So far then with respect to the mind of God on this 
point. I must now call your attention to a third line 
of proof. I have shewn that God gave forms of prayer 
to Israel, that the Lord Jesus respected them and used 
them. I shall now shew that he approves of them for 
the Christian, as he did for the Jewish church: * In 
proof of this, I remind {you that he composed (or com- 
piled) a form of prayer which he desired his disciples to 
use. This is ' the Lord's prayer.' I have already given 
the reasons which induce me to regard this as a form, 
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as well as a pattern or model ; and therefore may be 
excused from repeating my proofs. But I cannot for- 
bear from observing that you have not answered them. 
I shewed that our Lord's words were express, " When 
ye pray, say, Our Father," &c. If this be not putting 
words — prearranged words, into his disciples' lips, I am 
ignorant of the meaning of language. To this you have 
not replied. I shewed that the primitive church used 
the Lord's prayer as a form. To this you have not 
replied ; for in controversy, I cannot call an unsupported 
contradiction a reply. But what is the answer yon 
have advanced ? ' that the name of Christ does not 
occur in it, and therefore it is not a form.' Admirable 
logic ! ' That the Apostles never used it as a form.' 
Marvellous extent of knowledge ! How know you that 
they never used it ? Does it follow because Paul does 
not recite it in his letter to the Romans and to Philemon, 
that therefore he never used it ; that because Peter 
delivered two or three sermons in the Acts without 
introducing it, therefore he never used it? Is this 
argument ? Are these scholar-like conclusions ? You 
might as well infer, because the biographer of Bishop 
Heber does not mention that he used the Lord's prayer, 
that therefore he did not use it. But there is one an- 
swer put in to my arguments on this point, which I 
cannot abstain from noticing. It is one you very fre- 
quently give, the answer of unsustained assertion. You 
say ' that the Lord's prayer was never prescribed by 
Christ as a form for his people.' Perhaps you may 
think otherwise when you read the following quotation, 
which (as it is taken from the Larger Catechism of 
the church of Scotland,) ought to be more familiar to 
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you than to me. ' Quest. 186. What rule hath God 
given for our direction in the duty of prayer ? A. The 
whole word of God is of use to direct us in the duty of 
praying, but the special rule of direction is that form of 
prayer which our Saviour Christ hath taught his disci- 
ples, commonly called ' the Lord's prayer.' Qu. 187. 
How is the Lord's prayer to be used ? A. The Lord's 
prayer is not only for direction as a pattern, according to 
which we are to make other prayers, but may also be 
used as a prayer, so that it be done with understanding, 
&c.' It is your business, not mine, to reconcile your- 
self with the documents of your church. 1 I am only 
concerned with the facts that the Lord's prayer is a 
form, that Christ composed it, that he enjoined his 
disciples to ' say' it, and with the necessary inference 
that forms of prayer can neither be unlawful nor inexpe- 
dient. It were truly, and without exaggeration, ' an 
impeachment on Christ's wisdom, to say otherwise.* 

I now come to the consideration of your assertion, 
that ' the testimony of Christian antiquity is in favour 
of the manner of prayer which presbyterians adopt, and 
against the use of liturgies.' This is a bold declaration, 
and one which I should have expected you to substan- 
tiate by copious references to Christian antiquity. But 
proof and assertion are not identical, and it not unfre- 
quently happens that a controversialist who draws 
largely on the one, is but scantily supplied with the 
other. Instead of citing passages from many fathers, 

1 It may be added to the above that in the * Directory for Worship,' 
of the church of Scotland, it is recommended * that this form be used 
in the prayers of the church. 1 

8 See Appendix K. 
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decrees from many councils, you content yourself for 
the establishment of this important position, with one 
paragraph out of Tertullian, and one sentence from 
Bingham. I shall take you on these grounds, and do my 
cause the justice, and you the inconvenience of leaving 
you without the support of your own authorities. First 
with regard to Tertullian. Your quotation is this: — 
' Looking up to heaven, they spread abroad their hands, 
because innocent ; uncovered their heads, because not 
ashamed ; and without a monitor, because they prayed 
from the heart.' In the context, Tertullian is speaking 
of the loyalty of the Christians, manifested in their 
prayers for the Roman emperor. Now, be so good as 
to look into this passage agaiq, and you will perceive to 
what an absurdity it will lead you, if understood according 
to your interpretation. You quote it to prove that the 
people prayed freely, because they prayed ' without a 
monitor.' This will prove too much,, because it will 
prove that they prayed without a minister, without any 
one to lead their devotions. And was this, think you, the 
quaker-like character of the early christian assemblies, 
that every man, in the isolated abstraction of his own 
piety, made his prayers by himself, there being no mouth- 
piece or leader of the service. What rule or authority you 
have for expounding the words ' without a monitor,* to 
mean ' without a prayer-book,' I am at a loss to conjec- 
ture, for certainly in no classic author I ever perused, 
have I seen '. monitor* in the sense of ' Prayer-book.' 
It signifies simply a prompter, and I have just as much 
right to refer that to the minister who suggests the 
prayer to the congregation, as you have to refer it to a 
book of Common Prayer. No, Sir, whatever may have 
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been Tertullian's meaning, it was not his meaning to re- 
present a Christian congregation as amass of separated 
individuals, without any bond or unity of worship among 
them. The sense which has been put upon this passage 
by the best scholars, is, that the early Christians did not 
need to be urged to pray for their sovereign, they did 
it out of the impulses of religious loyalty ; they prayed 
without any one to prompt them, because they prayed 
from the heart, ' sine monitore quia de pectore.' I think 
you will not take much by your quotation from Tertul- 
lian, and as he is the only ancient you cite in support 
of this dogmatic declaration, ' the early fathers know 
nothing of liturgies/ it is to be presumed that this 
dubious passage is the entire strength of your position 
in that quarter. 

Now," let us turn to Bingham, * whose learning* (to 
use your own words,) * is undoubted.' Your quotation 
from this learned ornament of the Church of England 
is this ; ' for several centuries, every bishop and pastor 
might adopt what method and words he thought proper, 
changing it when he pleased.' I confess that I was 
amazed, when I saw the name of this high authority 
cited upon your side, for I knew that Bingham had 
devoted a large portion of the thirteenth book of his 
' Antiquities of the Christian Church/ to the express 
purpose of proving that liturgies were used in the 
church from the very earliest times ; and that therefore, 
in the whole circle of the learned, you could not have 
named an author more entirely and successfully opposed 
to your theory than he was. But let us examine this quo- 
tation. I must call upon you, Sir, to read it again, that 
you may satisfy yourself, that it is transcribed from 
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your discourse, with syllabic accuracy ; and I must call 
upon my readers to re-peruse it, that they may under- 
stand the shifts to which the advocates of a hopeless 
cause are sometimes reduced. And now that this 
has been done, I shall transcribe Bingham's words. 
• Though there was but one form of worship throughout 
the whole church, as to what concerned the substance 
of Christian worship ; yet every bishop was at liberty to 
form his own liturgy, in what method and words he thought 
proper, only keeping to the analogy of faith and sound 
doctrine.' 1 Contrast these two passages, Bingham's 
real words, and Bingham's reputed words. Observe 
what is introduced, and what is omitted in your quota- 
tion. Observe that Bingham testifies to the existence, 
the use of liturgies, and that you make him to testify to 
the use of free, unprecomposed prayers, and then say 
whether that cause be not desperate, which requires 
such tactics to uphold it. 

And now let me supply what is lacking in you. 
It did not suit you to quote largely from antiquity 
on this point ; but it may suit me. And probably, 
when you have concluded the perusal of my quota- 
tions, you may think differently of the knowledge of 
the early fathers respecting liturgies. Before addu- 
cing these, I think it necessary to make a few observa- 
tions respecting the character of the ancient liturgies. 
It seems probable that at first the prayers of the church 
were not arranged in that systematic or methodical 
order in which they are found in the records of the 

1 The place where the quotation is found is not given in * Presby- 
terianism defended.' A ready reference, perhaps, was not desirable. 
The passage will be found in Book ii. c. 6. §. 2. 
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third and fourth centuries. Nor was this to be expected. 
Regularity and symmetry belong to communities in set- 
tled, tranquil circumstances. This was Dot the condi- 
tion of infant Christianity. Her churches were tossed 
by successive tempests of trouble, and a complete sys- 
tematic form of public prayer, could scarcely be looked 
for till the days of agitation had passed away. But at 
the same time it will be found, that pre-composed and 
fixed prayers were in use in the churches. Laws ex- 
isted in the time of Alfred, yet but fragments of them 
have reached us. Statutes were made for the Hep- 
tarchy, yet not all at once collected or arranged. Yet 
in consequence of these defects, no one doubts that laws 
and statutes there were. 

I turn, first, to Clement of Alexandria. 1 In his 
• Stromata,' speaking of the church, he calls it ■ the 
congregation of those who prostrated themselves in 
prayer, having, as it were, one common voice.' This 
expression shews that the prayers used then, were such 
as all could verbally, vocally join in. The same author 
mentions a form of supplication used over the penitents, 
in the close of which are these words, ' that they may 
receive angelical absolution. ' How could he know these 
words, or be aware that they would be used on the 



1 I forbear to quote from Justin, (a. d. 140.) and Irenaeus, (167) 
because the proofs from them would occupy too much space. They 
are inferential rather than direct proofs ; as, for example, they inci- 
dentally quote expressions from prayers, which being found in early 
liturgies, shew that those liturgies were familiar to them. But the 
collation of the liturgy with the passages in these writers, could not 
be made in a short compass. The proof, however, though arrived at 
by a circuitous process, is both interesting and conclusive. 
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special occasion alluded to, if they had not been part of 
a form of prayer ? 

I refer, next, to Tertullian. In his celebrated work, 
his 'Apology/ you will find this passage, 'We meet 
together, and as men drawn up in battle, we set upon 
God with supplications. This violence is acceptable 
with God. We pray for the emperors, for their officers 
and powers, for the state of the world, for the peace of 
their government, and for the continuance of the em- 
pire. We pray for emperors, that they might have a 
long life, and a quiet reign, that their family might be 
safe, their armies valiant, their people virtuous, and all 
the world at peace.' x It is not likely that these were 
but the topics of extemporaneous prayer. They are 
stated to be the common, the regular parts of their ordi- 
nary supplications, and are classed so methodically, that 
we cannot but recognize in them the members of a well- 
known form. If the passage speaks of extempore prayer, 
the adoption of the same line of supplication, and the per- 
petual recurrence of the same topics, make it virtually a 
form. But we can set this point at rest. In the eighth 
book of the • Apostolic Constitutions,' — one of the most 
ancient documents of Christianity, — you will find the 
liturgy called the Clementine,* and in it this passage ; 
• Further, we call upon thee, O Lord, for the king, and all 
that are in authority ; for the success of the army, that 
they may be kindly disposed towards us ; that leading our 

1 Cap. zzxiz. 
* This name has been given to this very ancient liturgy from its 
being ascribed by the early church to Clement, the friend of PauL 
The book in which it is preserved must be very ancient, as it is quoted 
by Epiphanius, and several of the early fathers. 
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whole life in quietness, we may glorify thee through 
Jesus Christ our hope/ I think it can scarcely admit 
of a doubt, that TertuUian in the passage cited, referred 
to this prayer, the prayer for Christ's Church militant, 
in the Communion Service of one of the most ancient 
liturgies in the world. 

The next writer to whom I shall refer is Origen. In 
his homilies we find this passage, ' We frequently say 
in our prayers, Grant us, O Almighty God, grant us a 
portion with thy prophets, grant us a portion with thine 
apostles, grant that we may be found at the feet of thy 
only begotten Son.' ! Again in his work against Celsus, 
(Kb. vi,) he says, ' that the Christians used the or- 
dered or prescribed prayers, as became them, con- 
tinually, night and day.' The former of these passages 
is sd conclusive, that the centuriators of Magdeburg 
have admitted from it, that unquestionably forms of 
prayer were used in the church in the times of 
Origen. 

My next quotation is from Cyprian. ' The minister 
before prayer, prepares the hearts of the brethren, by 
premising a preface, and saying, ' Lift up your hearts/ 
that whilst the people answer, • We lift them up to the 
Lord/ they may be admonished at that time to think of 
nothing but the Lord only/ 2 If you refer to the 
liturgy called ' St. Mark's/ a liturgy used from the 
very earliest times in the churches of Alexandria, you 
will find that it commences with this formularv, to 
to which Cyprian has alluded. 

I shall now call your attention, not to a single Father, 

1 18th. Horn, in Jeremiam. 2 De Oratrone Domini. 
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but to a collection of Fathers, We shall turn to the 
decrees of the Council of Laodicea, (a..d. 361.) The 
] 5th canon of this council ordains, ' that none should 
chant in the church, but those who went into the read- 
ing-desk, and chanted from the book/ The 18th 
orders, that ' the same liturgy of prayers shall be 
used at nones and vespers,' — that is, afternoon and 
evening services. The 19th enjoins, that ' after the 
bishop's sermon, should follow the prayer for the cate- 
chumens, and afterwards the prayer for the penitent, 
and then the three prayers for the faithful or communi- 
cants, the first whereof was to be in silence, and the 
second and third in audible invocation.' 

I do not think I require to go farther. I could add 
to my quotations even to the filling of a volume. I 
could refer you to Basil, who (as Nazianzen says 1 ) 
' among other services done to the church of Cesarea, 
composed forms of prayer, and formularies for the 
communion service.' I could refer you to his liturgy, 
yet extant, and, at this moment lying before me. I 
could refer you to Augustine, who has written a cir- 
cumstantial account of the great African liturgy, divid- 
ing it regularly into its five parts. And if my limits 
admitted of it, I could shew that in many parts of her 
liturgy,— a liturgy which scholars the most refined, and 
critics the most approved, have praised in the language 
of unrestrained admiration, but in ' whose extravagant 
eulogies you can feel no sympathy,' — the Church of 
England treads in the very footsteps of the most an- 
cient churches, and, after the lapse of many centuries, 

1 Orat. 20, in laud. Basilii, p. 340. 
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echoes the very strains of adoration which were heard 
at Carthage, and Alexandria, and Jerusalem. But I 
forbear. I have quoted largely, and feel it unneces- 
sary to extend my proofs. 

And why have I quoted thus largely ? Because of 
your marvellous assertion, ' the testimony of Christian 
antiquity is in favour of the manner of prayer which 
Presbyterians adopt, and against the use of liturgies. 
The early fathers knew nothing of them.' Will you 
now reiterate this proposition ? or does the evidence 
from antiquity, which has been just presented to you, 
substantiate an observation I have made more than 
once, that facts and assertions are not always the same ? 
It is hazardous to pronounce upon opinions, until we 
have taken the trouble to investigate them. 

And now, before I leave this subject of ancient litur- 
gies, allow me to put one question to you. On what 
principle do you condemn forms of prayer in the church, 
and allow forms of psalmody in the meeting-house ? I 
observe that you endeavour to escape from the diffi- 
culty of Psalms being used in the synagogue service, 
under the shelter of the distinction, that ' these were 
psalm prayers— -oi the strain of songs, and probably 
composed in metre.' And it is not impossible that you 
may endeavour to make out that the passages from 
Christian liturgies I have quoted, ' were psalm-prayers 
and, composed in metre.' I therefore repeat my ques- 
tion, —on what principle do you affirm that prescribed 
hymns are lawful, and prescribed prayers unlawful ? 
It is a distinction wholly incomprehensible to me. A 
congregation can allow themselves to agree upon a set 
psalm book, to say over its words in metre, to follow 
u 2 
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the minister in repeating every line he gives out, but 
holds it an abomination to use a Prayer Book. They 
talk of ' stinting the spirit ' by the use of a volume of 
prose intercessions, but never dream of doing it by 
that of a volume of metrical intercessions. Turn one 
of the psalms of David into a prayer, print it in a book, 
and tell a congregation to use it, and lo! it. is a 
remnant of popery, a despite to the Spirit ; but turn 
it into verse, (however grotesque) print it in a book, 
and tell a congregation to use it, and forthwith it be- 
comes the very homage of the heart, free and accept- 
able adoration. Compose a hymn or a paraphrase 
such as Watts has written, or such as flowed from 
the mind of Charles Wesley, and the soul can as- 
cend to God through it in the very fervour of rap- 
turous extacy ; but put the same thoughts and the 
same words, — equally spiritual, equally evangelical, 
equally devotional,— into the shape, of a prayer such as 
Chrysostom has framed when ' the fire kindled within 
him/ and it is * a fettering of the Spirit, — a damper of 
devotion, — the converter of religion into a bodily ser- 
vice.' Excuse me, Sir, but I cannot understand these 
nice distinctions. I cannot see, when people go to 
meeting with a psalm book, why other people may not 
go to church with a Prayer Book. To be consistent, 
you should (and I entreat you for consistency's sake 
to move upon the subject at the next meeting of Synod) 
have extemporaneous, unprepared hymns, as well as 
extemporaneous prayers. Your ministers must be 
trained to a new power. They must learn to be ex- 
tempore versifiers, as well as extempore supplicants. 
They must encourage the creation of a professorship of 
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the art at Belfast and Aberdeen. When this improvi- 
satori accomplishment is attained, then, but not till then, 
shall I see consistency in Presbyterian worship, and 
sound sense in Presbyterian objections. But till then, 
would it not be prudent either to lay aside psalmody, 
or to cease from the censure of liturgies ? 

We may now pass on from antiquity, and go to the 
consideration of another point on which we are at issue, 
— the opinions of the reformers respecting forms of 
prayer. In the ' Sermons on the Church/ I quoted a 
passage from a letter of Calvin to the Protector of Eng- 
land, for the purpose of shewing that that eminent re- 
former was not averse to forms of prayer in public 
worship. I shall do him the justice of quoting it again. 
' I do highly approve of a fixed form of prayer and 
ecclesiastical rites ; that from it, it shall not be lawful 
for pastors in the discharge of their duty to depart : 
1st." that there may be a provision for the ignorance 
and unskilfalness of some ; 2ndly. that the agreement 
of all the churches among themselves may more cer- 
tainly appear ; and 3rdly. that the unsettled levity of 
some who affect novelties might be met. So also, it is 
fit that there should be a fixed catechism, a fixed ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, and also a public form 
of prayer.' This is the passage. I conceived, and still 
conceive that it expresses an opinion on the part of 
Calvin, favourable to forms of prayer. And how 
meet you this testimony ? By a quotation of a con- 
text which has nothing to do with the subject : ' In 
order that the native vigour of the gospel should not 
lauguish, it is incumbent on you to find out fit and able 
preachers/ And you go the length — the ungracious 
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length — of calling my ' deliberate suppression of this, 
unfair and disingenuous.' In what respect, I demand, 
have I deserved this uncourteous term ? Because I 
cited from an author all that bore upon the subject of 
which I was treating, and forbore to cite him upon a 
subject of which I was not treating. I have looked into 
Calvin's letter, and find that he is giving counsel to the 
Protector upon three points — all separate and uncon- 
nected — preaching, prayer, and discipline. I was con- 
cerned with but one of these, and I quoted the para- 
graph which embraced that one, and because I did not 
go on to quote him upon a subject with which I had no 
more concern than I had with astronomy, you please to 
accuse me of unfairness. Rev. Sir, this ruse de guerre 
will not do. You shall not escape from the point under 
a cloud of personal incivility. I have not altered 
Calvin's words, I have not misrepresented his meaning. 
I have not Jcept back any thing truly connected with the 
subject in hand. I quoted him to prove that he was 
not averse to forms of prayer, and I appeal to the quota- 
tion itself, for evidence that I am right in that opinion. 
Gainsay its plain, intelligible words if you can. If you 
are able, make it appear that the words ' I highly.approve 
of a form of prayer and ecclesiastical rites ' mean ' I 
utterly disapprove of them.' Make it appear, if you are 
able, that the words ' it shall not be lawful for pastors 
to depart from it,' are but a paraphrase for ' Let minis- 
ters pray as they will.' The attempt will be a failure. 
I at least, have not laboured to gloss over or distort the 
obvious meaning of an author. If there be ' unfair- 
ness,' it is not with me ; if there be ' disingenuousness,' 
my page is not stained by it. I believe that Calvin 
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meant what he said, that he intended to advise Lord 
Somerset to have a settled liturgy. I shall not say that 
Calvin's preferences were towards forms of prayer, nor 
did I ever say it ; hut I do say that his liberality forms 
a remarkable contrast with the exclusiveness of his dis- 
ciples ; that though he preferred free prayers in Geneva, 
he did not condemn, — nay, he recommended — a liturgy 
in England. 

You mistake most lamentably, if you conceive that 
Calvin's views on this subject harmonize with the ultra 
position you have taken up. Calvin had no prejudiced 
dislike to a prayer book. Witness the fact, that in the 
year 1541, when Germany was devastated by war and 
pestilence, he induced the magistrates of Geneva to 
appoint a day for solemn supplication on account of 
these judgments, and that the prayers used in that 
day's service were of his own composition. 1 Witness 
the facts, that he composed a liturgy which is to be 
found in the eighth volume of his works : that a liturgy 
of his composition was used in the French reformed 
Church, and another in the church of Geneva ; that he 
has expressed his regret that the former contained no 
form of absolution, which ' he would have introduced, 
but, some fearing that the novelty of it would give 
offence, he was over-easy in yielding to them. 9 * Witness 
the fact, that at the end of each of his homilies is to be 
found a regularly pre-composed and pre-written prayer 
suited to the subject of his discourse, which (awful to 
relate ! ) he used in the pulpit. If all this does not 
betoken that Calvin had no objection to, nay, rather 

1 * Precationes, quibus in iis uterentur, conscripsi.'' Epist. p. 263. 
* Epist de quibusdam ecclesiae ritibiis. 
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approved of set forms of prayers, know not what evi- 
dence will justify a conclusion. All these facts may be 
new to you, but they are not the less unquestionable. 
And now, I leave you to invalidate my testimonies from 
Calvin. 

Depriving you of the Swiss reformer, it is scarcely 
generous to strip you of any more auxiliaries. But the 
tone and temper of your discourse exonerate me from 
the necessity of pursuing any other course in my reply, 
than that of rigid justice to my cause. You have 
quoted from the learned Capellus. Allow me to quote 
from him likewise. When professor of divinity at 
Saumur, this light of the French reformed Church de- 
livered in his discourse respecting liturgies, this com- 
mendation of the English service: — (I commend the 
passage to your most attentive consideration.) * At the 
reformation, the liturgy or service of the church was 
purged from all popish superstition and idolatry. And 
then, set forms of liturgy were composed and prescribed 
by the several authors of the reformation in the countries 
where they lived, (as in Germany, France, England, 
Scotland, Belgium) varying as little as might be from 
the ancient forms of the primitive church. And these 
set forms have been used with profit and advantage, by 
the reformed churches in every nation ; till at last of 
very late, there arose in England a sort of morose, fro- 
ward, nice, and scrupulous, not to say superstitious men, 
who, upon very slight and slender reasons, have thought 
fit not only to disparage, but abrogate the liturgy hitherto 
used in the church, and, instead, have substituted the 
directory (as they call it) in its room ; which contains 
no certain forms in words, but only heads ; leaving it 
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to each pastor to express himself in what words he 
pleases. To which some other furious and mad men 
have added, that it is unlawful 'to use any prescribed 
form of prayer ; and that a godly man cannot with a 
safe conscience be present at them.' 1 Such is the tes- 
timony of a presbyterian, and one lauded and quoted 
by yourself. How unhappily for your cause do your 
witnesses speak. How is this ? Because the candid, 
liberal presbyterianism of Calvin, Beza, and Capellus, is 
not the presbyterianism of the Rev. Mr. Goudy. 

I believe I may conclude that the question of the law- 
fulness and expediency of fixed forms of prayer is set- 
tled. I have tried the question by an appeal to the 
Jewish Church, and shown that forms of prayer were 
dictated to that people by God. (2.) I have proved 
that the synagogue and temple service were liturgical. 
(3.) I have shown that the Lord Jesus sanctioned these 
services, by participating in them. (4.) I have shown 
that Christ composed for, and delivered to, his church a 
prayer which was to be used, and which was used as a 
form. (5.) I have shown that the primitive churches 
used liturgies ; and, (6.) that the reformers have ex- 
pressed their approval of this mode of worship by com- 
piling, recommending, and using liturgical forms them- 
selves. I know of no flaw in the arguments by which 
these points are made out, no error, no perversion in the 
quotations by which they are established. I hold, there- 
fore, that my position is proved. 

I now proceed to consider your objections to fixed 
prayers, and much mistake if I do not as clearly prove 

1 Disput. 47. deliturguL 
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their utter childishness. It may be that the sketch 
drawn by the professor of Saumur, may find a likeness 
in others besides the puritans, that in times more mo- 
dern than theirs, men may be found, who upon very 
slender and slight grounds have thought fit to disparage 
the liturgy. 

Your first objection is, that ' forms of prayer leave no 
opportunity) for the spirit's working. I shall not answer 
this by an appeal to the experience of Church Christians, 
and ask of them to say whether this be truth or no. I 
shall not appeal to the thousands of believers, spirit- 
taught, advanced believers, who throng our churches, 
and feel that it is good for them to be there. What 
avails it, that ye imagine ye hold communion with God, 
that you feel the fire kindling within you, when the 
words of our unctional liturgy rise from your lips,— that, 
while you exclaim, " Give, O God, to thy servants, that 
peace which the world cannot give," you conceive that 
a heavenly peace does settle upon your souls, — that tears 
drop from your eyes in our humbling confessions, and 
gratitude throbs in your hearts at our thankful acknow- 
ledgments of mercies, — that your compassions stretch 
to the utmost bounds of the earth when ' all conditions ' 
of your fellow men are remembered before the God of 
all. What avails all this ? All these high-strung feel- 
ings, these devotional aspirations, are but the creatures 
of sickly imagination, you have it upon authority the 
most unerring, that in a liturgy there is no opportunity 
for the spirit's working. His presence is confined to 
the favoured who wait upon extemporaneous effusions, 
and listen to the * hesitating fluencies ' of unprepared 
petitions. Neither shall I appeal to the departed— to 
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Hall, 1 who * rejoiced in the chastened fervour of the 
liturgy's devotion, '—to Henry, 8 who ' knew of nothing 
in the divine service of the church to which he could not 
heartily say, Amen ; ' — to Clarke, 3 ' who reverenced the 
liturgy next to the Bible, and found it so filled with the 
spirit of holiness, that it ever claimed the heart-felt 
tribute of his love ;' to Winter, 4 whose * mind at times 
has been so elevated in joining in the prayers, that he 
could have received the summons of death with joy.' 
These men must have lived and died under a delusion. 
But I shall appeal to presbyterians themselves, and ask 
by a "parity of reasoning, what opportunity is there for 
the Spirit's working, when not one of them makes the 
prayer. If we are stinted, what are ye ? You do not 
give way, each man, to the workings or thoughts of his 
own mind. You put yourselves into the hands of one 
man, who thinks for you, composes for you, arranges 
for you, expresses for you, prays for you. You may 
wish to pray for something else than his fancy or con- 
venience selects, but you cannot ; you must follow the 
minister, or cease to be members of a worshipping con- 
gregation. You may wish to dwell longer, or more 
fully, or more specially upon some one point, but you 
cannot ; you must move with the minister. If then we 
are tied down to set words, what are you? If we fol- 
low Chrysostom or Cranmer, you, doubtless, have the 
richer privileges of following Mr. Goudy. Why, Sir, 
what an absurdity is this. Do you not know that your 
congregation prays by a form, that you make it for them, 
make it on the spot, or make it on the Saturday even, 

1 A Baptist. ' A Non-conformist. 3 A Methodist. 

4 A Dissenting Minister. 
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make it out of your own originality, or from some conve- 
nient ' helps ; ' and that when you speak it or repeat it, 
your hearers follow you, as ours, .do our Prayer Book. 
If then the use of one form ' stints the spirit,' does not 
equally the use of the other ? But I am not so unjust 
as to attach such a consequence to either mode. God 
forbid that I should say that the pious, the spiritual 
presbyterian may not enjoy as rich a gale of spiritual 
influences while following the prayer of his minister, as 
the churchman does in adopting the petitions of his 
Prayer Book. The only difference I can see is this, 
that the churchman is more at liberty to pray. He is 
sure of his ground, he has studied his liturgy, his con- 
science can go with his prayers, his principles can accord 
with its views. He knows that nothing of man's inven- 
tion at the moment can be added to it, and that, freed 
from all necessity of examining, and considering, and 
weighing a petition before he adopts it, he can resign 
himself with unembarrassed feelings to the current of 
devotion, and throw his very soul into the prayer he is 
uttering, as though it were the original outbreathings of 
his own heart. 

The supposed freedom then, of Presbyterians in 
prayer, is but an imagination. They pray by a form, 
the form provided by the minister, and that minister 
may mislead them. His judgment may err, his enthu- 
siasm may carry him away, he may speak rashly, •' un- 
advisedly with his lips." Is this an idle supposition, a 
needless apprehension ? Nay, for the thing has hap- 
pened. Mr. S terry, one of Cromwell's chaplains, 
prayed thus for his master ; ' Make him, O God, the 
brightness of his Father's glory, and the express image 
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of his person/ Mr. Crosse at St. Mildred's in 1 643, 
thus prayed ; ' If thou dost not finish the good work 
which thou hast begun in the reformation of the church, 
thou wilt shew thyself to be the God of confusion, and 
such an one as by cunning, stratagems hast contrived 
the destruction of thine own children/ What Christian 
could retain the serenity of his mind, could maintain 
a prayerful temper in the hearing of blasphemies such 
as these. I admit that such outrages upon religion are 
unusual. Still they are possible ; and the possibility 
is calculated to induce a spirit of doubt and eaution, 
certainly not favourable to the freedom or comfort of 
devotion. 

Your hext objection to fixed words of prayer consists 
in their ' want of adaptation to the varying states of 
the church, and the wants of believers ? * You discover 
in this respect, an advantage in extemporaneous pray- 
ers, ' of which those confined to the use of a fixed 
liturgy, are wholly deprived/ Is this so } Do facts 
bear out this assertion ? It is very true that in free 
prayers, ministers are at liberty to bring cases of dis- 
tress, of trial> of sickness, under the consideration of 
their hearers, and before a throne of grace. And, I 
thank God, we can do the same. You have forgotten, 
that, independent of the ordinary morning and evening 
services of the church, there is a special provision, or 
supply of occasional prayers to meet peculiar, but not 
uncontemplated, exigences. To shew that this supply 
is by no means so scanty as to involve the difficulty 
you deplore, I am content to take the very cases you 
have presented in illustration of your position. You 
suppose the case of private grief or domestic calamity. 
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What can the Church of England do in this case? 
The minister can tell the congregation (and it is often 
done) of an affliction which has befallen, a trial 
which has visited members of the flock, and then unite 
with them in laying the case before the Father of all 
consolation ;—' We commend to thy fatherly mercy, all 
those who are any ways afflicted or distressed in mind, 
body, or estate, (especially those for whom our prayers 
are desired,) that it may please thee to comfort and 
relieve them according to their several necessities, 
giving them patience under their sufferings, and a happy 
issue out of all their afflictions/ And yet you say, 
' that tied down to a form, the minister must go through 
the usual round of vague and irrelevant supplications, 
nor can he, even distantly, allude to the subject,' SfC. I 
ask you, is this just, is it candid, is it true ? 

I take your other case. You suppose the instance 
of '.national visitations, desolation spreading over a 
country, a scourge pursuing its course.' And what is 
the description you have been pleased to give of the 
situation of the church at such a juncture, 'The 
minister cannot allude to that fearful scourge to which 
the eyes of all are directed. He dares not with any 
particular reference to it implore the Divine mercy, 
or deprecate the Divine judgment.' Sufficiently sad, 
this state of ministerial helplessness, melancholy if 
true. But is it true ? You have not mentioned what 
the desolations are which overspread a smiling land, 
what the scourge is which pursues its desolating course, 
but from the general strain of this affecting passage, 
I conclude that you had in your view the misery of an 
unpropitious season, and the scourge of a destructive 
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pestilence. And now, Sir, is it possible that you 
could be ignorant that the sagacity of the compilers 
of the liturgy had foreseen these very contingencies, 
and armed the church with prayers, asking mercy and 
deprecating judgments. If the Lord make the heaven 
brass to us, and command no rain to fall, there is a 
supplication for such a special time of need. If the 
tempest visit the earth and the flood-gates of heaven 
are opened in wrathful indignation against a rebellious 
people, so that the heart of the husbandman sinks 
within him at the dark prospect of never filling his 
hand with the sheaves of the storm-tossed corn, still 
there is a weapon in the church's armoury, a special 
prayer for ' fair weather ' is provided. If the destruc- 
tive influence of unmitigated heat, or unrestrained 
rain, has placed the dire form of famine before the 
eyes of a dismayed population, still the church need 
not be silent, there is a supplication in ' time of dearth.* 
If nation has lifted up sword against nation, and con- 
flicting hosts are struggling for a nation's overthrow 
or a kingdom's existence, our church can do that 
which Moses did when Amalek contended against 
Israel; lift up her hand to the God of battles, and 
lay before his footstool, the prayer in the time of * wars 
and tumults.' And if the last case you have mentioned 
occur, and the angel of destruction sweep by with the 
„ pestilence in his train, there is no need for 'tedious 
arrangements and multiplied consultations, and special 
prayer being issued by royal license,' neither is it the 
fact, that 'then and then only is the minister permitted 
to relieve the minds of his people, and approach with 
them to the mercy-seat to put up tardy and perhaps 
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unseasonable intercessions/ for the church has placed 
in his hands a prayer suited to the necessity, and in the 
solemn intercessions of the form ' for the time of any 
plague or sickness ' can he stand between the living* and 
the dead, and plead the atonement offered for Israel. 1 
So that to make out a case commendatory of your own 
system, and depreciatory of ours, you have either 
rashly or deliberately misrepresented the Church of 
England. This style of controversy will not answer. 
Quotations should be faithful. Statements should )>e 
facts. 

Your last objection to fixed prayers, is drawn from 
' their inaptitude to excite and sustain the attention and 
interests of the people/ 

This, I conceive, must be altogether a question of 
experience. You may possibly have found this the 
case, if ever you have so far surmounted prejudice as 
to enter one of our churches, but does it therefore fol- 
low that the religion of every one is ' converted into a 
mere bodily service/ You will find in every congrega- 
tion and under every variety of ministration, manisfesta- 
tions of that listlessness and unconcern which tell pain- 
fully that there are some * who care for none of these 
things/ They are found in the meeting house and in 
the church, under the preaching of Paul, and (per- 

1 After a hard-fought battle, which ended in a brilliant victory for 
England, the first act performed by the British admiral, was to 
gather his officers and sailors around him, to return thanks to God. 
This act so struck an officer of the enemy who was present, that he 
exclaimed, * It is no wonder that this people should be victorious.' 
He might have gone further and expressed his admiration of the 
sagacious piety of the fathers of the English Church, who centuries 
before, had provided a thanksgiving for such an occasion. 
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chance) the ministrations of Mr. Goudy. But the fault 
here is hi the heart, the state of the soul, and if it be 
averse to the things of God, I imagine that no speeies 
of service would remedy so deeply seated a defect. It 
signifies nought to me what Dr. Paley admits on this 
point. I shall bow to him as a philosopher and a 
casuist, but I shall not appeal to him on the subject of 
experimental religion. I am satisfied with the com- 
mon-place experiment of looking round our churches, 
and seeing the indications of a serious and engaged 
spirit more abundantly in them, than in any dissentmg 
house of worship I ever visited. When I hear the res- 
ponse from hundreds of tongues, the amen echoed from 
many lips, when on every side I witness the bended 
knee, and the prostrate form, and the countenance averted 
from the eye of men, neither choosing to see nor to be 
seen, I shall not err very much, if in all this I read sus- 
tained and solemn interest. I desire to pass no invi- 
dious remarks upon others, but I am free to confess that 
I never contrast the indications of devotion in a church 
with the respectful listening attitude of a meeting 
house, without feeling that to join in prayers and to 
hearken to prayers are very different things. You ap- 
pear to me thoroughly to mistake the object of congre- 
gational prayers. If it be the object of the minister to 
' excite and sustain the attention of the people,* pro- 
bably it is wise and politic to invent new matter, to 
present new pictures to the mind, to put into the peo- 
ple's hands a kind of religious kaleidescope with forms 
fantastic and ever varying, instead of the telescope 
which is always directed on the same view. But my 
notion is that the object we should have in view is not 
x 
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' to excite attention/ but to excite devotion ; not to 
minister to that detestable spirit of fastidiousness, which 
looks for novelty from man even when in the presence 
of God, but to make men so forget the mode, as to be 
alive only to the reality of prayer as a business between 
them and a heart-searching Lord. If I am to listen to 
prayer, by all means let the prayer be original, exciting, 
eccentric, catching as the incidents of a novel ; but if I 
am to pray, let me have my mind released from the 
temptation of being converted into a listener, freed 
from the power of ' some new thing/ to draw it rather to 
the prayer, than to the God of prayer. In this way, I 
wish not to have an attention excited — an interest sus- 
tained, I wish simply to be sober and calmly devotional. 
I feel it one of the very beauties of the Liturgy, that I 
have nothing new to look for in it, that in it, there is 
nothing to call back my mind from the Eternal to man's 
words, man's cleverness, man's eloquence, man's origi- 
nality. I wish then to have nothing to do with these 
things. I am about a matter in which such things are ' a 
grand impertinence.' I bless my God and my church, that 
I can " wait upon the Lord without distraction "—without 
that most injurious and insidious of all distractions, the 
distraction of giving my mind to God's ambassador, and 
his composition, and his fertility, when I should have all 
the powers of my mind rivetted upon him at whose 
throne I kneel. 'What sort of person was he/ said an 
inquirer to the captive princess respecting the Eastern 
Satrap who gave her back her freedom.' ' I know 
not/ was the. reply, 'for I never looked at him/ ' On 
whom then were your eyes fixed ? ' * On him who was 
with me in that presence — my husband/ 
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And now let me put to you this question — is it a fact 
So undeniable as you assume it, that extemporaneous 
prayer has this power you claim for it— the power ' of 
exciting attention and sustaining interest.' Let the 
presbyterian minister look round his congregation, when 
he is engaged in prayer, and tell me, from the appear- 
ance it presents, are the people listening or praying ? 
Oh, Sir, candid testimony is against your theory. I 
pray you to refer to the acknowledgments of a distin- 
guished minister of a dissenting congregation* ' The 
brethren who lead our devotions are often so outra- 
geously long and dull, that we are often prayed into a 
good frame and out of it again. It is to be regretted 
that the prayers are so much alike in the arrangement 
of the parts. Many ministers spend so much of their 
time at public meetings, and gossipping from house to 
house, that their sermons are poverty itself, and we may 
safely conclude that the prayers of such ministers are of 
the same character as their sermons. In some dissent- 
ing meetings, the introduction of a new or original con- 
ception would startle the congregation as much as the 
entrance of a spectre.' l Is there not truth in all this ? 
Is it not a fact, that in the generality of meeting-house 
prayers, there is a sameness, a repetition of the same 
ideas, nay, the same language, a recurrence to a set of 
usual phrases, so that every one knows what is likely to 
come next. Excuse me, Sir, but if I am to make a 
choice between the prayers of ordinary ministers, — men 
of ordinary powers and average common-place ability 
and gifts of utterance,— and the rich, copious, compre- 
hensive prayers of the Liturgy, prayers which have 
1 Church Member's Guide, pp. 44. 66. 243. 
X 2 
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come down from almost apostolic days, which are the 
elite of the most eloquent stores of antiquity, I shall 
stay by my own rather than seek refuge in yours. 

And now that I have answered your objections to a 
fixed form of prayer, let me tell you some of its advan- 
tages. I point to the dignified calmness, the * majestic 
simplicity' of the English liturgy. It is impassioned enough 
to harmonize with the ardour of any mind, and calm 
enough not to ruffle the even temper of the most sober. 
In it you will meet with none of those bursts of excite- 
ment, none of those strains of declamation, none of those 
impetuous expressions which sometimes cast a dishonour 
upon prayer. 1 In it there are found none of those ' rail- 
ing accusations,' none of those ' intercessions in the 
form of indictments/ which occasionally vex and disturb 
the hearts of the devotional, when a minister in an 
excited mood, prays without the control of a form. I 
am at no man's mercy when I go to church. I 
know that I can kneel down, and that from the 
time the Exhortation is delivered, till the moment 
the Grace is pronounced, I shall hear nothing to offend, 
to ruffle, to distress me. I shall not, and I desire it not, 
move either in the impetuosity of the hurricane, or be 
becalmed in the dulness of ministerial impotency. I can 
paove onwards in an even, undisturbed frame, finding 
myself supported by language which appositely ex- 
presses my wants, pictures my very desires, frames my 

1 The following remarks are from a Dissenter. • The mode of con- 
ducting the devotional part of our worship, is not always so solemn 
and methodical as might be desired. Sometimes it partakes of an 
odious familiarity, at others, too much of grimace? — Remarks on the 
present state of the Dissenting Interest. 
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emotions in terms more eloquent, more suiting my neces- 
sities and the dignity of my Maker's presence, than any 
I could devise. My minister may read badly ; but he can 
say nothing from which I can dissent, nor could he say 
what he does say, better. The congregation may be 
restless, and the minister distressed ; but I do not suffer 
for that. His heart may be subdued by domestic cala- 
mity, or his mind abstracted by some anxious conside- 
ration, or his body enfeebled by illness. But I do not 
suffer from that. I am not at the mercy of man's feel- 
ings, man's circumstances, man's intellectual or spiritual 
dulness. Thanks to the eloquent piety of past ages, — 
thanks to the discrimination of the reformers, — thanks to* 
their doctrinal soundness— thanks to their rubrics and 
arrogance-resisting canons, — thanks, above all, to that 
God, who in special mercy to the British Church, gave 
them all this wisdom, and ' prevented them with gra- 
cious favour, while he furthered them with continual 
help,' — I cannot be the victim of a fellow mortal's weak- 
ness ; — I am independent. 

A second advantage of such a liturgy as that of the 
Church of England is its comprehensiveness. None find 
themselves passed over. Its petitions are wonderful speci- 
mens of catholicity and speciality, extending to the 
largest, and contractible to the most minute circum- 
stances.' When the matter of prayer is left to a minis- 
ter's own judgment or self-possession, it is highly 
probable that much will be left unsaid that should have 
been said, and perhaps something said which should not 
have been said. Public events may so engross the mind, 
as to cause it to overlook humble wants. The prayer 
may ascend for kings and all in authority, for churches, 
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for the Jews, for the heathen, for national prosperity or 
national tranquillity ; and yet the widow and the father- 
less, the distressed in mind, body, or estate, the travel- 
ler by land or by water, the sick person and the young- 
children, may be unremembered. It is possible that 
the impenitence of the hardened, the waywardness of the 
unconverted may be noticed, and yet that the varying — 
the mysteriously varying— frames of the believer may 
remain unattended to ; that there may be no supplication 
for ' hearts to love and dread God ; ' no intreaty ' for 
increase of grace,' ' for a peace which the world cannot 
give ; ' no wrestling with the Lord * to leave us not 
comfortless, but to send the Holy Ghost to comfort us •/ 
no wish • that our hearts may be so cleansed by the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, as that we may perfectly 
love God, and worthily magnify his name.' I say not 
that these subjects of petition may not be found in the 
prayer of the dissenting minister, may not be grasped 
by the spiritual fulness of those who, though not 
brethren in churchism, are brethren in Christ ; but I 
say that it is not likely. It is difficult to be condensed 
in any thing extemporaneous, and if prayer be not con- 
densed, it cannot well include a multitude of topics. 
And if it does include these topics and such as these, if, 
not occasionally but regularly, the minister specially 
remembers all these varied cases, then, his prayer will 
become as virtually a form — a repetition, certainly of 
the same thoughts, probably of the same expressions — 
as any liturgy upon earth. 

I class among the advantages of a liturgy, the power 
it possesses of repelling unsound doctrine. I impute, (and 
I believe I am justified in so doing) much of the doc- 
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trinal soundness which distinguishes the Church of Eng- 
land to the circumstance, that, each Sabbath, orthodox 
prayers are recited in the audience of the people. Our 
prayers acknowledge and reiterate the grand, essential 
doctrines of revelation. Man's depravity and ruin, his 
guilt and wretchedness, the completeness of the atone- 
ment, the imputation of the Redeemer's righteousness 
to the believer, the necessity for spiritual influences, the 
sovereignty of Jehovah, the divinity of the Son and of 
the Spirit, — all these and others are acknowledged in 
our services and made the basis of many a touching 
supplication. It seems to me impossible, that error, — 
flagrant and palpable error— can extend in a church 
possessing such a bulwark against heresy. You re- 
mind me that the Church of Scotland has her confes- 
sion. Yes, but is it read to the people ? It may be in 
their houses, or it may not. And it may be on their 
shelves, and yet but little in their hands. We have our 
Articles in our prayer books, kindred and harmonious with 
those of the Scottish confession, but, I question, whether 
they are much read by our people. We depend not on 
them, but we do depend much on our liturgy. The one 
they must hear, and, we trust in hearing, imbibe its 
doctrinal spirit ; the others they do not hear, and may, 
or may not consult. And, Sir, let me remind you that 
it was while the Westminster Confession of faith was 
unsigned, unacknowledged by the ministers of the synod 
of Ulster, that Arianism vitiated— aye, and to a large ex- 
tent — that body. Presbyterian liberty would not sub- 
mit to be trammelled by articles and creeds, and the 
consequence was, that it degenerated into licentiousness. 
Had you possessed a liturgy, I do not think that heresy 
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of such a formidable stamp, would have attached itself 
to your church. You have retraced your error, and I 
congratulate you that you have thrown off the leprosy, 
though you have been obliged to come under the whole- 
some restraint of a ' form of sound words.' But now 
for your objections to the theory of this advantage I am 
noticing. I stated before, and I repeat my statement, 
that the pulpit is not the conservative resource against 
heresy. Your own history shews it. You had the pul- 
pits, and you had heresy in them, and through them in 
the congregations. Other acknowledgments shew it 
Take the following from the ' Church Member's Guide.' 
' This antinomian spirit has been the pest of many 
churches. The chief source of antinomianisrn is the puU 
pit. 9 Antinomianism distinguishes Independency ; 
Arianism has stigmatized the presbyterian church in 
Ireland; Socinianism has overspread the once pure 
presbyterian churches in England. All had their pul- 
pits, but none had a liturgy. Is then, I ask, the pulpit 
the conservative resource against the encroachments of 
heresy ? 

In reply to this theory, you point to Rome and to 
Oxford. How unanswerable! Have you forgotten 
that the liturgy of Rome is in Latin, and moreover that 
it is corrupt ? My position was, that the frequent pre- 
sentation of a sound liturgy to a people, kept them in 
a state of soundness, because they could hear it, — hear 
the doctrines of pure Christianity assumed and asserted 
in it ; and you refer me to a church whose liturgy is 
notoriously unsound, and which (even were it sound) 
cannot be understood by the people. Call you this ar- 
gument ? 
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Now with regard to Oxford. This is a case of which 
the enemies of the church labour to make as much 
as they can, and truly, I cannot see what they will gain 
by preaching and declaiming about it. In every quarter, 
from north and from south, we hear the cry raised, 
* the church is dropping into the popery of Oxford,' 
How opportune it was for presbyterians to find a 
blemish in the English Zion. Long have they' " gone 
round her walls," searching for a crevice, using not 
merely the telescope, but the well-adjusted microscope 
of observation, looking narrowly, closely, with the 
most anxious and affectionate solicitude into her doc- 
trines, her ritual, her history, just that they might 
detect something weak, and hasten with the alacrity 
of alarmed friendship, to warn the people of the dis- 
covery. Kind, considerate, high-minded sympathy! 
And now that error has crept into the leading univer- 
sity of our land, the presbyteriari ministers are ready 
to put on mourning, and sigh and weep over the decay 
of the Church of England. They may suspend ' their 
kind compassions,'— Oxford . is not England ; nor have 
the ' Tracts for the times,' reversed or supplanted the 
articles of the Reformers. We cannot prevent, nor 
could you prevent, men of ability and learning, taking 
up peculiar theological opinions, and writing a series 
of papers upon them. Bat this is not the act of the 
Church of England. Neither is it countenanced by 
the Church of England. Neither, do I believe, will 
these opinions spread into the ranks of the Church of 
England. Her ministers will turn to the articles, and 
her congregations to the liturgy. And ignorant must 
that man be of the state and feeling of Protestant 
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England, who imagines that the tracts of a few divines, 
learned and accomplished though they be, will weigh 
in the balance against the honoured liturgy of the 
English Church. You triumph in this indication of 
error in the Church ; I" glory in the fact that there is 
such a liturgy as ours in the reading-desk, if there 
should be Oxford theology in the pulpit. I would 
confront the one with the other, and securely an- 
ticipate the result. Strange opinions have come in, not as 
a flood but as an insinuating stream, more dangerous 
perhaps, because less feared ; but there is a bulwark 
provided, centuries back, in the prayers adopted by the 
reformers, a bulwark which has stemmed the overflow- 
ings of political as well as theological error, and which, 
I doubt not, will stem this. The heresy must be 
subtle, and its apostles indefatigable and numerous, 
which can sweep away before it the affection and 
the veneration of the children of the church for 
their honoured form of prayer. You' have told me of 
the spread of the theology of Oxford ; can you prove 
that it has (like the Arianism of Ulster,) affected congre- 
gations, or told outside the halls of a college, or the 
library of the student ? 

You ask me what testimony has been borne against 
these errors ? I reply, many ; testimonies from the 
press by some of the ablest of our divines,— testimonies 
from the pulpit, — testimonies from episcopal thrones. 
Many a prelate has expressed his opinions on this sub- 
ject, and told his clergy that Church of Englandism and 
Oxfordism are widely diverse from each other. There 
may have been no deliberative assembly of bishops to 
denounce the error, perhaps because the rulers of our 
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church feel that the evil is not of that extent which 
would justify so marked a proceeding. There is often- 
times as much wisdom in inaction as in action. The 
passion which would thrive by opposition may expire 
from neglect. And of this one thing you may be satis- 
fied (for I like to calm your generous solicitude) that 
when the amount of the evil requires the interposition 
of ecclesiastical 'authority, that interposition will not 
be found wanting. Our prelates may look calmly 
on while these questions float about in the regions of 
scholarship ; but they will not wait till ministers, con- 
gregations, whole important districts are impregnated 
with Arianism— I ask pardon — Oxfordism, and come 
tardily forward to destroy an evil which has gained a 
settlement in the land. 

I shall but glance at another advantage which belongs 
to a liturgy, the power it possesses of holding a church 
together. I speak not now of the union — the almost 
fraternal feeling which is produced on the mind by the 
common adoption of the same words of worship, the bond 
of brotherhood that is created between the churchman 
of England and the churchman of any of those distant 
climes where the Church of England has a daughter. 
I speak of the advantage of a church having somewhat 
which survives the decline of zeal, the decay of spirit- 
uality, the departure of godliness. There are periods 
in the histories of churches, when the love of many — of 
all — waxes cold ; when doctrine, once sharp and power- 
ful, becomes but the shadow of its former self, when, 
although the putrifying sores of corruption may not 
have appeared on the body, the " head is sick and the 
heart faint." In such circumstances, a church must ' 
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either fell off to heresy, or fall to pieces, if she have not 
a liturgy to keep her in existence. This is the only 
cementer a church can have, the only, apparatus for 
keeping the fabric together, until the times of a revival 
return. The forms will continue after the spirit has 
fled, and preserve organization until the carcase is bid 
to live. A church without a liturgy has nothing of 
this. The confessions and creeds are powerless, when 
they are not exhibited from the pulpit, and therefore 
when there is no sound form of prayer, a church which 
has lost spirituality and departed from her standard of 
doctrine, must necessarily pass into absolute heresy. 
This was the view of an author who has been quoted 
with approval by one of your colleagues, Dr. Claudius 
Buchanan. In the congregations of Malabar, he had be- 
fore him the spectacle of churches, low in doctrine, and 
nearly destitute of spiritual vitality, yet held together 
for years, in the midst of a heathen population, by the 
cement of a liturgy. It was this which drew from him 
these remarks. ' A small sect or church may do for a 
while without a form. But a national liturgy is that 
which preserves a relic of the true faith among the people 
of a large empire, when the priests leave their articles 
and confessions of faith. Woe to the declining church 
which hath no scriptural liturgy. For when the Bible is 
gone, or when it ceases to be read by the people, what is 
there left. Witness the presbyterians in the west of Eng- 
land, and some other sects who are said to have become 
Arian and Socinian to a man. By the puritans of Eng- 
land, the experiment of a pure church without forms was 
made under the most favourable circumstances. But 
yet with the first generation of men, (who had their 
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education in colleges) the spiritual fervour seemed to 
pass away. In the mean time, there was a revival of 
religion in England (not amongst them, but in halls and 
colleges) in the midst of rational forms and evangelical 
articles. 9 

I now close this subject of the general expediency of 
forms of prayer, and the special excellences of the 
English liturgy. I shall not recapitulate the arguments 
I have used, or throw the comprehensiveness, the elo- 
quence of our prayer book into contrast with the hesita- 
tion, the obscurity, and the meagreness which very 
frequently characterise extemporaneous addresses to the 
Deity. I hasten forward to the last section of the 
ground you have given me to traverse, and shall con- 
clude my letter by noticing the special objections you 
have urged to the ceremonies and occasional services of 
the Church of Eugland. 

With regard to the first of these points— our few and 
simple ceremonies, I might content myself with the 
general reply, that I have proved a church's right 
to decree them, and throw them into the fortress 
of that principle. I see not how you can honestly 
question the right itself, because I see not how you can 
dispense with its exercise. You tell me that a church 
has no power to make ceremonies, but ' a power tc 
make arrangements/ I cannot understand this dis- 
tinction. Once depart from the strict rule of Bible 
precedent or command, and I see not where you are to 
draw the line, whereat a church is to stop in her 
' arrangements,' except at the point " Let all things be 

1 Christian Researches, pp. 123, 124. 
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done to edifying/' You stand on the ground of ap- 
pealing to the Bible for every thing done in the church ; 
well, — but you must act out that principle. You must 
do all that is enjoined, and nothing that is not enjoined. 
Do you do this ? Quote me your Bible sanction for 
quarterly sacraments, for the people receiving the ele- 
ments at the hands of laymen, for sprinkling in baptism, 
for a funeral service, for the mode of solemnizing 
matrimony. All these are left to a church's power to 
make—arrangements. It is a convenient word, but after 
all, men of common sense will marvel how you can 
claim such a privilege for yourself, and denounce the 
Church of England because she * arranges ' that her 
people shall kneel at the communion. 

But I shall not plead this general reply. I shall 
specifically meet your objections. The first is to the 
doctrine of the baptismal service of the church. You 
will have it, that we hold ' baptismal regeneration ; ' 
that is, the inherent power of baptism to regenerate a 
child. In vain it is that we have shewn that the 
articles call it a * sign of regeneration/ that the cate- 
chism makes the becoming the children of grace to. de- 
pend, not upon the outward sign, but the inward 
spiritual grace, All this has been urged, and still you 
argue, that the service says ' this child is regenerate/ 
It does so, for the church i3 a church of faith. She be- 
lieves that God is a promise-keeping God, that he is 
willing to receive as one of his own, the child presented 
to him in faith. She assumes that they who dedicate 
the infant are honest in the act, for it is not her part to 
suspect that her members stand at the font with a lie 
in their right hand. And knowing the power of faith, 
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that its prayer is availing, that God honours it by say- 
ing, " according to your faith be it unto you," she 
assumes (and what else could she assume) that the grace 
solicited, expected, claimed, has been bestowed. We 
do not dishonour God by expressing the matter doubt- 
fully. Believing that he is true, and the parties ap- 
pearing before him honest— meaning what they 
say, and seeking what they ask, we express it ab- 
solutely. We say not 'perchance this child is re- 
generated/ for where is there ground for a ' per- 
chance ? ' we predicate it, because we believe that faith 
and faithfulness convert doubt into certainty. And 
were that, which we are bound to assume, the fact,— that 
the baptismal congregation were believers, — I see not 
how the event could be otherwise than gracious, for 
faith has asked, and a promise-keeping God has 
hearkened. But in all this, we attribute not the virtue 
to the act of baptism, but to the inward grace which 
faith draws out of the fulness of God, and which travels 
to the infant in the stream of the waters of baptism. 
And, decry this view as you will, let me remind you, 
Rev. Sir, that you are but arraigning your own spiritual 
mother at the bar of your captiousness. What says the 
Scottish church on the point ? ' We utterly condemn 
the vanity of those who affirm sacraments to be nothing 
else, but naked and bare signs ; no, we assuredly be- 
lieve that by baptism we are engrafted in Christ Jesus, 
to be made partakers of his justice, whereby our sins are 
covered and remitted. 1 Now, I pray you, what is this? 
Engrafting in Christ,— participation of his justifying 

1 Confession of Faith (lo60)21st. Art. 
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power, — remission of sins ! And all this by baptism ! 
Truly if this be not as strong as aught in our service, 
I understand not the meaning of words. But again, 
let us look to another of your standards— the Larger 
Catechism. • Q. 165. What is Baptism ? A. Baptism 
is a sacrament of the New Testament, wherein Christ 
hath ordained the washing of water in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
to be a sign and seal of ingrafting into himself, of 
remission of sins by his blood, and regeneration by 
his Spirit,' &c. So that in assailing the Church of 
England on this point, you are condemning the very 
doctrines, the solemnly recorded opinions of your own. 
How is this ? The two confessions are harmonious on 
the subject. The church is what she was, and regards 
the ordinance as she ever did, and as Cranmer, Zuinglius, 
and Calvin did in reformation times ; attaching no 
superstitious value to it, but refusing to make it a ' bare 
and naked sign.' The met seems to be, that the 
Churches agree with each other and with the reformers, 
and that Mr. Goudy disagrees with both. We cannot, 
Sir, lower our standard, even to gain your approval. 

But your objection to our baptismal ' arrangements ' 
stop not here. You are equally displeased with our 
sponsorial institutions. I confess myself somewhat 
at a loss to know on what ground you condemn these. 
I am aware that it is the custom of dissenters to rail at 
the whole system of sponsors, but I think that the 
raillery comes with a bad grace from a member, a minis- 
ter of the Church of Scotland. I believe, it will be 
found that she, as well as that of England, requires 
sponsors to appear with children at baptism. You are 
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! 
thoroughly in error when you say, ' that presbyterians j 

do not object to sponsors in cases of absolute necessity.' 
This is not the rule of your church. She requires 
sponsors in every case, not simply in cases of necessity. 
This will appear from the following quotation, copied 
from the ' Overtures of the General Assembly,' (1705) 
— 'It being the duty of Christian parents to devote 
their children to God by baptism, and to covenant for 
their education in the faith of Christ, no other sponsor 
is to be taken, unless the parent be dead, or absent, 
or grossly ignorant, or under scandal not removed, 
such being unfit to stand for sponsors in transacting a 
solemn covenant with God : in which cases the parent 
is to be required to provide some Jit person/ SfC. From 
this it is evident that the Church of Scotland in all cases 
requires sponsors, and not, as you say, ' in cases of 
necessity.' If you had said that in cases of necessity 
she allowed others than the parents to stand as sponsors, 
you would have spoken correctly, but the inference 
from your words is this, that she discountenanced the 
system of sponsors altogether. This not being the 
fact, of course all presbyterians should at once abandon 
their unseemly tirades against it. If it be wrong, let 
them arraign their own church first. The simple and 
single difference between the two churches is this, that 
both requiring sponsors, — the one wishes parents to 
undertake the office, and the other, (presuming that 
the ties of natural affection will secure the solicitude of 
parents,) requires others to undertake it. This is a 
difference not of doctrine, but of discipline. The 
churches agree thoroughly as to the lawfulness of the 
office, and scarcely disagree as to the persons who are 
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to fill it. 1 And yet on this immaterial point of differ- 
ence, you expend three lengthy pages, partly of turgid 
declamation, and partly of coarse abuse. You brand 
an arrangement, allowable in itself, —an arrangement 
to which Beza 8 saw no objection, and which the French 
Presbyterian Church has sanctioned, 3 — as ' preposterous, 
unreasonable, unscriptural, and pernicious.' This, it 
must be allowed, is as justifiable as it is dignified. But, 
let me tell you, that it will defeat its object. Plain 
men will ask what has provoked it, and religious men 
will scarcely acquit you for being angry without cause. 

But turn we to your next grievance. You are 
offended with ' the unscriptural usage which the church 
has adopted, in signing with the cross in baptism.' 
Before proceeding to notice the special objection to 
this custom, I must put my readers in possession of 
your language respecting it. You class it ' with the 
oil, salt and chrism of Rome ; ' you represent the 
church, in her observance of it, as ' trampling on the 
consciences of Christ's people, corrupting the simpli- 
city of his institutions.' You speak of it as ' the finger- 
ing of the priest, an audacious infringement on the 
prerogatives of Christ,' as ' rubbish,' as ' a blot and 
disfiguration of an ordinance of Christ,' as ' an ab- 
surdity, an unscriptural and superstitious rite,' This 
part of your discourse I shall not answer. I could not 
equal you in vituperation, nor can I condescend to at- 
tempt it. My business lies with the subject in hand. 



1 The Church of Scotland requires parents, but allows strangers, — 
that of England requires strangers, but allows parents. 
* Letter to Bishop Grindal. 8 Book of Discipline, ch. ii. art. 7. 
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Your objections to the use of the sign of the cross in 
baptism, are of two kinds ; you affirm that the Church 
had no right to ordain it, and that it amounts to the 
introduction of a new sacrament. With respect to the % 
first of these objections, I answer by referring you to 
my foregoing pages. I have proved the Church's power 
to ' decree ceremonies/ and I leave it to you to prove 
that this one is ' contrary to edification.' You think 
that it is a burden imposed by the church on men's 
consciences ; I know that it is a custom which was 
practised and revered by all the churches of antiquity. 
You think that it tends to superstition ; I know that 
the Christians of primitive tinles found it, especially in 
days of fiery trial, to be • unto edification.' You pro- 
nounce it to be an infringement on Christ's prerogative ; 
I know that the Presbyterian Beza pronounced it 
lawful, and told his brethren in England that ' it was 
not fit that ministers should leave their office, or people 
forsake their communion because of it/ 1 Your con- 
science may be more scrupulous than his, but I 
should be disposed to question, rather its soundness, 
than his judgment. 

And now, with regard to your second objection to 
the use of this sign in Baptism. You argue that it is 
the same thing as ' adding a new sacrament to those 
of Christ's appointment.' Will you allow me to ask 
whether you are serious in urging this objection ? Is 
it your honest belief, that the Church of England ac- 
knowledges three sacraments, Baptism, the Supper, 
and ' the priest's fingering ? ' If this be your deliberate 

1 Epist. xii. p. 107, 109. 
Y 2 
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opinion, you must have buried out of your sight both 
the catechism and the history of the Church ; the one 
enunciating her belief in two sacraments, and two only, 
the other unfolding many a page of sufferings endured 
by her martyrs, because they would acknowledge two 
sacraments and two only. And, despite of all this, 
despite of the Church having recorded this opinion in 
her documeuts, and written in the blood of her con- 
fessors, a presbyterian minister of the present day will 
come forward, and tell a congregation from his pulpit, 
that the Church owns a third sacrament. Do you ex- 
pect to be credited in such a monstrous statement? 
To me, it seems marvellous that you should have 
perilled yonr character by making it. But when I look into 
the materials of the argument out of which you have 
extracted this strange conclusion, I find the mystery 
explained. The 30th Canon contains this description 
of* the sign in question, 'It is an honourable badge 
whereby the infant is dedicated to the service of him 
who died upon the cross; ' and in that word • dedicated,' 
there was a temptation held out to argumentative inge- 
nuity which was utterly irresistible. If I apprehend your 
argument aright, it is this, that the sign of the cross is said 
to dedicate the child, that baptism itself can do no more, 
and that therefore we ascribe to the ceremony, the vir- 
tue which undoubtedly belongs to the sacrament. This 
is ingenious, but it is the ingenuity of a sophism. Your 
entire argument rests upon one fallacy, that you are 
playing on the word ' dedicated/ using the same ex- 
pression in two different acceptations. There are two 
kinds of dedication, a real, and an expressive or declara- 
tive dedication. The latter is but the sign, the token, 
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the indication of the former. It visibly announces what 
the other has actually done. Thus a minister virtually 
dedicates himself to God's service in the retirement of 
his closet, at the moment he resolves to become a minis- 
ter, and yet, it is at ordination, that he enunciates 
this previously made dedication. Thus a soldier is 
dedicated to his king at enlistment, but afterwards 
is declaratively dedicated when he assumes his uni- 
form or badge of profession. It is in this declarative 
sense that the word is used in the canon. 

The actual dedication of the new church member takes 
place at baptism, the declaratory dedication, when the 
child is presented to the congregation, and marked as 
God's soldier and servant. When the veterans of Na- 
poleon kissed the standards under which they expected 
to be led to conquest, they did not dedicate themselves 
to their country's service, — that had been done long 
before, and the reality proved in many a hard-fought 
field,— but then, in the sight of their countrymen, they 
performed an outward act, eloquently declarative of their 
devotedness. The baptismal services contain evidence 
that this was the church's view. In private baptism, 
where the church is not present, there is no sign of the 
cross, and yet the infant is declared to be ' lawfully and 
sufficiently baptised.' And in the service for public 
baptism, when baptism itself takes place, the minister, 
commissioned by Christ, and acting for him, says in the 
singular number, ' I baptise thee ;' but when the act of 
dedication is to be declared, the whole church unites in 
pronouncing that the real dedication has taken place, 
' We receive this child into the congregation of Christ's 
flock, and do sign him with the sign of the cross, in 
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token that he shall not be ashamed to confess the faith 
of Christ crucified.' The one act is sacramental am 
ministerial, the other declaratory and congregational 
This, I presume, will satisfy you that the Church a 
England had not the most distant intention of adding tc 
the number of the sacraments. She well knew that 
there could be no sacrament when there is not an inward 
grace, an outward substance, and a divine appointment ; 
and as none of these exist, or are fancied to exist in this 
ceremony, she could not well fashion a sacrament out 
of it. 

I now pass on to the second sacrament, — the ordi- 
nance of the Lord's Supper. You have looked in upon 
us at the administration of baptism, and raised your 
protest against our superstition. And now you intrude 
yourself among us at the Supper, and not even its 
sacredness can shield our communicants from the noisi- 
ness of your zeal. Wherein consists the offence here ? 
In the service itself? No. In the consecration of the 
elements ? No. In what then ? Why, in this, that our 
communicants in the reception of the memorials of a 
crucified Redeemer, actually kneel at the footstool of an 
unseen, though present, God. Is it not marvellous that 
a posture — however, my business is with your objec- 
tions. Let us hear them. 

You object to the kneeling, attitude at the Lord's 
table, first, because ' it has been prostituted to idolatry.* 
That is, that the Church of Rome kneels to signify her 
adoration of the real presence of the Eucharist, and 
therefore the Church of England should not kneel. I 
cannot admit the conclusiveness of this. I shall examine 
the principle of this argument presently ; in the mean- 
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while, let me remark that we did not derive the posture 
from Rome, We received it from the early church, 
who used it centuries before the doctrine of the corpo- 
real presence was known. The dogma of transubstan- 
tiation was not a received doctrine till 1215, and Chris- 
tians had knelt at the Lord's table a thousand years 
before. If you consult Tertullian, 1 Cyril, 8 and Chry- 
sostom, 3 you will meet with evidence of this. So that 
there is no necessary connection between the error and 
the usage. It came to us as an accompaniment of pure 
devotion, not as the offspring of a monstrous heresy. 
We had it not from Rome. But now, let me sift the 
reason on which you demand the abandonment of this 
usage. ' It has been prostituted to idolatry, and there- 
fore should be discontinued.' I suspect this principle 
will neither endure the handling of common sense or 
divinity. The line the Church of England has pre- 
served is this, to retain every thing that was good and 
edifying, (even though Rome had it,) and where such 
retention was open to a suspicion, to put in an explana- 
tion of her conduct. This has she done in this instance, 
for she has told the world in her Rubrics, that ' by 
kneeling, no adoration is intended to the bread and 
wine, for that were idolatry to be abhorred of all faith- 
ful Christians.' The posture of kneeling has contracted 
no impurity because Papists kneel, neither can we be called 
upon to give it up, because it may please them to con- 
tinue it. On this principle, how are we to retain our 
Christian liberty. If I am bound to give up whatever 
a heathen practises, or a Romanist misuses, I shall strip 

1 De Orat. c. 12. * Catech. Mystag. 5. 

8 Horn. iii. in Epist. ad Eph. 
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myself of many things closely connected with my spiri- 
tual comforts, and cramp and impoverish myself, be- 
cause of the misconduct of others. You may place 
yourself at the mercy of the erroneous, and curtail your 
freedom if you will; I, for my part, shall assert my 
liberty, and refuse to be disinherited because another 
has been spendthrift. On this principle we should raze 
our churches, and break up our communion plate, be- 
cause at one time they were ' perverted to idolatrous 
uses.' On this principle you should overthrow all your 
houses of worship in Scotland, which existed before 
1530, and command their bells never again to speak, 
because the former received wafer-worshippers in their 
walls, and the others called them to mass. Be cautious, 
Sir, when you dogmatize after this fashion. There are 
some who may call it zeal ; there are millions who will 
pity it as weakness. 1 

But I perceive that you object to the kneeling posture 
upon a second ground, — its inability to plead the exam- 
ple of Christ. You assume that his posture was that 
of sitting. I say, you assume this, because you have 
not proved, nor can you prove it. The Scripture does 
not tell you what his posture was. It merely says that 
" when the even was come he sat down, (or literally, he 
reclined down,) with the twelve." This was at the 
commencement of the paschal feast, a transaction totally 
distinct from the institution of the supper. We have 

1 It is amusing to observe how tolerant presbyterians are, when 
convenience is at stake. The ' directory ' says, ' churches are not 
subject to any such pollution by any superstition formerly used ; ' and 
Mr. Rutherford, when speaking of bells which had been used in 
Popish times, says, ' It is unreasonable that therefore they should be 
disused. 1 Very. They are both costly ; postures cost nothing. 
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evidence of his posture at the first, but none whatever 
respecting it at the second. It may have been, for aught 
we know, standing. The high probability, (a probabi- 
lity sustained both by the original word, and the ac- 
counts of those authors who have written minutely 
respecting the Jewish mode of conducting the paschal 
solemnities, 1 ) is that it was that of recumbency. If so, 
you run wide of the pattern yourselves. But I meet you 
on this ground of your objection, by asking, why you 
are guilty of the manifest inconsistency of not following 
out the example to which you profess so rigidly to con- 
form. Your principle is this, • we must not deviate 
from the example set by our divine master ;' and so 
strongly do you respect this principle, that you wage 
war with the Church of England, because she does not 
act upon, it in the matter of the supper. Now, let me 
meet you on your own ground. You profess rigidly to 
adhere to the example of Christ; do you adhere 
to it ? Is your sacrament administered in an upper 
room ? Are males only admitted to it ? Is it observed 
after sunset ? And if not, why do you presume to cen- 
sure us for an assumed deviation from the original pat- 
tern, when you deviate in many other points. This is 
absolute despotism. You must follow out your prin- 
ciple. The Saviour was not baptised till the age of 
thirty. Do you copy him in that ? He was baptised 
by immersion ; do you copy him in that ? He used a 
form of prayer in public worship ; do you copy him in 
that ? He knelt when he prayed ; do you copy him in 
that ? And if not, I again demand, why ? You must 

1 Buxtorf. Syn. c. 15. Lightfoot's Hor. Hebr. 
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earn the right to arraign and rebuke ns, by undeviating 
consistency, before you take upon you to use it. It will 
not do to be indulgent to yourselves, and rigorous to 
others. This is the arrogancy of Popery, not the libe- 
rality of Christianity. 

I shall not pause to notice your remaining ground of 
objection to our custom, — the ' inconsistency of kneel- 
ing at a banquet/ I like not to desecrate sacred things 
by applying to them the rules of common, nay, of convi- 
vial life. I grant you that at a banquet, when the " wine 
and the tabret are in the feast/ it is perfectly proper to 
sit. But is this such a banquet ? I look upon it as a 
solemnity of religion, and therefore I think it fit to 
kneel. In the banquet hall of a mortal, I could sit 
among my equals, but I choose to be on my knees in 
the presence of my God. 1 

I have answered your objections ; now let me briefly 
state our reasons for kneeling in this high solemnity. 
We do so, first, because we hold it more respectful, and 
feel it more consistent with the humble, prayerful tem- 
per of our minds. We find that throughout the Bible, the 
bended knee accompanied devotion, and we like to be 
in accordance with the Bible. We find that in approach- 
ing the footstool of Deity, Abraham and Elijah, David 
and Moses, Stephen and Paul, all knelt, and we like to 
be in unison with them. We do so, secondly, because 
we find the posture and the circumstances of the ordi- 
nances unenjoined, while we find the ordinance enjoined. 
And finding this to be so, we use our Christian liberty 
in acting as seems most to edification. We will not 

1 ' Fall down, and communicate, when the table is spread, and the 
king present. 1 Chrysostom in Epist. ad Eph. 
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surrender a privilege which other churches enjoy. If 
the reformed churches of France, Geneva, and Switzer- 
land stand, and the church of Scotland sits, and the 
churches of Sweden, Norway, Saxony and Poland kneel, 
we see not why the church of England may not likewise 
legislate for herself. We do so, thirdly, because we 
care not to be near to Arianism and Popery. The for- 
mer introduced the sitting posture to denote equality 
with Christ, 1 and the Chief Priest of the latter sits at 
the Eucharist, ' shewing himself that he is God.' We 
withdraw from these extremes. 

I have now arrived at your last objection. This is 
aimed at the Burial Service. Assailed at the font, — 
assailed in the reading desk,— assailed at the communion 
table,— we now are assailed at the grave. Well is it that 
the voice of angry prejudice cannot reach beyond that, 
else might presbyterians complain that an episcopalian 
should be found in heaven. I shall not pause to notice 
the language you employ while criticising this portion 
of our Prayer Book. I am now so accustomed to your 
vocabulary, that I can read without surprize, but not " 
without sorrow, such expressions as these, ' enormities, 
atrocities— this monstrous inconsistency before which 
popery hides its diminished head/ I wish to come to 
the point. Your charge against the burial service 
resolves itself into this, that ' Prelacy, less scrupulous 
than popery, transmits her offending sons at once to 

1 The Bohemian churches, in three general synods (those of Cracow 
in 1573, of Peterkaw in 1578, and of Wladislaw in 1583) solemnly 
condemned the posture of sitting at the communion, on the ground 
that the Arians used it to betoken equality with Christ. The Swiss 
church protested against it on the same ground. 
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glory with all their imperfections on their heads.' It is 
the same charge as that urged by Mr. James, * all go to 
heaven, whatever was their previous character.' To 
answer such objections, it were sufficient to refer to the 
whole import of our Liturgy, our Creeds, and Articles. 
None know better than presbyterian ministers that the 
church holds no such doctrine, and none (if they res- 
pected their characters) should be more slow in charg- 
ing it upon us. Let our adversaries special-plead as 
they will, torture sentences and misrepresent expres- 
sions, they will not persuade either churchmen or pres- 
byterians that we are papists and worse than papists. 

The burial service of the church is constructed on the 
principle that all over whom it is used have died in com- 
munion with the church. No other kind of service 
could a consistent church construct. She has nothing 
to do with those that are without. And unless by some 
unequivocal act, a man has separated himself from her 
communion, she presumes that he is what he professes 
to be, a Christian. It is upon this principle that all her 
prayers are constructed. They are made for the feel- 
ing, the penitent, the believing, the holy. And therefore* 
does the 68th canon withhold the use of the burial 
service from the oases of the unbaptized, the suicide, 
and the excommunicated. And in the latter class, may 
be included, as I conceive, not simply those who are 
under a judicial sentence of separation from church ordi- 
nances, but those who from known and proved crimes 
have made themselves liable to such a sentence. Over 
such, no minister is bound to read this service, because 
such were not in the church's contemplation when she 
provided it. But, I would observe that the offences 
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which place individuals in such (as I may term it) a dis- 
inherited condition, must be palpable and flagrant. It 
would be wrong to leave it to the caprice or the way- 
ward judgment of every man to say what amount of 
indications constitutes a man a Christian. There is 
no point on which the standard is more undetermined, 
and therefore none which more demands the fixing of 
safe and charitable limits. These limits are profession 
and moral conduct. Where the conduct is such as you 
have represented, grossly profligate, or the opinions 
avowedly infidel, there a minister has a right to refuse 
the communion, and by a just consequence, a right to 
decline to read the burial service. I stand not on my 
own judgment in this ; I but follow that of two eminent 
prelates of the church, Bishops Sherlock and Hoadly — 
the latter of whom says, ' that he himself knew many 
instances of the omission of parts of the service without 
any inconvenience consequent thereon.' l The same is 
the judgment of one whose learning (especially in canons 
and constitutions) is unsurpassed, the celebrated Bing- 
ham. All these concur in declaring their conviction 
that the rule which allows and requires our ministers to 
exclude from the Supper, the notoriously evil liver, 
allows them in like cases to refuse the performance of 
this service, unless evidence of a change of feelings and 
opinions has been afforded. That may be on a death 
bed, and before few, very few witnesses. So that your * 
charge of a ' minister being compelled to utter this 
atrocious sentence over the body of an aged profligate,' 
is one whose truth should have been investigated before 
its discreditable language was penned. s 
1 Def. of the Reasonableness of Conformity. a See Appendix L. 
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And now, Sir, allow me to ask, on what principle it 
is, that dissenting ministers utter the glowing eulogy 
which is sometimes heard at the grave of deceased 
members of their flock. The condition of the departed 
most be, after all, bat a matter of high hope. It is 
next to impossible to reduce it to a certainty. And yet 
we have heard the then state of happiness — the then 
glorified condition of the dead asserted in language of 
positive assurance, more strong than aught which this 
service contains. May not eternity prove that you arc 
mistaken ? And may not eternity prove that some 
whom you brand as grey haired profligates, are bright 
illustrations of the truth, " that God seeth not as man 
seeth." 

You speak upon the principle of charitable and 
hopeful presumption. It is upon the same ground that 
this service speaks. It is upon this ground that it 
thanks God for the removal ' of a brother out of the 
miseries of this sinful world.' It is upon this, that it 
breathes its prayer, ' that we may rest in him as our 
hope is our brother doth.' Despite of all the cavils of 
angry disputants, I find nothing but comfort in these 
expressions. I bless God that Christianity is hopeful, 
that it is not a system of cold criticism, of Pharasaic 
exclusiveness, but one which so richly manifests the 
unsearchable depths of God's compassion, the unbounded 
- fulness of a Saviour's atonement, and the omnipotent 
influences of the converting Spirit, as to make it pos- 
sible for Christian love to believe, that God may have 
^whispered to many a soul, even at the sunset of an ill- 
spent life, " Turn, and to-day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise." Oh, if the spirit of that genuine charity, 
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without which religion's name is but as " the sound of 
a tinkling cymbal/' which thinketh no evil, which is 
kind, which kopeth all things — if that spirit beat in our 
breasts, instead of standing beside the coffin of our 
fellow worm, in a cold scrutiny of his past life, in the 
temper of daring decision on his present state, we should 
look to the cross, and try to hope— aye, even against 
hope— that the soul of the departed was with Christ. 

I cannot now observe upon the personalities towards 
myself with which many of your pages are crowded. 
The grave is a solemn subject, aud the church yard a 
quiet place. I shall not bring into it the words of angry 
altercation. 
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(A. page 57.) 

The early Fathers frequently notice that the orders of the Christian 
church were arranged on the same principle as those of the Jewish, 
viz. that of subordination. Jerome's declaration is very pointed : 
'What priests and Levites were to the Jewish church, bishops, 
priests and deacons are to the Christian. 1 Isidore observes, (de Ecc. 
off. Lib. ii. c. 7.) * The order of Presbyters took its origin from the 
sons of Aaron. For they who are called Priests in the Old Testament 
are now called Presbyters, and they who are called chiefs of the priests 
are now named bishops/ Clement, of Rome, speaks, to my mind, as 
one holding precisely the same view, but, as the passage has been 
controverted, and is open to the interpretation put upon it by Mr. 
M'Clure, I shall not re-quote it. 



(B. page 109.) 

An effort has been made — that is, a statement has been advanced — 
in the second Discourse of Presbyterianism Defended, to show that the 
pretended establishments, &c. in the Church of England have not 
answered the design of their institution. It was stated in ' Sermons on 
the Church," that such institutions were valuable, as affording leisure 
and income to men of learning, who, freed from the busy toils of pastoral 
ministrations, might advance the cause of truth in the walks of sacred 
literature. This view, rashly enough, has been questioned. Perhaps 
Z 
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the reverend doubter has not deeply investigated the literary labours of 
such men. It may be well, then, to consider what the Cathedral 
Establishments of the Church have done in this way. " On opening 
Willis's History of the Cathedrals before the year 1728, when the 
account closes, there occur in the Cathedral of Christ Church alone, 
the names of Hammond, Sanderson, Gastrell, South, Smallridge, 
Samuel and John Fell, Aldrich, Wake, Potter, Allestree, Owen, 
Pocock, Tanner and Hyde. Among the Deans of Peterborough are 
Jackson (on the Creed), Cosin, Patrick, Kidder and Lively, (one who 
was most depended upon in the present translation of the Bible). In 
Ely, we find Bentley, Parker, Whitgift, Pearson, Spencer, Lightfoot 
Among the Prebendaries of Canterbury, we find Ridley, Nowell, 
Parker, Tillotson, Stillingfleet, Castell (Polyglot Bible and Lexicon), 
Beveridge, Mills. Nor have we, as yet, even among names so valu- 
able, included many of the most reverend of our divines : besides 
these, among members of cathedrals, were Chillingworth, Bull, Water- 
land, Cudworth, Archbishop Laud, Bishop Andrews, Heylin, Barlow, 
Bilson, Hales, Bishop Gibson, Reynolds; and in a corresponding 
situation in the Irish Church, Archbishop Usher, Dean Graves, and 
Archbishop Magee: Walton (Polyglot Bible), Foxe (Acts and 
Monuments), Bramhall, Atterbury, Allix, Butler, H. Prideaux, 
Shuckford, Bp. Hall, Bp. Conybeare, Bishops Newton, W. Lloyd, 
Chandler, the Sherlocks, the Lowths, Bp. Hare, Dean Conber, Bp. 
Wilkins, Cave, Outram, Mangey, Jenkins, Derham, Biscoe, Chapman 
(on Eusebius), Balguy, Whitby, Bullock, Warburton, Zachery, 
Pearce, Fleetwood, Horsley, Kennicott, Milner, &c.' 

This long list, which could easily be made much longer (and which 
is taken from Dr. Pusey's work on Cathedral Institutions) sufficiently 
tells whether or not religion and truth have been served by these de- 
rided provisions. All who can respect learning, and estimate its 
value in the defence and illustration of Christianity will honour the 
sagacity of a church which made such arrangements for its encourage- 
ment. Let me add to this, that of the forty-seven persons to whom 
were entrusted the re-moulding our English version of the Bible : five 
only were parochial ministers without cathedral preferment ; the rest, 
as far as is known, were either members of cathedrals, or professors 
or heaflB of colleges. I wish not to speak disparagingly of any body of 
men, but were a new translation of the Bible to be made, and men 
sought for, skilled (as in their mother tongue) in Latin, Greek, He- 
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brew, Chaldaic, Syriac, and Arabic, thoroughly versed in the idioms 
and peculiarities of these languages, well acquainted with oriental 
customs and usages, able collators of manuscripts, — would such men 
be famished by the Presbyterian church ? Dr. Pusey well observes, 
that * the next contest of the church of Christ will probably be with a 
half-learned infidelity, with shallow. views of the older dispensation, 
shallow conceptions and criticism of divine truth, superficial carpings at 
the details of revelation.' How or where is this to be met ? If the 
learning of the Church of England stand not in the gap, and— as it 
has, under God's blessing, done before- roll back such a black and 
boisterous torrent, dissent may find itself overwhelmed by, and carried 
away before, a power which she will be too feeble to resist. 



(C. page 135.) 

I believe that the evils of the election of ministers by the popular 
voice are nowhere better understood than in those communities which 
allow it. The quotations in my letter shew somewhat of this. The 
following will shew more. ' The power of choosing a minister pro- 
duces a feeling unfavourable to religious results, as it leads all in some 
degree to listen rather as judges than as disciples. At certain periods 
this is essential, but in the minds of many the feeling frequently con- 
tinues. It is too congenial to the dominant propensity of human 
nature to be readily relinquished : hence often a variety of evils ; 
hence the rude remarks, the vulgar impertinence of some of all ranks 
and both sexes. With the consciousness of a minister as " their ser- 
vant for Christ's sake," many are disposed to think him such for their 
own, and to occasion disorder by unreasonable demands on his time, 
attention, and docility.' l 

In the Christian Advocate of May 19, 1834, there is a long and 
painful account of a most disgraceful affray, which took place in the 
Tabernacle, Moorfields, between the abettors of the rival candidates 
for the pulpit. The minister who had long officiated was got rid of, 
but determined not to submit to such unceremonious treatment. He 
therefore gave directions that he should be announced to preach at the 
Tabernacle. 

i See Binney's Life of Morell. 
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* At a quarter before ten, the trustees assembled, and put the Rev. 
Mr. Mulloy into the pulpit, they themselves, with John Wilks, Esq. 
M. P. at their head, taking their station at the bottom of the pulpit 
stairs. Mr. Campbell, the minister of the choice of the other party, 
presented himself, but was expelled by the trustees. And it appeared 
that if he had attempted to ascend the pulpit, they would have given 
him in charge to some policemen. Mr. C. withdrew, and having dis- 
robed, took his seat in the body of the chapel. The conflict now 
began, the clerk attempted to give out the hymn — Mr. Mulloy at- 
tempted to preach, but the congregation drowned their voices by cries 
of ' Shame, shame ! * ' Down with Mulloy ! ' This unhallowed scene 
continued for a considerable time. The uproar was such as to defy 
all powers of description. ' 



(D. page 153.) 

It is clear, from an examination of church history, that there was 
no necessity for the reformers adopting Presbyterianism as their form 
of church government. The Bohemian church did not do bo, but sent 
to the Waldenses for bishops. Luther separated from Rome in 
1540 ; the Augsburg confession was drawn up in 1529, and dated in 
1530. The church of Sweden was reformed in 1527, and that in 
Denmark in 1539. Both these churches retained their episcopacy, 
and, had there been any difficulty made in England, under Henry the 
Eighth, orders and episcopacy could have been had from thence. The 
plea of necessity was an after-thought, urged to cover an error, which 
was found out when the ultra-fervor of reformation excitement had 
passed away. The American Episcopal church obtained episcopacy 
from the Scottish bishops ; and surely any country in Europe is as 
near to Germany or Geneva, as America to Scotland. 



(E. page 170.) 

The opinions of the English reformers on the subject of these orders 
may be easily gathered from their works. The ordinal or ordination 
service was compiled by Cranmer and others, in 1550. What says it ? 
In the Preface, — ' No man shall be accounted or taken to be a lawful 
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bishop, priest or deacon in this church, except he hath had episcopal 
. consecration or ordination.' In the prayers, — * Almighty God, who 
hath appointed, by the divine Providence, divers orders of ministers in 
thy church.' 1 'Almighty God, who didst inspire thine apostles to 
choose into the order of deacons thy first martyr St. Stephen, manifestly 
behold these thy servants now called to the like office and administra- 
tion.' This does not seem like an inclination to Presbyterianism. 



(F. page 172.) 

The account given of these scholastic distinctions is this— 4 tf he 
lawyers call episcopacy an order, because it is above the priesthood. 
Though the divines thought that episcopacy is a hierarchical power 
above the priesthood, yet they do not say that it is an order, because 
it adds nothing to the power of the priest over the true body of Jesus 
Christ.' 



(G. page 179.) 

I have given the passages from Calvin at length, in the text, because 
I have been accused, and that in no very courteous terms, of suppress- 
ing the sense of the reformer, by stopping in the middle of the 
paragraph. The insinuation of dishonesty is one which I shall take 
the liberty of passing over in silence. A careful perusal of the whole 
passage will shew that I had nothing to gain (but the advantage of 
brevity) by refraining from giving it at length. 1 have no wish to 
keep back a line of what makes so clearly for my argument. 

(H. page 187.) 

* The people were so litigious and given to mutiny, that Moses wa6 
unable to despatch all the appeals made to him, and therefore he had 
seventy elders appointed him as coadjutors, who heard and determined 
causes of the greatest moment This college of seventy was elected 
by lot and are supposed to have been chosen out of the lesser courts 
that were erected by the advice of Jethro.'— Lewis's Origines Hebreae, 
Book i, ch. 4. 
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(I. page 279.) 

* The service of the synagogue was something different from that of 
the temple. For here were no sacrifices, hut only prayers, reading of 
the scriptures, and preaching upon them. Their public prayers, like 
those of the temple, were all by stated forms. Among these, the most 
ancient and solemn were those which are called Shemoneh Eshreh, 
that is, The Eighteen Prayers, which are said to have been appointed 
by Ezra and the great synagogue from the time of the captivity. — 
Antiquities of the Christian Church, book xiii. c. 5. 



(K. page 283.) 

It has been denied that the Lord's Prayer was used as a form by the 
primitive church. The following quotations will prove the utter igno- 
rance of this statement :— ' Our Lord prescribed a new form of prayer 
for his new disciples, and though John taught his disciples a form of 
prayer, yet all that he did was but as forerunner of Christ.' — Tertul- 
lian de Orat. c. 1. 

6 Christ, among other wholesome admonitions and divine precepts, 
hath given us also a form of prayer.' — Cyprian de Orat. Dom. 

' As the church always used this prayer, so she used it by the com- 
mand of Christ. He said, Pray thus. He said to his disciples, Pray 
thus. He said to apostles and to us who are the lambs, Pray thus.'— 
Augustine, Horn. 29. 

'The whole church concludes the prayer of benediction (in the 
Communion Service) with the Lord's Prayer.' — Id. Horn. 83. 

' We are commanded to use a prayer in which there is but one peti- 
tion relating to this life, " Give us this day our daily bread." ' — Chry- 
sostom, Horn, in 1 27th Psalm. 

' Christ taught his disciples this prayer, that believers might every 
day have boldness to say, " Our Father which art in heaven." ' — 
Jerome, lib. iii. cont. Pelag. 
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(L. page 333.) 

It is asserted by Mr. Goudy, that Mr. Scott so disliked the Burial 
Service that he would not accept a large parish from unwillingness to 
use it. I do not find this in his life ; and as Mr. S. had, and retained 
a parish, (where, of course, people died and were buried), 1 think it 
very unlikely he ever said any such thing. It is, also stated that Dr. 
Tillotson spoke against the Service, and upon being questioned by his 
bishop (Dr. Sancroft) stated his objections, in which the archbishop 
acquiesced. I have looked through Tillotson's life, and cannot find 
this story ; but I do find that it came from Dr. Calamy, — that bishop 
Hoadly says, that its truth in his days was very much questioned; 
and that, when Dr. C. was pressed for his authority, he stated that he 
found it in the handwriting of a Mr. Stancliffe, who wrote it in the 
margin of a copy of his (Dr. C.'s) * Abridgment.' This is rather 
apocryphal. 
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